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If I >veirc to look over llie viiole world to fiiid oot t'W 
countoy most irichly en<iowed wdtih all ii» w«ltiv power, 
c»3 beauty that nature can bestow — kx soane parts • very 
paradise on earth — should point lo India* If I wort adeed 
•Bsder what sky the humain mhud bas most fully developed 
•ome of its diroicest gifsts, has most deeply pondered on the 
greatest problems of life,, and has found solutions • of some 
of them which ivell deserve " the attention even of those 
who have studied Plato and Kant — I should pomt 
to India. And if I >vere to ask myself from wha^ 
teeratute w^e, here in Europe, we who have beesi 
nurtured almost exclusively on; the thoughts of 
Coneefcs and Romans ajid of one semidc race, liic Je\si^ 
may draw that cosreolive which is in order to 

make our inner life more perfect, more comprcLeiidive, more 
amdversal, in fad more tri&ly human a Ufe, not for this life* 
only, but a transfigured aijd ctomcl Kfc — ocain P eSiould 
>poiiil to India. 


JUc^mixlUs^^ 



PREFACE 


A woiem history text-book in these days is expected to" 
contain much information which was not generally included 
In such books and to present facts clearly and fully in their 
relation to the life of the people, A mere chronicle of battles 
and sieges is no longer found interesting and the common 
experience of all teachers is that the old method of dealing 
wth history is likely to kill interest in its study. Though 
the real subject of history is still the political activity of 
man, the tendency in our times is to widen its scope so as to 
include wthin its range facts relating to the social and eco- 
nomic life of the country. All aspects, of life are interv 
related and no one aspect can be fully understood by rigidly' 
excluding the rest. This hook is different from others in- 
asmuch as it gives in a short compass the entire story of 
India’s development throughout the ages. It describes not 
merely the battles and sieges and the activities of kings and 
statesmen but also portrays the life of man in all its essential 
particulars. This plan is wholly new, and, so far as I know, 
no other short book on Indian history fulfils the purpose 
which I have in view. 

An attempt has been made to include in this book new 
( facts and to interpret them correctly and sympathetically. 
\ Original research in Indian history has been carried out by* 
many scholars in Europe and India and, within my limits, I 
/ have utilised its results. It 1ms been found impossible to^ 
, make detailed references in the limited space at my disposal, 
but, I trust, the reader, who is acquainted with the subject^ 
.will at once find out what a great improvement has been 
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made on the existing books on Indian history. The history 
•of institutions is a fascinating study and in each period 
•adequate attention has been paid to their development; 
Details which seemed to be tedious and unnecessary have 
been omitted and the political history of each epoch is closed 
with a surv'ey of civilization and social progress. In doing 
so I have acted without partiality or prejudice for I recog* 
•nize that truth is the first duty of the historian and he should 
not sacrifice it for any advantage or gain. In expressing 
■opinions I have refrained from being ' dogmatic and have 
tried to base my conclusions on careful study and research. 
Behind the manifold. diversify of Indian history there is a 
unity which no thoughtful enquirer can fail to discover. 
Through the centuries one can trace the law of continuity 
working in spite of the vicissitudes of fortune and the un* 
. seen hand of. Time bringing into play neu' forces iv’bicb have 
determined the destinies of countless millions. 

The chronological method has not been abandoned, for 
many readers find it difficult to follow history without it. 1 
have tried to combine the chronological and topical methods 
and this, I hope, will facilitate the understanding of historical 
•events -without creating any confusion. The chapter dealing 
with the post-mutiny period has been written according to this 
plan. A connected account has been given of the rise and 
groivth of the British Power and of the growth and decline 
of the Muslims, Rajputs, Marathas and Sikhs. Lovers of 
romance AviH fail to find in this sober narrative remarks 
.flattering to their pride but they must remember that any 
attempt to do violence to the conscience of history rvill bo 
fatal to the traditions of sound scholarship. 

Numerous maps and sketches have been provided to 
illustrate historical events, and pictures have been added to 
give the reader an idea of Indian architecture, sculpture, 
painting and other arts. 
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Despite the care I have taken the book is not entirely free- 
‘ from defects and I shall be grateful to receive suggestions 
from those who are engaged in the study and teaching of 
; Indian history. 

The University, 

Allahabad: ISHWARI PRASAD 

' 20th April, mo. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Relation of History and Geography 

Land and man are the true foundations of the hislor}^ of 
every country. The actions of ni^Jiave their first cause in 
the nature of the land in which lie lives, and history 5s the 
record of his attempts to satisfy his evergrowing needs both 
on the material and spiritual plane. The physical features 
of a country, its mountains, rivers, deserts, climate and forests 
have a great influence on human character and largely deter* 
mine human action. Historical geography seeks to explain 
how man’s surroundings mould and shape his actions. The 
fate of India has often depended not .merely upon the bravery 
ol her soldiers and the policy' oL her statesmen hut upon the 
position of mountains, rivers and .plains. The Himalaya 
mountains and the passes in the Hindiikush have greatly 
influenced the course of her history. It is hot mere chance 
that has hardened our custohis arid divided us into castes and 
sub-castes each with its peculiar privileges and functions. 
The seasonal winds and monsoons have made India an agri- 
cultural country and added vastly to her wealth. Tlie lie of the 
land, the shifting course of rivers and the long distances have 
influenced political history throiiglrout the ages and have 
made and unmade kingdoms and empires. 

Meaning of India 

India is not the ancient name of the land in which we', 
live. This name was given to it by foreigners. The Persians 
changed the river Sindhu by which the country was known 
(into Hindu and the Greeks turned it into Indos by which name 
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the country came to be called. In very ancient limes India 
was called Jambudwipa, a name which is mentioned in the 
Buddhist works, and in some of the mantras recited even now 
on ceremonial occasions, it is used for the whole country. 
The term was used merely to indicate the territorial boun- 
daries of the country. The real name by which India was 
kno^vn to the ancient Hindus is Bharatavarslia or the land 
of Bharata, a hero of the Vedic age, who played a great part 
in tribal wars and built up an empire for himself. When 
the Musalmans came to this country they called it Hindustan 
or the land of the Hindus by which they meant the u’holc of 
northern India down to the Vindhyas. 

Boundaries, Area and Population 

India is ^vell fortified by nature and in the words of an 
ex- viceroy she is ‘ like a fortress with the sea as a moat on 
two sides and. mountains on the third.’ She covers an area 
of 17,66,579 square miles and her population according to 
the census of 1931 is. 352,837,778. The Hindus and Muslims 
are by far the largest sections of the population, each num- 
bering' 239,195,000 and 7T,67S,000 respectively. To the 
north of India lies the -Himalayan range which extends over 
a ■ length of 1,500 miles continuously. ’ The entire course is 
studded" with peaks, like Nangaparbat, Nandadevi and 
Kinchinchinga, finally culminating in Mount Everest which 
is 29,002 feet above the sea level. In the irorlh-wesl the 
Avestern offshoots, namely, the- Kirlhar, the Sulaiman and 
the Safed Koh ranges ser\'e to protect her frontier. Towards 
the east the region through which the Brahmaputra flows 
doAvn to join the Ganges is closed in hy a chain of moun- 
tains Avhich consist of the Naga, Khasi, Jainlia and Arakan 
Yoma hills. They separate Eastern Bengal and Assam from^ 
Burma. Torvards the south and west India is - girt by the! 
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Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea which 
have guarded her for ages against foreign invasions. 


The Natural Divisions of India 


Physically the whole country can be divided into three 
distinct divisions; (1) The Himalayan region, (2) the Region 
of Depression from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea 
"luding all the tliickly populated and fertile districts of 
Hindustan, (3) and the Deccan Tableland known to the 
^ti^ients by the name of Daksbinapatha bounded by the 
v^ndhyas on the north and by the Eastern and Western Ghats 
on the Bengal and Arabian Sea coasts. 


frhe Himalayan Region 


Running froni Baluchistan in the west to Burma and 
Shiam in the east the Himalayas consist of many parallel 
ages. They have cut off India from the rest of Asia and 
have restricted her intercourse with outside countries. Even 
to-day there is very limited trade between India and China, 
Turkestan and Tibet. But the Himalayas are highly useful 
K India’s tillage which is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the moisture brought from the soulbern ocean by the 
monsoon. The Indo-Gangetic plain owes much of its 
fertility to them for they supply water to the large rivers 
which irrigate the vast area included in it. They constitute 
an impassable barrier in the north but towards the north- 
there are passes through which foreign invaders have 
come in the past. The Mekran, a barren region along the 
southern coast of Baluchistan, connects India with Persia. 
Alexander sent a detachment of bis army back by this route, 
and later it was used by the Arab invaders in the seventh and 
, eighth centuries. The Khaibar Pass which supplies a route 
*om Kabul to Peshawar is famous in Indian liistor\% Tlie 
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iiiva'ders of India from the earliest times— the Aryans, 
Greeks, Huns, ' Scythians, Turks and Mongols— have all 
entered India through this defile. An invader in possession 
of the Afghan region could easily enter the Punjab and if 
he .were a man - endowed . with real political capacity, he 
could establish a permanent dominion. The Turks did so. 
Passing through- this gate, they advanced into the Punjab 
and fixed the seat of their power in the Doab. The Bolan 
Pass to the south-east of Quetta is like the Khaibar of great 
commercial and .strategic importance but as easily accessible 
to the invader as the Khaibar. Besides these there are othei 
passes through ivhich connection with countries outside India 
can be maintained. These are the Kurram. the Tochi and 
the Gomal. .The Kurram is south of the Khaibar and’ is 
closed by snow for several months in the year. .The Tochi 
valley leading ; from Bannu to Ghazni south of Kabul is o 
route which passes through^ a difficult country, and is not 
much used. Further south along the Gomal river is the 
Gomal route to Afghanistan which connects Ghazni with 
Dera Ismail Khan in the Punjab. The passes in the north 
are difficult to cross and towards the east the chains of 
mountains and deep forests make the country inaccessible to 
outsiders. 


■ The Region of Depression 

Wedged in between the Himalayas in the north and the 
Deccan Tableland in the south lies the Region of Depression 
which includes the most fertile and, densely populated 
districts of Hindustan. The Indo-Gangetic plSin formed by 
the silt brought by' the mighty rivers is an important part 
of this region. It is the Midland or the Madhyadesa of the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, the home of, ancient seers, tjirtvj 
abode of the solar and lunar races, of the gods and herij 

< 
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of the Maliabliarata and the Karnayana. In this are situated 
some of t!ie holiest places of pilgrimage such as Kashi, 
Ayodliia, Mathura, Kanauj, Hardwar and others. It %vas 
here llial the Great Buddha preached his religion of peace 
and from here went forth the pious missionaries who carried 
the Lord’s message into distant lands. This ' vast plain is 
watered by the Indus^^ Bie Ganges, th^^ and tlie 

Brahmaputra. The Indus rising from the Himalayas in the 
lake region of Tibet traverses a distance of 1,800 miles 
and taking the waters of the rivers of the Punjab empties 
itself into the Arabian Sea. The Ganges 1,5 00 miles in 
length rises in the Gangol^glackr of tl^jGarhwal range 
and enters the plain near Hardwar. Her great tributaries 
the Jamna, t he So n and the Gandak all increase the volume 
of water which it carries to the Bay of Bengal. The 
Brahma putra rises in the slopes of the Kailash mountains 
near tlie Mansarowar lak:e7~T[t'~fldw^‘eashva"rd^ about 900 
miles and then turns round and enters the plains of lower 
B engal. 

The whole country * is* so level * that id tlie words of 
Sir Richard Strachey ‘it is not impossible to go from the 
Bay of Bengal, up to the Ganges through the Punjab and 
down the Indus again, ' to the sea over a distance of 
2,000 miles and more without finding a pebble howe%’cr 
small.* 

The fertility of tliis middle land has always tempted the 
foreign invaders. The Aryans first came here and established 
their Tettlemehts. All later conquerors’ settled here and 
built up large kingdoms and empires. The Doab supplied 
to the political power whethef Hindu, Muslim or British the 
sinews of war which enabled it to conquer the rest of the 
country. He who conquers the DoaWan easily master the 
whole of India is as true to-day as it was in the middfe 
ages. The rivers beins: navigable scr^^ed as a means of 
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communication in the- past and greatly helped the trade and 
the shipping industry of India. 

The eastern part of tliis vast plain is rich and fertile 
ot the climate is malarious. Its wealth attracted the 
foreign invader but its climate repelled him. TJje central 
power ..t Delhi in the middle ages could never effectively 
control it. Being an outlying province with a bad climate, 
it suffered from neglect and had a tendency to revolt Ibn 
Batuta who c ame to India in the fourteenth century visited 
Bcn ^ and ^Hescribes it as * a hell c rammed with all good 
things of the earth.^ lb 7r5T7;; 

. -r - — — yj 

The Ganges has played a great part in the development 
of the Indian civilization. On her banks have risen and 
flourished the greatejt ])hilosophicaI systems of ihc Hindus. 
On her banks are situated the most beautiful and well- 
populated cities of Hindustan. As we w^alk along its course, 
we pass through a tract of land full of beautiful landscapts. 
luxuriant vegetation and green fields, stretching, for miles.' - 
laden with abundant crops which give life and sustenance 
to millions of human beings. This is why the people of 
India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin worship the 
river as a sacred stream and regard a dip in its waters 
a means of securing the highest Wiss. 


The Indian Desert 

. Bounded in the north-east by the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, in the south-east by Central India, in the 
west by Gujarat and Sind lies the Indian desert land known 
by the name of Rajputana. Colon^^Tod.caJjs 
but even this does~^n£)l seem to^he an ancient word. 
Rajputana may be divided into„twoxai‘s. The 
oUiie-AravallisirXSy 'vaste; it is unpr oduc^ut the 
other part south-east of the AravalH^s fr^rhle and never 
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suffers from scantiness of rainfall. It contains Malwa, an 
evergreen district, now included in the Gwalior Stated The 
highest peak on the Arayallis is Mount Abu in the ,Sirohi 
State^ wKch is 5,OS0 feet above sea level. The nature of 
this desert land has greatly influenced the course of its 
history. The Rajput Princes, secure in their fastnesses 
were protected by the desert against foreign conquerors. 
Even when they were conquered by the Muslim rulers of 
Delhi, they were left free to manage tlieir affairs. Though 
the Rajputs always fought among themselves, the rulers of 
Delhi could never exercise an effective sway over the states 
of Rajputana. 

To the west of Rajputana is Sind whicli is bounded on 
the so uth by the Rann of Kutch and the Arabian Sea. It 
consists of three parts — the KohistM or hilly country 
between Karachi an d Sehwan, Sind proper and the desert 
on the eastern border. In' the south-east is the Rann of 
Kutch, a waste of salt water, about 9,000 sq, miles in area. 


The Deccan 


The Deccan or Daksl iinapatha of the ancient times is 
the penins ular coun try squ^th of t he Vindhyas. It is a 
plateau rising 2,000 fe et in height with a slope from east 
to west .and is bounded on its three sides by mountains, on 
the west by the Western Ghats, on the east by the Eastern 
Ghats and on the north„byjlie doubly Une of the Vindhya and 
the Satpura mountains. Th^atter form a barricade which 
divides the North from the South. Tlie farthest ^extremity 
of thg ^outh is somet imes called the Far South which has 
a history of its own. As the slope of tlie Deccan is 
downward from west to east, most of the rivers of this 


region 

Kaveri 


such as the Mahanadi. the Godavari, the Krishna, the 
and the Tiinghhadra flqw^ and pour their 
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waters into the Ba^oOengal. The Narha.da^d_the 
lagjijpw towards the Avest and fall into the Arabian Sea. 
n qth sides of the triangular plateau there are mountain 
ranges which run parallel to the coast both to the east and 
west. - he Sahyadri moun tains or the Western Ghats run 
from the south of; the gulf of Cambay down to the coast 
and are inh^ited by tl^ Marat has. The northern part ol 
the strip is called th e ^ Kon k an and the southern the Malabar 
Coast. The Maharashtra or land of the Maratlias extends 
in a perpendicular line from Daman to Nagpur and from 
there running in a southTwesterly direction to Karwar 
The three divisions of the land are— (1) the Konkan 
(2) the Maval country, and (3) the wide open country to thf 
east known as the Desh; • 

The coastal plain towards the east which' lies betwcei? 
the Eastern Ghats and the Bay, of Bengal can he divided into 
three parts — the northern consisting of the della of the 
Mahanadi, the middle formed by the deltas of the Godavari 
- and the Krishna and the southern called the Carnatic. The 
high plateau in the South is the Tamil country inhabited by 
the Dra vidian races. 

The physical features of the Deccan have greatly 
influenced its history. ' The barrier of the Vindbyas and 
Satpuras made the progress of Aryan civilisation slow in the 
Deccan where the social divisions, customs and manners are 
quite different from those of Northern India. The deep 
forests, zigzag paths and ravines of the Western Ghats made 
the Maratha country difficult to conquer. The rugged hills 
made the adoption of guerilla tactics inevitable and enabled 
the Marathas to defy successfully the Muslim invaders. The 
.scantiness of rainfall and the barrenness of the hilly eouutry 
had much to do mlh the character of the people. Their 
food largely consisted of millet and barley which made 
‘hein -strong and capable of exertion and toil. ^ ith the. 
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men Shivaji built up a great power in the South and even 
after his death his successors baffled the generals of Aurang- 
zeb and maintained their position. 

The Dravidians in the South were little influenced by 
thj customs and manners of the North, They remained 
highly conservative and developed jstrange prejudices which 
have set up barriers between one section and another, 

^ Burma 

Burma is separated from India by high mountains and 
dense forests. These mountains have formed a barrier which 
has kept the people of the two countries apart and has. 
divided them in race, language, religion and customs,. The 
chief riveis of Burma are the Irawadi and the Sal win. The 
whole country may be divided into three regions — (a) the 
Coast Strips, (6) Central Burma including the Delta of the 
Irawadi and the Sitang, and (c) the Region of the Tablelands. 
Rangoon is now a* good harbour and tbrouab it passes a large 
volume of tr^e. 

l/Fundamental Unity of the Indian people 

It is sometimes said that India is a mere geographical 
unit. This is not true. Apparently it is a land of diverse 
races, castes and religions but behind all this diversity there 
is a fundamental unity which no historian can fail to 
recognise. In ancient times the whole countrj’ was knoum 
as Bharatavarsha or the land "bf Bharala and our ancestors 
were acquainted with every part of it. From tlie account 
of rivers, mountains and countries mentioned in the works 
of Kalidasa it appears that the poet was acquainted with the 
country and its physical features. The edicts of Asoka 
found in various parts of India show that the whole country 
was treated as one and among his feudatories arc mentioned 
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the Kambojas of the Nortli along with the Cholas, Andhras 
end Puhnas of the South. Religion helped this finity in the 
past. The following prayer contained in the Puranas is 
recited by the Hindus all over India : 

^ li 

[0 5 ^e Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Saraswatl, 

Narmada, Sindhu, Caveri, come ye and enter 
into ^this water of my offering.] 

The four maths (monasteries) of Shankaracharya were 
established at the four extremities of the country giving the 
pilgrim an idea of its vast extent in all directions. The 
most sacred places of pilgrimage such as Badrinath. 
Dwarka, Rameshwaram and Jagannalh practically include the 
whole country between them and a visit to them is recom- 
mended in our religious books as a pious duty. 

Similarly, the idea of political unity was not unknown 
in ancient India. Though there were many states in the 
country, there existed the idea of paramount sovereignly. 
The titles of the Gupta kings sliow that numerous chiefs and 
princes acknowdedged their suzerainty and in the inscription? 
they were described as Maharajadhiraja. The paramount 
sovereign is one whose dominion extends to the remotest 
parts of the country. In the days of Buddhism the wdiole 
country w’as treated as one unit. It was so in the time of 
Asoka. In essential matters Hindus throughout the country 
act alike even to this day. Their fasts, festivals and social 
and religious rites go to sho\r that they arc one people and 
there is a great homogeneity among them. The idea of 
unity was also promoted by tlie i\Iuslims in the middle 
ages. Akbar, Shabjahan and Aurangzeb tried to conquer 
the whole countr}^ and to establish a uniform system of 
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administration in all its parts. They regarded the wliole 
country as one unit and tried to bring its dilTerent parts 
under their control.^ 

Periods of History 

The history of India is divided for the sake of 
convenience into tlirce periods — the ancient, medieval and 
modern. The ancient period extends from the earliest 
times to 1200 A.D., the mediieval from 1200 to 1761 and 
the modern from the eslaldishment of British Rule to llie 
present day. 


Sources of History 

Our sources for the history of ancient India consist of 
literature, archaeological monuments, coins, inscriptions and 
accounts of foreigners. The Vedic literature, the epics, the 
Jatakas and the numerous literary works that have come 
down to us yield %^aluable material for writing a history of 
India from the earliest period. The coins and inscriptions 
help us in determining the chronolog)" of dynasties and 
the ruins of monuments are of great use in settling the 
topography of ancient toR7is. The accounts of Greeks and 
Rpmans are important but more valuable than these are the 
observations of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien and Yuan 
Chwang who tell us a great deal about the political, social, 
economic and religious life of the people. 

The Muslims ivere great historians. Tliey have left 
many chronicles, diaries, letters and records 'which help us 
to reconstruct their histor}^ Almost all the Muslim kings 
had their official chroniclers 'who recorded the events which 
they saiv% Tliey often write in a hombaslic style and highly 
exaggerate the achievements of their patrons, yel tlieir 
historical value is ver}’' great. Tlic official records like llw 
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4in-i-Akban and the Akhabarat, many of which have rccent- 
y come to light, supply us with valuable infomalion about 
he working of Government, The coins, inscriptions and 
nonuments of the Muslim period are still things of living 
merest. They serve to clarify our knowledge of histoiy. 
The accounts of foreign writers like Alberuni, Ibn Balula. 
^bdur Razzaq, Bernier, Tavernier, Mannucci and others 
live valuable information about India and her people. 

The British period is rich in materials. There are 
lumerous state papers, despatches, journals, Ibtters, official 
records and contemporary writings of independent observers 
which are highly useful in writing a history of modern 
India. 



CHAPTER I 


PRE-HISTORIC INDIA 


The Conquest of the Aryans 


The earliest history of India can be traced to about Tlx 


B,C. 3500, but no doubt ladfa was an inhabited land long 
before that dale. The age al)Out which very little or nothing 
is known is generally called the Pre-Historic Age. 
Antiquarians divide this age into four periods according to 
the implements used for hunting — 

(1) the Old Stone Age, 

(2) the New Stone Age, 

(3) the Copper Age, and 

(4) llie Iron Age. 


Age 


It is very dilTicull to relate the history of the very first 
man and his immediate progeny on the Indian soil, but it 
appears that the earliest inhabitants of India were a black, ^ 
short-sized and thick-haired primitive people who lived on wild 
roots and fruits and earned their food by hunting and fishing. 
Some scholars are of opinion that they belonged to the same 
stock as the Negritos of Africa. They did not know the use 
of metal and were altogether ignorant of cultivation. They 
used rougli implements of stone like axes, spears and knives, 
etc., with which they killed animals and fisli which went to 
make their food. They lived in caves and never made huts 
or houses of any kind. Tliey knew the use of fire which they 
produced by rubbing sticks or stones against stones. Their 
dress was simple consisting of leaves or hides with which 
they covered their bodies. The descendants of these people 
are still to be found in the Andaman Islands, the Malay 
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Peninsula and the Philippines. The old view that the 
Dravidians were the earliest inhabitants of India has now 
been discarded and scholars are agreed that the men of the 
Uld btone Age were the earliest settlers of this country and 
that they lived here prior to the Dravidians. 



New Stone Weapons. 


The men of the Stone Age were conquered by another 
^e. race of men who were more civilised than they. Their wca- 
pons were made of stone but they were not of a primitive type. 
They were sharper, better chipped and polished than the 
weapons of their predecessors. They knew how to use bows 
and arrows and throw’ darts- and missiles. - They lived in 
houses, domesticated ■ animals aiid cultivated -lands. They 
used the wheel by which they made pottery and knew the use 
of metals. They seem to have been acquainted with the art 
of painting in some form as is testified by their pictures on 
rocks and caves wdiich have come down to us. Among these 
men are to be included the ancestors of the Sanlhals. Kols. 
Mundas of the Central Provinces, the Kbasis of Assam, and • 
the inhabitants of the .Nicobar Islands, who still live in a 
.slate of primitive savagery. These people entered the countr) 

. in . tw’o - waves, the first of which spread over the wliole 
country and the second did not make any progress towards 
the Deccan.* . The first immigration was that of the Kols. 
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Santhals, the Munclas and Hos and the second of those from 
whom the inhabitants of the Kicobar Islands, the Khasis of 
Assam and some of the aboricrinal Iribo? of Rurma are 
descended 



Old Stone Wenpons, 


The men of the New Stone A^e were superseded by The Copper 
others wliom wc might call the men of the Copper Age- 
They had implements of copper which they found more 
useful. 

Some scholars are of opinion that these long-headed 
and fair-complcxioned men were of ihe same stock as the 
Sumerians of Mesopotamia and llie modern Dravidians of 
Southern India. Probably ibcy entered India through the 
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North^Wesl passes or by way of Mekran and Baluclustan 
more than 4000 years before the birth of Christ, and took 
their abode in the valley of the Indus. Another view holds 
that they came from the South and spread towards the 
North. However that may be, there is no doubt that the 
Dravidians occupied the country both in the North and South 
before the Aryan Conquest. They were a civilised people. 
They knew the use of metals and manufactured weapons of 
copper. Their ornaments were made of gold and silver 



Cave-painting (Singapporc, C. I.)- 

and they had a copper currency in use. They built houses 
and forts for dwelling purposes. They built boats and ships 
and sailed in rivers and seas in pursuit of trade and 
commerce. They had a system of writing and a fairly 
well-developed language and literature which had & great 
Influence afterwards upon the Aryan language heir 
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^lalimucl's death in 1260 without an heir left the field clea. 
for Balban and he seized the throne for himself. 

He ruled witli an iron hand. He knew the country v/ell 
^.nd its difliculties. Tlie Hindus of the Doab were suppress- 
, ed with ruthless vigour. The jungles were cleared and the 
. robbers who infested the roads were slain. The Sultan liim- 
' self marched into the Doab, built forts and posted governors 
to keep order. In the district of Katehar the rebels 'were 
captured and slain in such large numbers that * the stench of 
corpses poisoned the air as far as the Ganges.’ Balban 
exerted' himself MUlh his usual vigour to deal with the 
'Mughals. He sent his eldest son Muhammad who ^^'as a 
jt^ehtle and cultured prince to guard the north-west frontier. 
/New forts were built and the old ones were repaired and the 
army was ahvays kept in a state of readiness. In 1270 
^Tughril Beg, the governor of Bengal, revolted. Balban 
marched into the countr)' at the head of a large force. 
Tughril fled but he was caught and slain by the royal ofTiccrs. 
His followers were impaled alive in the bazar of Lakluiauti 
and it is said that the butchery was so dreadful tliat the 
spectators fainted in terror and disgust. The government of 
Bengal was entrusted to his second son Bughra Khan, 

Balban was a 'great administrator. He saw the dangers 
around him and determined to deal with them. He meted out 
stern justice to all and cared nothing for rank or birth. One 
j of his nobles who slew a man was ordered to receive 500 
; stripes and the widow of the deceased person ^vas asked to 
(Strike the culprit ^riio had murdered her husband and it was 

J with difficulty that the -woman was appeased and induced to 
accept a money compensation. Balban had a good spy system 
which kept him informed of everything in the stale. TJic 
( real danger to his position ^v*as tlie po^ver of the ‘ Forty.’ 
He destroyed the Corps root and branch and removed his 
rivals out of the way in order to assure the future of ids 
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dynasty. His court was a model of strictness where c. 
thing was done to strike awe and terror into the peoni 
hearts. By such methods was order maintained and ih 
Kingdom of Delhi saved from ruin. 

Balban lived in regal pomp and splendour. His com 
uas well-known in Asia for its magnificence. Refugees fron 
distant countries found shelter there. Balban^s discipline 
was severe. ^ No jest or laughter was permitted in his darbar 
and no vulgar or low-bom persons were allowed to coiiic nc^* 
it. Though himself a military man, he appreciated litc 
ture and expended his patronage to the learned. He prolcc*^! 
ed poor and weak persons and was ever mindful of thr[ 
comforts. Though a strong despot, he was not devoid 
f amily ^ affection. He dearly loved his son Muhammad, a 
when the latter was killed by tlie Mughals in 1285, Balban’f 
grief knew no bounds. He did not sur\dvc this blow Ir 
and died a year later (1286 A.D.). ] 

After the death of Balban the nobles offered the cro\ 
to his second son Bughra Khan but that worthless print) 
preferred the pleasures of distant Bengal to the burdens of t! | 
empire. Then - Kajcjubad,„.son of Bughra Khan, a hoy x 
eighteen years of age, was placed upon the throne. He Hvt 
a life of debauch and paid no attention to his duties. H: 
example was followed by his courtiers and the entire adrti 
nistration was thrown into a state of disorder, Tlie ministc 
retired in disgust and was paraded through the streets on ai 
ass as if he were a common felon. Bughra Khan came fro; 
Bengal to ad\dse his son but his words fell on deaf ea 
Kaiqubad’s reckless pursuit of pleasure produced its eflc 
and he was struck dowm with paralysis. 

In this state of confusion there arose tw'O parties— th 
Khiliis and Turks— who contended for mastery^ in Dclb 
ThTleader of the Khiiji faction vas Jakludchi 
Finiz, the commander of the royal forces. The Khiliis h 
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ihc r clash and vigour succeeded in overpowering tlicir opno* 
nents. Kaicjiihad was mvirdcrccl in his palace of mirrors and 
thrown into the Jamna hy a man v/liose fallier had i)ccn }>iii 
to death by his orders* Witlioiit any diflicully Jalaluddin 
Firn;^ was proclaijncci king on January 13. 1290, in the p!nr*i 
of Kilfiklinri. The sole survivor of Ilalhan’s family Malik 
Chajju was ordered off to the fief of Kara. 


Chronological Summary 


Boatb of Qntbaddin ... ... 

Defeat of EUlo:: by Iltutniish 
Defeat of Qubaieba 
Cbingez Klian's Invasion 
Iltulmisb’s conquest of Bengal ... 

Annexation of Sintlb 

Iltnlmisb receives a patent from the Khalifa 
Death of Iltutmisb 
Dealli of Beriya 
The Tilugbals capture Lahore 
Hasiriulclin Arahrniurs death ... - 

Baiba n becomes king of Delhi ... 

Tughril’s rebellion ... ‘ ^ ... 

Death of Balban ... 

Jnlaluddin Firuz Ivhiiji proclaimed Idng of Delhi 
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CHAPTER XVII 

the ichiljis 


(1290—1320) 

assuming the reins of sovereignly Jala* 
luddin was an old man o£jeyenty. The new regime was not 
Me^hyjhe Turks w^ho_ regard^^ Khilj1s’^as^inferio7 to 
TIii~Jalali and Balbani nobles slill Vhislnisled each 
other bul gradually the prejudice against the Sultan wore off 
and the old nobles were deeply touclied by his sympathy for 
the former royal family. Many of tliose wlio were un* 
friendly to the new order were w’on over by grant? of latid 
and a lavish distribution of ^vealth. But llie Sultan’s mild- 
ness bred sedition in the state. In 3291 Malik Clmiiii. 
governor of Kara, rebelled and assumed the royaTThlr. flo 
v/as defeated and captured along wulh his associates hut. 
strangely enough- Firuz, instead of punishing them for their 
- , ^ • misconduct praised them for their loyally to their old 
masters, .Firuz’s mildnes: became distasteful even to the 
Khilji Amirs, and tliough. Ahmad Chap, one of the oITjccts 
of the court, advised the Sultan to he firm, he continued his 


tenderness even towards Thags and_robhers. 

As the old Sultan was anxious to avoid w^ar and blood* 



alft-tt<3-ain’6 
speditinn 
y Pevagin, 
mi A.i> 


shed, his expeditions against M^liva and Ranlhnmhhor proved 
a failure. The only tiling to his credit is his victory over liie 
^'lughals who invaded India in 1292, A large numher of | 
them were allowed to settle near Delhi and the locality in- 
habited 'by them came to\he known as Muyhalpur. TiiC) 
embraced Islam and were called Neu’Mtiplims. 

The .Sultan’s nephew and son-in-law Ala-ud-din. «-ho h.ad 
been entrusted with the government of Kara, was a very ambi- 
tious man.. Having heard of the fabulous wealth of. Dw;: 
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giri, the capital of tha Yadava rulers of the Dcccan, he re- 
solved to lead an expedition to that counlr}% He kept liis 
plan a secret and represented to tlie Sultan that he \ras 
thinking of an expedition against Jllalwa and secured liis 
permission for the purpose. But in 1294 A.D. he marched 
at the head of 8,000 Jiorscmcn against Raja Ramachandra 
of Devagiri and inflicted upon him a crushing defeat. Tlic 
Raja ^vas compelled to accept his terms according to Avhich 
he ceded Elichpur and paid a huge indemnily, consisting of 
several maunds of gold, pearls and other valuable things 
including a large number of elephants and horses. 
After this daring exploit Ala-ud-din returned to lus 
charge. ^ 

The Sultan v’as delighted at the news of Alamd-din's 
success in the Deccan and he set out to meet him in person 
notwithstanding the M’arning given to him by the loyal and 
outspoken Ahmad Chap. Ala-nd-din had already decided to 
seize the sceptre from his uncle and planned his death. WJien 
the two met in a barge on tlic river at Kara, Ala-ud-din gave 
the signal and the Sultan's head was cut off. His retainers 
were murdered and to convince tlie people of tlic Sultan's 
.death his liead was paraded in the army at Kara. Ala-ud-din 
was proclaimed king on July 19, 1296^ and the Amirs and 
nobles c/Tcred allegiance to him. 

Still the position of the usurper was not secure. 
The Jalali nobles at once look up the cause of the late Sullams 
sons and actually raised one of them to the throne under the 
title of Ruknuddin. The young prince tried to check Ala-ud- 
(lin's progress towards Delhi but his oun supporters betrayed 
him and went over to the side of the enemy. The unfortunate 
Prince fled to jMultan and Ala-ud-din entered Delhi in 
triumph. His supporters were deprived of their lands 
4 tnd wealth and when nothing was left they were pul tc 
death. 
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Having secured his position, Ala-iid-din thought of con- 
'quest. In 1297 he sent his generals ‘Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khan against Raja Karan Baghela^pf Gujarat. The Raja Ilcd ^-1^- 
from the field of haltic and sought'shclTcr with Ramachandra 
of Devagiri, leaving his wife to he captured hy the enemy. 

The cities of Anliilwara and Cambay were plundered and at 
the latter place Nusrat Klian seized a vast booty which includ- ' 
cd a slave named Kafur jvho afterwards became famous as 
Jlazardinari from* the price (of 1000 dinars) paid for him 
by his master. Kafur rose to Jjigh position in the slate and 
'Conquered many countries for Ala-ud-din. 

Not^vdtlistanding tlie failure of llie Miighals to conquer The 
^nd occupy any part of llie Indian tcrritoryrfTieir raids did lovasians. 
not cease. In Ala-ud-din’s time they became a great danger 
to the empire and he had to devise drastic measures to prevent 
them. In 1298 the Mughals entered India under their^lcadcr 
Qutlugh Khwaja, plundering and devastating llic lands which 
lay ”^on~HieiF* route. The people from the neighbouring 
country souglit shelter in Delhi and it is said that no room 
was left even in mosques. The Sultan’s forces defeated tlie 
Mughals and drove them out of the countrj". In 1301 tlicy 
app'eared again under AH Reg and Khwaja Tash hut tlicy were 
beaten hack with heavy losses. The last Muglinl raid of any 
importance occurred in 1907-08 under the leadership of Iqbal- 
manda hut the latter was defeated and slain hy the roVval . 
forces. In dealing vuth this problem Ala-ud-din followed the 
policy of Balban. He organised and maintained a large 
army. All old^fqrts were repaired and new ones were creeled 
on the route of the' Mughals and entrusted to tried generals. 

The outpost of Depalpur in the north was nssigrtcd to Glin^i 
(afterwards Sultan Gliiyasuddin Tughlnq) who 
to march against tlie hlughals ever)- winter and infliri hea\y 
losses upon them. The result of this was that the Mmilinls 
did not even utter the name of Hindustan as long as 
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Ala-ud-din 
and 2^ e w 
Muslims. 


The grand 
designs *of 
the S u 1- 
tan. 


Ala-ud-din lived and there was complete peace and security 
in the country. 

The who had settled in the country had 

embraced Islam hut they were always discontented and rest- 
less. Much of their discontent was due to the fact that they 
could not aspirgjojijgh jpsitions in jlm state, Ala-ud-din 
dismissed them all from his service."' In despair they formed 
plots to murder the Sultan. When he came to know of their 
designs, he exacted terrible vengeance. Every new Muslim 
■was put to death and about two to three thousand men were 
massacred and their families were given to theit 
slayers. Such was the iron rule of the Kliilji 

War-Lord. 

The success and prosperity of these early years led 
Ala-ud-din to form ambitious projeetsj^ He ivished to found 
a neiv* religion like the Prophet of Islam and go into tlm 
world in search of c onquest like Alexander of Macedon.^ . 
On this point he sought the advice of th^~fat Kdtwal' of 
Delhi Ala-ul-mulk, who told him that religion was the 
mission oif~PrdpKeIs~and that it was highly impolitic for a 
king to meddle in religious matters. As regards the second 
project he observed that the glory- of a king consisted in 
conquests but the kingdom of Delhi was in a peculiar 
position. The Mughals came again and again and ravaged 
the country causing much misery to the population. There 
was no able Wazir to look after the affairs of the state 
during the Sultan’s absence. Within India itself there were 
many places like Ranthamhhor, Mewar, Chanderi and 
Malwa which, should be conquered. The Sultan accepted 
the Kotwal’s advice and expressed his intention to act upon 
it though on his coins he described himself as the “ Second 
Alexander.” For the first time a Sultan of Delhi decided 
to embark on the costly and dangerous 'enterprise of building; 

II p a vast empire. 
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Ala-ud-din first resolved to capture the famous fortress r 
of Ranlliambjio.rjand in 1299 A.D. sent a huge army for the ^ 
purpose. But the Rajputs odered a stubborn resistance and ^ 
repulsed the Muslim attack. Hearing tins news llic Sultan ^ 
marched in person at the head of a large army, and captured 
the fort with great difficulty in 1301 A.D. Having appointed 
his own governor at this place, he directed his forces against 
Mewar. Tradition says that the expedition was due to, lust 
but there is no doubt that it 'was part of a larger scheme of 
countrj"-wide conquesL Cl ^toVl fell in 1303 A.D. after a 
terrible fight and Khizr Khan, the eldest son of the Sultan, 
was entrusted with the charge of the fortress. The fall of 
Cliittor was followed by the submission of ^lalwa." Soon 
afterwards the rulers of Mandu, Ujjain, and Chanderi were 
defeated and w'cre compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Khilji Sultan. Thus practically the whole of 
Northern India was brought under subjection by the end of 
1305 A.D. 

Having extended lus sway over the whole of Northern q 
India, Ala-ud-din turned his attention to the Deccan. He 
was the first Muslim ruler t5 attempt the conquest of that 
distant region, separated from the North by the Vindhya 
mountains, deep ravines, forests and rivers. Besides the 
distance, the physical features of the counlr)" and the wealth 
and~ power of the Hindu Rajas wlio ruled over large king- 
doms in theTDeccan, made his task difficult. But Aln-ud-din 
was not the man to turn back wdien he had set bis heart on 
a thing. Tlic important principalities in the Deccan at this 
lime were : — 

(f) The Yadavas of Devagiri who had tlicir capital at 
the latter place and whose chief Ramachandra 
(1271 — 1309) was a man of great resources. 

(u*) The Kakatiya dynasty, ruling over the counJry 
known as Tclingana, had its capital at Waranfjal 
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(in the IVizam-s dominions) and was at this 
time ruled ovei hy Pratap Rudradcva I. The 
ladavas and Kakatiyas liad a common fronUer 
y... „ often fought against each other. 

M The Hoysalas occupying the countr}' now included 
in the Mysore State had llieir capital at Dwara- 
samudra. Their Icing at the time was Vir 
who had come to the throne in 1291- 

92 A.D. 

(iv) The Pandyas ruled in the Far South with their 
capital at Madura, occupying tlie country calJed 
M^abar by Muharnmadan writers. Their king 
Kulasliekhara 1 (1268—1311) was a gifted 
ruler who encouraged foreign commerce and 
greatly increased the power of his dynasty. 

(v) The Cholas had Slink into insignificance hut the 
Cheras (Keralas) under Ravivarman had 
greatly increased their power and humhled the 
Cholas and Pandyas in battle. 

The existence of these powerful states in the Deccan did 
not ■ frighten the Muslim Alexander. He sent Midi^Kafiir 
at the head of a large jirmy agamst theJRaja of Dcvagiri 
i'.’ho'~h^~ Tailed to pay his tribute. The country wa.' laid 
v^e"'and'Ra^^iandra' wa^ He sued for peace. 

Kafur sent'lum to Delhi to wait upon the Sultan in person. 
He was treated kindlv and siven the title of Raya. Rnynn. 

In 1309 Kafur proceeded against the KakaTiyas, of Telin* 
SaD.a^ Raja Pratap Rudradeva I offered resistance hut he 
was defeated. A. treaty was made and he had to surrender 
all his wealth. Kafur returned to Delhi in 1310 with a 
Tast booty borne hy a thousand camels “ groaning under its 

"'^'^The conquest of Devagiri and Warangal increased 
Ala-ud-din’s pride and he sent Kafur a<rninst the Hovcnla 
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^nd Pandya kingdoms in 1310. Kafur made a dash through 
the southern country and received help from the rulers of'" 
Pevagiri_and Warangal. The strength of ' the Delhi army : 
frightened Ballala and lie proposed terms of peace. Kafur 
demanded the surrender of all his ivealth to which the Kai 
agreed. Ha\dng settled the affairs of the Hoysala country^ 
Kafur advanced against M‘ahar. A pretext for invasion was 
furnished by the quarrel between the Pandya ruler and his 
brother who had sought refuge at llic court of Dcllii. Tlic 
Kai was defeated, and Kafur pushed on as far as Ramc- 
slr^aram jvherc he destroyed the great temple and huilt a 
mosque in its place. He returned to Dellii in 3311 A.D, 

The Chera or Kerala king was also overpowered and had to 
acknowledge the sn^erainly of Delhi. 

After Ramachandra’s death his son Sankaradeva of 
Devagiri had 'udlhlield tribute. He ivas more courageous 
and self-respecting llian his father and so Kafur was sent 
again to punish liim. Devagiri jwas stormed and Sankara- 
deva was killed in 1312 A.D. The whole of Soiillicrn India 
now lay at the feel of the ^lusHm conqueror and Ala-ud-din’s 
empire reached its Ttenilh. It extended from Lahore and 
Depalpur in the north to Dwarsannidra and Madura in the 
soulli and from Bengal in the cast to Sindh and Gujarat in 
the west. 

v\la-ud-din did not M*ant to annex tlie Deccan stales to T/. 
the empirej, he only treal^ them <as his milch cow' to obtain 
their hoarded wealth and treasure. He needed money to j) , 
niainlain his large army ajid to put dov,*n revolt^ and cons-.^^- 
piracies. This done, he was satisfied as is clear from his 
ifisfruclions to Kafur who always insisted on tlie surrender 
of wealth and the acknowledgment of the SultanV su/erainly* 
Such a policy was the only wise choice and .Ala-ud'din must 
have seen the impossihility of ruling tliese distant countries 
from Dcllii. 
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Ala-ud-din combined in himself administrative ability of 
a high order with military genius. He adopted dr^Aic 
measures to put an end to sedition and rebellion in the 
state. He confiscated all land^ield in religious grant or free 
of rent. The revenue of the D oab ^v^as fixed at 50 per cent 
and collectors (Amils) ''vore^j^pjoj’ed^to jcalisc it from the 
village^headmen witlvgre^t severity. A gra^g tax on cattle 
was imposed and also a tax on houses. Spies were employed 
who informed the Sultan^f'*^ everything "that happened in 
his dominions. Drink' was prohibited and the Sultan ordered 
a well to be dug outside the Badaon gate into which all 
wine-bibbers and -sellers were to be thrown. Tlic nobles 
were forbidden to have social gatherings at their houses and 
were not alloM’ed to marry their children without llic 
permission of the Sultan. 

The greatest need of the Sultan was a large standing 
army to put down rebellions in the country and to check the 
Mughaljai^. But this was found impossible without cheapen- 
ing the prices of necessaries as well as luxuries. Regulations 

were issued for the con- 
trol of the market and 
the prices of all articles 
were fixed.* 

Tlio prices of slaves 
and cattle were also 
fixed. A handsome 
Coins of Ala-ud-din. slave boy could bc 

bad for 20* to 30 tankas and a milch cow for 

3 to 4 tankas. Even tbe 'smallest articles' sudr'as needles, 

> 



*The rates fixed by Ala-nd-dm ore given as 
JBarani, a contemporary Muslim historian. 
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omliS, f^hocs and cups did not escape the Sultan’s allcnlioin 
lie revenue of the Doab was realised in kind and grain 
'as collected in royal granaries to be spent in lime of 
eccJ. Ofliccrs were appolnlcd to see that the rates fixed by 
ic Siillan were not disregarded by inerclianLs and grocers. 
hcy\wcrc flogged and kicked for llic least deviation from 
icm. If anyone weighed less, an equal (]iiantily of flesh 
as cut off from his bocl3% The Sultan personally enquired 
Jielher the rales fixed by him were followed in (lie market 
ad anyone who cliargcd more was severely dealt with. 
11 merchants in the lown as well as (be country were regis- 
red and had lo enter into agrccmenls with the stale that 
cy W'ould sell iheir goods at the fixed prices. No distinction 
as made between a Hindu and a Muhammadan. The open 
')aco outside the Badaon gate was called the Sarai AJL 
here all were asked lo bring their goods for sale. Advances 
ere made from the public treasury to the Mullani traders 
} carry on their business. No man was allowed to purchase 
sstly stuff without the permission of the Dewan of the 
larkct. The cheapness .of food stuffs and other articles 
r daily use enabled the Sultan lo raise an army of half a 


iillion horse. 

He introduced 

the branding (dag/;) of 

Iticc in hnsk 

... 

... ... Tj jiials. 
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.*iiGaI of 
'Kingship. 


Peath of 
Ala-ud*din. 


Character 
of Ala-ud- 
din. 


horses in order to check the fraudulent practices of his 
so lers an nobles. Such a system could not last long and 
It \vas quickly upset after Ala-ud-din’s death, 

A word may be added about Ala-ud-din’s ideal of king- 
ship. The kings who had gone before him acted under the 
guidance of the ‘U! ^a ( learned in the Law). Indeed the 
age^ was one in A^iich religion played an important part in 
politics. The advisers of kings Vvere orthodox men who 
asked them to conform to the law of Islam as they understood 
it. Ala-ud-din struck a new line. He refused to follow the 
advice of the canonists and declared that he would do what 
Was good for the state and suitable for the occasion ■without 
troubling himself about the opinion of the orthodox. This 
gave a new .turn to the policy of the stale and the heavy 
punishments irhicb Ala-ud*din ordered were dictated not by 
religious but political considerations. 

Ala-ud-din’s excesses had so undermined liis- health that 
he wafe compelled to give up all work. His domestic life 
was far from happy. His wife and sons neglected him and 
his trusted servants intrigued to seize power. Rebellions 
broke out in Gujarat, Mewar and Devagiri and the old 
despot found himself helpless in the face of these diffi- 
culties. His health rapidly declined and he died on 
January 2, 1316 A. D. 

Ala-ud-din was a cruel and self-’wdllcd despoL He 
showed no mercy in dealing with his enemies and inflicted 
gavage punishments on the wrong-doers. A man of great 
courage, strength of will and fixity of purpose, he^ achieved 
fame "as a military general of rare ability and built^ up an 
.empire ..which practically included the whole of India. He 
freed the country from the Mughals and organised tlie 
administration so efficiently that no officer could take even 
a farthing extra from the peasants. But in his control of tba 
-market he betrayed ignorance of the laws of political econo- 
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Domy and llmt is wliy his system did not last beyond liis life- 
lime. Tlioiigh he ivas illiterate, he patronised learned and 
pious men and gave them lands and stipends. His achieve- 
ments hot)) as a military leader and administrator entitle 
him to a pl^-e among the great rulers of Indian histon*. 

After. Ala-nd*din’s death the evils of despotic rule he- 
came manifest on all sides and disorder l>cgan. Tljc M'orst 
feature of such a. government is that it breaks down when 
there is no capable man to guide and control it. Tlic. nobln^^ 
and Amirs, wliom tlie Sultan had pul doum with a high 
hand, tried 'to regain their former position. The Hindu 
Hnjas and Zamindars whose taxes had been increased and 
who liad sufTcred much from the careful accounts of the 
revenue minister eagerly awaited the end of the pre^^ent 
regime. From the highest officers of the state to llic village 
palwaris and muqaddnms who had felt llic Sultan’s iron 
hand all rejoiced that the old tyrant was no longer alive 
to clicck their bribes. The mcrclianls wlio had been depriv- 
ed of their profits also heaved a sigh of relief. Among 
Ala-ud*diTVs sons none was fitted to hear tlic Inirdcn of such 
a vast empire. They liad received no education and knew 
nothing of the art of government. In such circumstances 
the ruin of tlie empire ^vas only a question of time. 

Malik Kafur. setting aside tlie claims of the Sultan’s 
eldest son Prince Kliij^r Khan, placed on the throne 
Sluhalniddin Omar, a child of five or six years of age. His 
real object was to usurp the llirom; for himself. But he 
was murdered after 35 days and the noblc'^ placed on the 
throne Mubarak Kban, anotber son of ibc late Sultan. The 
new king began well. He abolished hi? fntherV larifT-Kiws 
and released the prisoners. The lands confiscated in the 
last reign were restored to their owners. Order wa^ estab- 
lished in the provinces. Raja Harapalrtdeva of D''‘vagJrI 
was captured and flayed alive in 1318. Rni Suk'^n !:nd 
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at this time fallen completely under the influence of Hawaii, 

-a Hindu convert from one of the lowest castes in''6ujarat. 

Khusrau Kha n and appointed 

. Chief Minister of the realm. 

Tlie early successes of his reign spoiled Mubarak’s 
-character. He became \dcious and began to indulge in the 
most degrading pleasures. Dressed like a female in ibc 
company of harlots and jesters, he insulted the greatest 
nobles of the state and abused them. The moral depravity 
-of the court produced a bad effect on the political system 
■of the empire. Tlie governors in the provinces began to 
think of rebellion. Khusrau, the king s favourite, also 
formed plans to usurp the throne and he succeeded in his 
attempt. One night he entered the palace 'willi his support* 
ers and murdered him (1320 A.D.). Tlie unclean oulcasles 
insulted the ro;^ ladies, massacred the children and 5ci7.cd 
royal property. 

There is one strange act of Mubarak’s life of vdiicb 
•there is no example in the history of earlier kings. Unlike 
the latter he proclaimed (1316 A.D.) himself the Right Hand 
of the Khilafat and Uyo years later assumed the title of 
Khalifa of God of heaven and earth. Either it %vas a fit 
of eccentricity which led him to do so or his desire to hide 
.the wickedness of his private life under the cloak of 
religion. 

Khusrau Khan ascended the throne under the title of 
,Nasiq^m and compelled the nobles to attend his court. 
T^ey did so but one of them Fakhn^ddin Kina (afterwards 
Sultan Muhammad Tugliluq) qui^y escaped at night from 
Dqjhi, and went to Depalpur where he related to his father 
■Ghazi Malik all that had happened at the capital/ Ghan „ 
Malik was deeply pained to hear of the disgrace of the royal 
family and of the usurpation of an outcaste like Khusrau. 
Muslim historians speak of a Hindu revival and the setting np 
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of iclok 5n mosques but lliis is an exaggeration. Ghnzl Malik 
marched at the head of a large army towards Delhi to avenge 
the insults offered to the royal family. Khusrau also 
collected his forces and the two armies met in lljc plain of 
Indarpat where in a contested haltlc Khusrau was defeated. 
He fled from the field of battle but lie was caugbt and 
brl:eadcd. 

Ghazi Malik now received the homage of the nol)lc 5 and 
chiefs of Delhi in the palace of the thousand pillars. He 
betrayed no anxiety to sci^c llie llirone. Bui as the line of 
Ala-ud-clin had become extinct, tlic noblas by common con- 
sent chose him as their king. This revolution again shows 
that the Muslims did not hesitate to offer the crown to a man 
of liumblc birth provided he was fit to wear it. 


Chronological Summary 
* 

A.T).. . 

’The ^fiighnl Invasion of India ... V202 

Ala*ud-din*fi expedition to Devngiri ... ... 1201 

Murder of Jninliiddin Khilji and accession of A1a-ud-din 
Kliilji ... ... ... - 1223 

Conquest of Gujarat ... ... ••• 1227 

‘Qutiuglj Klmwaja’s Invasion ... ».• ... 1223 

Siege of Banthatnbhor ... ... 1220 

AU Beg and Ktiwaja Task invade Hindnstan ... 1301 
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CHAPTER XViri 


the tughluq dynasty 

(1320—1412 A.D.) 

Ghiyasnd- ' Ghiyasuddin was elevated to tlie throne at a time when 

5A“tiia of MW "’as in. a stale ef eoafasioa. The 

r6gime prestige of the Croivn Jiad readied its lowest point, the 
treasury was empty and the administration had erased 
to function efficiently. With great tact and firmness 
the new Sultan restored order and secured the good- 
will of the Turkish nobles. Like the aged Firuz Kliilji, he 
was a stauifch but peace-loving Muslim. He was simple in 
his habits and well-disposed towards his subjects. TJie 
first thing he did was to recover the money of the state 
which had been squandered away by Khusrau to increase 
the number of his supporters. Many of them complied 
with the demand but Shajkli Nizamuddin Aulia, a local 
saint' of great influence, refused to return the money on the 
plea that, he had given away the whole of it in charity. 
The king did not press the demand for the Shaikh was a 
' holy man but the relations between the two became strained. 
Besides, the Sultan did not like the Shaikh’s way.c and 
habits and asked him to stop the songs and dances of Sufi 
ascetics but the practice was declared lawful by an assembly 
of religious men and the Sultan kept quiet. 

After this the • Sultan- reorganized the administration 
which had fallen into a state of disorder in the last reign. 
He revived the derg/i (branding) system and took active steps 
' to make the army efficient. He ordered bis officer.^ to im- 

prove the condition, of agriculture and not to burden the 
peasantry with heavy taxes. Ala-ud-din had fixed the 
^tate demand at one-half but this had been reduced after 
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hJs death. Ghiyas made a rule that the revenue should not 
be enlianccd beyond onc-tcnlh and one-clcvcnth in the pro- 
vinces and tlic country. He tried to avoid uncertain and 
heavy assessment which was njinous to a kingdom. The 
farmers of revenue were belter controlled. The amount 
which they liad to pay was fixed and not left to he settled 
as before from year to year. The position of the chiefs 
and licadmen was greatly improved. Tlicir income was not 
lax'ed and they were allowed to live in comfort. Tlic 
provincial governors were allowed to keep something in 
addition to their ’^^nlarics without cau*=ina anv inconvenience 
to the cultivator 

Having secured order in the country Ghiyasuddin turned 
his attention to the Kakaliya kingdom of Tclingana. the 
ruler of which had withheld allegiance after the fall of 
> the Khiljis. He sent his son Prince Juna against Warangal 
at the head of a large force. But before the fort could he 
captured, a rumour spread that the Sultan was dead at 
Delhi. The Prince returned to the capital in great haste 
and found the Sultan alive. But somehow he secured 
pardon and was again sent to Tclingana in 1323 A.D. The 
fort was reduced and the Raja with his family and goods 
fell into Muslim hands. 'Vnrnngal was renamed Sullnnpur 
and Muslim oHiccrs were appointed to govern the country. 

In 1324 llic Sultan marched to Bengal to support the 
claims of Nnsiniddin. a prince of the Bnlhani dynasty, who 
had appealed to him for help against his brother. Tlie latter 
was defeated and captured and Nasiruddin was placed on 
the throne of X^'cstcn. Bengal. 

During the Sultan’s absence llic parly that was ho.sti!e 
,, to him had been active at the capital. Tlie Crown Prince 
^ had become impatient to gel the throne and probably be waa 
supported by tlie Sultan’s enemy Shaikh Nir.amiiddin Aulia 
of whom he was n great favourite. Tlie Prince built ^ 
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palace at a distance of 5ix miles from Delhi for the 
icccption of his royal father who came and stayed in it. Bill, 
it is said, on a signal being given by the Prince* the building 
fell down and the Sultan with another son was crushed 
under it (1325 A.D.) Shaikfi Aulia's ominous projdiecy 
*Uinoz Delhi diir asC (Delhi is far off yd) came to Ik^ true* 

After the death of his father Prince Juna succeeded to 
the throne under the title of Muhammad Tughluq. fic was 
the ablest and the most learned of all the Sultans who had 
so far sat upon the throne of Delhi. He possessed n v.omler- 
ful mcmoiA^ a keen intellect and a higlily cultivated mind. 
He knew the arts and sciences of the age and could write 
and speak Persian with great ease and elceancc. His 
originality* eloquence and culture so impressed In'? con- 
Icmpora-'ies that they called him “ the wonder of creation/’ 
He excelled in argument and the greatest logicians of the 
age feared to enter into discussion with him. He was a 
staunch Muslim who compelled his subjects to observe the 
lends of Islam* But he was no bigot He tried to shake 
off the influence of theologians and applied his reason to old 
beliefs and traditions. He did not persecute the Hindus and 
tried to slop the practice of 5a/f. Tic was imparlinl in 
administering justice anti punished the high and low alike. 
He was kind and hospitaldc especially to foreigners who 
came lo his court. He conferred large gifts on and 

appointed them to high offices. But llicsc noble nuallties 
proved of little use to TMuliammad for he lacked judcTnent 
and a sense of proportion. His temper wa^^ short and the 
balance of his mind was easily disturbed. He wanted ihc 
pcdplc to carry out Ins reforms witlmul delay, and if th.cy 
hesitated or disobeyed his orders* he nunislicd them with 
great cnxcity. 

He Avas a great general who had ^von many battles and 
established his fame in distant countries. Some 
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OJirsty bm there IS no justification for such a vien-. To the 
teen of Jus age he seemed a mixture of opposites.' He was 
cruel and generous, devout yet disdainful of orthodoxy, 
proud yet the liumbJest of wen. 


. Within a few years of his accession to the throne hliihani- 
: mad brought the whole of Northern India and the Deccan 
< under his sway. ' His empire extended from Lahore and 
; Delhi to Dwarasamudra in the south and from Benpal in 
the east to Sindh in the ivest. The irhole country was 
divided into 23 provinces, the most important of which 
"Were Delhi, Gujarat, Malwa, Lahore. Tirhut. Laklin.atili. 
Kanauj. Devagiri and M'ahar 


T a vnttr.a 
in fhe 
Doi>b. 


Muhammad’s New Schemes of Reform 

; The first administrative measure which Muhammad 
introduced soon after his accession (1326 A.D.) was the 
taxation in the Doab. The Doab was the most fertile part 
of the empire and capable of jdelding a large revenue to 
tlie state. Gbiyasuddin Tughluq had tried to regulate the 
assessment of revenue and made certain new rules which 
have been mentioned before. Muhammad’s desire ohviotisly 
was to increase the revenue. But as ill-luck would have 
it, the revised taxation was enforced at a time when famine 
prevailed in the country. The peasants found it impossible 
to pay and left their fields to escape from tlic tyranny of 
the officers of the state. The Sultan’s wrath fell upon those 
who defied his authority and round about the district of 
Baran (modem Bulanclsbahr) the punishments were very 
severe. The Sultan ought to have withdrawi. a measure of 
this kind as soon as he came to know that tlicre was famine 
in the country. . Official rigour and want of rain caused 
mucii misery among the people. The Sultan nflcnvards- 
tried to make amends but it was too late. 
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It was nboul this lime (132(5 — 27 A.D.) that the Sullan 'jVnn'-ffr 
clcc5(lf*rl to transfer Ins capital from nelln to novniriri. 

Dcvnjriri was central while Delhi was far loo much in the 
north. lie wanted a place which would he equidistant from 
aff parts of the empire. In his o{){riioTi there was no risk 
in transferring the aipilal ns tlie norlli had been stihducd 
and the fear of the Muglial invasions had been considerably 
minimised. He ordered llte wholesale evacuation of Dellii 
and carried men, women and children to Devngiri which 
was renamed Daulnlabnd. All kinds of comforts were 
})rovided. roads were built and money was given to meet 
‘'Ite expenses of tlic journey but the people looked iq)on 
this migration to a foreign land as an exile. When ibe 
Sultan saw the failure of Ins scheme, he ordered the people 
to go back to Delhi and many died in despair. He tried 
his l>cst to make the old capital otice again populous and 
prosperous but lie failed to do so. 

The scheme was wliolly unsound. Daiilatabnd was 
sittmicd at a long distance from the northern frontier and it 
was a mistake of tlic Sultan to lliink that it was possible for 
him to offer adequate resistance, if a foreign invader mtered 
the l^unjab from the north-west. ]>csides. tlic Hindu Rajas 
swd chiefs who Tvere a)tiv?y5 ready lo rche) cou)d net he 
kepi in check from such a distant base ns Devagiri. Tlicy 
were sure to withhold their taxes and declare tlicir 
independence. 

But none of these measures caused so much loss to the c. 

treasury as tlic issue of the Token Currency about 1330 A.D. 

The Sultan\s generous gifts, his taxation policy in the Dnah 
and his transfer of the capital had resulted in a heavy drain 
on tlic trcasur)\ He wished to iiiGrcasc his resources to rover 
the drain and to launch his grand schemes of foreign cnnqtt^st. 

Besides, there was another motive. Up till now gold and 
silver had been used in the kingdom of Dellii for currency 
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purposes. During the later period of Alauddm’s reign, 
plenty of gold had come into Hindustan and disturbed the 
ratio between gold and silver. This ratio was further dis- 
turbed by the scarcity of silver which was common to the 
whole v;orId at the time. To multiply the amount of currency 
the Sultan issued token coins of copper which were to pass for 
gold and silver coins and all transactions were to be effected 

through them. The novelty of 
the scheme took the people by 
surprise and since the Sultan 
had failed to make the mint a 
state monopoly the token coins 
were fabricated in ^private 
houses. The people paid 
their taxes in copper and 
hoarded gold and silver with the result that trade came to 
a standstill and ilie slate was pul to great loss. The Sultan, 
who had no dcrirc to defraud bis subjects, at once repealed 
his edict and pcrinillcd gold coins to be exchanged for those 
of copper. Thousands of people from all parts of the 
country brought the token coins and a mound arose near 
the fort of Tugbluqabad. 

These measures made the Sultan unpopular and he came 
to be looked upon as a visionary who tried to do impossible 
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things. 

Alnhanimnd was an autocrat hut his outlook was liberal# 
He did not allow the religious leaders to interfere with his 
policy and showed greater regard for the Hindus than his 
predecessors. This made the priestly class hostile to him. 
His love of justice was so great tlial he personally looked into 
the details of the administration and punished laymen and 
priests afikc. iVolfiing cou?rf save a wron^-daer from the 
punishment which his guilt merited. Tlic Sultan’s brother 
sat ivilli the Qaai in the court of justice to brin^ to bonk 
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powerful Amirs and nohlo who broke the law. As there 
was dearth of talent in tlie country, he employed forcipt^ers 
in his sendee and treated them with areal lil^eralitj’. T^len from 
Turkestan. Persia. Khorasan and oilier countries of Asia 
came fo his court and received ricli rewards and ;:5fts. Hut 
his policy had a disastrous effect. llic foreipners plotted 
and intrigued to keep power in their liands and llieir rebel- 
lions caused disorder tlirouglioul the empire. The artivifn ' 
of the slate were many-sided. It encouraged trade and ir- 
dustrics. There was an industrial department whore th * 
most costly fabrics for the use of the royal household am* 
the nohlcs and Amirs were prepared. 

As lias been said before, shortly after Muhammad’s Thr 
.accession to the throne the Doah suffered from famine whioli ® 

caused rnueh distress among the cultivators. A few yoa?s pa^frr. 
later a serious famine occurred which, according to one 
i\Iuslim historian, lasted for seven years. In Delhi tiie pric*^ 
of grain rose to 16 or 17 jifals per sir and men and mith' 
began to die of hunger. Men were seen eating Iiurnan flc^h 
and cooking hides. To lessen the severity of famine tlie 
Sultan removed his court to a place which lie ralli d Sarai:- 
dwarf (gate of heaven) in (he Fnrrukhnhnd dislrirl vdiere he 
collected grain and fodder from llie <15*^1 riels of Oudh. lie 
caused wells to he dug and advanced loans to the agricul- 
turists, After his return from SarnedM-arf lie appointed an 
ofliccr to devise means of improving the cultivalinn. Advnrrc^ 
granted from tlic treasun* but the ofiircrs v.en” 
greedy that they appropriated the money to their n\.n use. ^ 
Distress continued as before and ihousand^^ of f>f*oplc died 
of 5 tnr\’ation. 

ilfuhamnivad was nn ambitious general. In (he early Fixrfgn 
rears of (he reign he thought of the conquest of IChora'^^n. 

He collected a large army and spent a great deal of money 
on it hut the ide.a tras abandoned soon owing to certaif 
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<]i(!!ciil(ies. An expedition was sent to the Him^vas to 
clusiise a JocaJ IiiJJ chief who was at last madc^o acknow- 
efK'c t!ie su7>erainty of Delhi. This has been wrongly de- 
scribee? !>y historians as his mad project to conquer China. 

1 he Sultans prestige was lowered by the failure of Ins 
fsminc produced much suftcring and 
cans(?i a great fall in the public revenues. The provincial 
governors took advantage of his dilTicultics. I\Tabar and 
ihdep^^^^^ and 13S7 rcspcdivcly. 

The Hindus of the Deccan founded the kingdom of Vi java- 
1336 A.D. ‘Ainul Miilk, the governor of Oudln 
was goaded into rebellion by the suspicious policy of the 
Sultnu in 13-10-41 but he was dcfenled and disgraced. Soon 
after disturbances occurred in Sindh but thev were pul down 
and order was restored. 

Tlic slate of affairs in the Deccan was more serious. The 
foreign Amirs who were in the service of the slate stirred up 
strife and incited their fellow-Amirs in the Deccan to revolt. 
In 13 13 Krishna Nayak of Wa rangal organised a confederacy 
of Hindu prTnees to rid his country of Muhammadan domina- 
tion. He succeeded in his attempt and Warangal, Dwiir- 
samndra and Kampila separated themselves from the empire 
of Dellii. The foreign' Amirs organised themselves and with 
their combined forces defeated the imperial general and 
captured Dnulatabad. They elected one of their leaders 
Hasan Kangu as their king {1347 A.D.b He assumed the 
title of Rahm an S hah and his dynasty came to be called 
Rahmani lifter his name. Tlie Sultan advanced against the 
AnTrs but he had to leave Daulatabad owing to a rebellion in 
GiT-amt. .He clihsed the rebel into Sindh and collected troops 
"to with him. But a few miles from Tlmtla he fell ill 
and died in 1351 A.D. Nothing availed to save the empire 
from rtiin, and ibc policy of punishment wliicli liliiliaminnfl 
piir~i!o<) tlironphout liis life proved futile. 
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Alan and nature conspired to bring about MubanimndV 
ruin. His viblcnrand'ljasly Iciiipy;, bis novel sclicmcs and 
the impetuosity with wbicli be carried llicm cut disgusted tlie 
people and estranged their sympathies. The famine drained 
the resources of the stale and wrecked all plans of ndminis 
Iralivc reform, Tlic orthodox party offended by llie Sultan’s 
impartial justice turned against him and tliwartcd his 
measures. The foreign Amirs rebelled in Central India, 
Gujarat and the Deccan and hy ]3'17 the spirit of sedition 
spread all over the land. Embittered hy opposirion, the 
Sultan lost all faith in the methods of conciliation and 
severely punished the wrong-doers. Rut the remedy proved 
worse than the disease. He sotighl the Klialifa’s patent of 
authority to strcngtlien his position hut even tliis failed to 
secure peace and order in the empire. 

Ibn Balilta. a native of Tangier in Northern Africa, 
came to India in 1833 Ad), and visited the court of Muham- 
mad Tughluq. He has left an account of the events of 
mad’s reign and the condition of the people. He was 
appointed the Chief Qazi of Delhi by the Sultan and Ironlcd 
with great generosity. He dwells upon the rebellion^ of the 
reign and supplies many details about the systen^ of govern- 
ment, He remained in India till 13)2 and it v/as afier U\s 
return to bis native land tliat be wrote tlic nerour.t of his 
travels. Ihn Ratuta is generally truthful and informa- 
tion is reliable and interesting. 

Firnz was the son of Rajah, brother of Stdtari Tuehlnq 
Shah.^ He was born in 1309 A.D, and was trained in JnjHnrs- 
of government hy bis cousin i^Inhammad Tughbm v, ho Irented 
him with great kindness and afTccllon, As Muhammad had 
no son. he nominated Firu:^ as his sncccs'^or nl th^ lime of 
his death. Firuit was a man of a religious tuni of mind; he 
shrank from the cares and anxieties of governing an empire 
Hand it was with difficully that the nobles were able (o j.::r5uadc 
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him to cany out the ^vishes of his patron. Tavo attempts 
"were made to tliAvart his succession but they ended in failure. 
During his reign of 38 years (1351—88 A.D.) Firiiz did no^ 
thing to increase the extent of the empire but introduced 

of the people. 

Since the days of Ala-ud-din Khilji the orthodox party 
had been in the background. Neither Ala-ud-din Khilji nor 
Muhammad Tugliluq had cared for its advice. Tlicy con- 
sulted the best interests of the state and tried to protect 
them. But Firuz was a difTcrent kind oF man. According 
to Ins OAvn admission he Avas more fit for the life of a 
darvesh WwLTi for the difTicult duties of kingship especially in 
tlic fourteenth cenluiy. He followed the Quran \rith strictness 
and accepted llic laAv as given to him by i\Taulvi 5 and Muftis. 
Being a strict S unni lie suppressed the Shia: and other 
licrelics,' Avho tried to obtain folloAsxrs among the people. 
Even in his campaigns he AvithdrcAv for fear of shedding 
Muslim blood Avbcn A’ictory Avas almost Avithin his reach. 
Such a policy dictated by religious considerations prOA^ed 
fatal to the empire in the long run. 

Although a bigot, Firuz Avas a kind, pious and generous 
king Av*ho did much for his people. He had no nmhition like 
his predecessors nor had he their capacitj* or courage.^ He 
Avas timid and his Aveakness of Avill marred all his enterprises* 
Being orthodox, he forbade CA^ry kind of decoration in the 
palace and used earthen vessels instead of those of gold and 
silver. He never began an undertaking Avithout taking n 
(augury) of the Quran. He shoAved favour to holy men and 
Av’hencver he heard of a faquir or a darvesh he Avent to see liim* 
He Avas fond of game and was often seen pursuing his quarry 
in the Anld Avastes 'of Badaon* He Avas a man of Asadc human 
sympathies who felt for his subjects and tried to prornbtc 
their Avclfare according to his lights. His charity extended 
to all but religion coloured CA'crylhing that he did.* Bif^ 
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wns lo him only n preparation for iJeath nnd he exhoHed 
other men to turn their thouplils to God. To iko hh own 
word? he acted on the principle: 

Belter a ]>coplc’s weal than treasures va?i. 

Belter an empty chest than hearts downcast,” 

The reign of Firuz %vns marked by no great conquc^t<; or 
annexations. He made no attempt lo recover the lost provincf ': 
of the empire. Twice he mnrclied into Bengal but lo no 
purpose. In 1353 he advanced against Ilaji Ilyas who had 
declared his independence and laid siege lo the fori of Ikdala 
but the wails and sliricks of women induced him lo rai^^e 
the ?iegc and return lo Delhi against the advice of hi^ 
generals. The second expedition was undertaken in 1339'(^0 
but Firur/s wcvikncss again prevented him from securint: ilic 
^ o])cdiencc of the ruler of Bengal. On his way back, how- 
ever, he received the homage of the Raja of Oris'^a and 
several other chiefs of the neighbouring country. 

In 1360 FiruzV higolr}" led him lo march against the 
Rni of Nagarkot who submiUed after a siege of six months. 
A number of books were seized one of which dealing with 
astronomy w'ns translated into Persian hy the orders thr 
Sultan. 

The TJiatta (Sindh) campaign of ] 352-03 shows i)je 
SullatFs ullcr lack of military talent and geographies'll 
knowledge. He lost his w'ay in the Rann of ICutch and 
was not heard of for six months. Tlic situation wa*^ slaved 
by ttic minister who managed the affairs at Delhi with great 
Incl and sent reinforcements to the Sultan. A renewed altacl: 
resulted in the submission of the niler of Sindh who w'ns 
sent lo Delhi wdicrc a pension settled on him. 

Firuz/s problem was three-fold: (1) lo reorganise the 
'■ administration according to the sacred law*; (2i to inrrease 
the income of the stale: and (3) to promote thr ^'e1^beinn: 
of ihc people w'ho had suffered much in the last reign. 
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As Firuz had obtained the throne with tlie hclji of the 
noWes^ he revived the system of jag irs vhich Ala-ud-din Imd 
discontinued. He abolished many unjust taxes and retained 
only four. For the benefit of the cuTtTv'ators he dug four 
^canals from the Satlej and the Jamna and levied ten per cent 
"ir the' irrigation cess. Waste lands were brought under 
cultivation and the total revenue of the state became much 
larger than before. The collections were made mildly and 
tlic officers of the state were asked not to take from the r 3 ’ot 
more than what was due. Tlie result of this leas prosperity 
of the peasants and the growth of cultivation. 

Tlie army was organized on a feudal basis. I-ands were 
granted to soldiers in lieu of .salar):^ Tliey were treated 
kindly and even old and infirm persons were allowed to 
■continue in service^ Posts became hereditary and officers 
and .'■•oidiers were allowed to find suhstilutes whenever they 
liked. The Sultan had a large number of slaves who depend- 
ed upon him for every tiling. Their number swelled out 
of all proportion and they became a menace to the empire. 

The Sultan had a great regard for the people. He 
abolished torture ._and made the laws more bumaiic. lie 
granted compensation to those who had sulTcrcd in Jhc last 
Tcign. lie granted stipends to learned and pious men. cstah- 
Hslicd schools arid found work for the uncmploj’cd. He 
established an office called the Diu'nn-i-I\hairat (Charity* 
Office) which granted aid to poor Muslim parents for the 
marriage of their daughters. For the relief of the sick and 
-tljc sulTefing a hospital was established at Delhi where 
medicine and food were given free of charges. 

The Sultan was a great builder. He repaired many old 
buildings and constructed new ones. He laid out 1200 
gardens and built many mosques, palaces, tanks and inns 
for the travellers. He founded the towns of Fathabad, 
nntzabnd nnd Jnunpiir. 
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Firuz’s kindness was often misplaced and had a had 
.cfTcct on the adminiPtralion, The policy of was c 

** mistake. It led to rehellion and independence* The Sultan 
connived nl llic faults of liis officers and encourarred llicni 
to employ corrupt ways. The army was ill-organized and 
inefficient. Merit was no qualification for public service and 
when a man died he was succeeded hy his son or son-indaw. 
'J'licrc was no regular system of audit, and accounts often 
remained unchecked. As the Sultan was unwillinfr to master 
the details of business* he delegated liis authority to otlicrs 
mIjo did what they liked. 

Finiz died in 13f]8 A.D. and his death was followed hy xiu* 
a period of confusion and anarchy. The throne of Dcilii 
was claimed hy rival princes and led to wars of sncce— ion 
f^he rulers were mere puppets in the hands of the noMe^ 
who raised them to the throne, and who used tliem for their 
own selfish purposes. The last ruler of the dynasty 
Mahmud Tughluq wdio was a weak and incompetent man 
utterly powerless to end (he strife of partiV^ or to put down 
(he rehelHons of Hindu chiefs and provincial governors 
In such a state of confusion the nev.s v/as received thn? 
1'iimir the I^mc was advancing upon India. 

Timur was a Turk who helong^Yl to the Farias Tribe, 
lie was a mighty conqueror who had overrun practically the 
whole of Vi'estern Asia and huilt for himself an empire. He 
set out from Samarqnnd with a large army and reached the 
Indus in September, 1398 A.P, lie occupied Multan 

ami then marched to niiatncr which wa«^ captured and tin' 
Hindus sulTercd heavily. From thence he proceeded to 
Dcllii, plundering and devastating the lands that came In 
.^lus way. Here a large army consisting of 10,000 horse, 
40,000 foot and 120 elephants asscmMcd to me^*? him. 

Hut it could ofTcr no resistance to his fiery Turks and Sulia.nr 
Ahihmud Tuehluq (led in panic to Gujarat. 
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Timur entered the city and held a court xvinch was 
aliendcd by the principal citizens of Delhi. The holy men 
ol the city begged him to spare the lives of the people 
and Timur is said to have granted a general amnesty. 
But tlie promise was not kept and bis soldiers plundered and 
^ , massacred the inhabitants. Timur was impressed by the 
stately buildings be saw in Delhi and ordered man^ artisans 
to be captured. They were sent to Sainarqand to build the 
famous mosque which be bad planned. 

On his return journey Timur took Meerut and pushing 
further north defeated the Hindus in the ncighbourltood of 
Ha rd w ar. He left India after inflicting ruin and misery upon 
the ]}eople, the like of which they had never suffered before 
in any single invasion. 

The efTccls of Timur’s invasion were disastrous. Dis- ; 
order and anarchy prevailed in the counlr)\ Delia was " 
depopulated and its fair cities and castles were sacked and 
l)urnl. Famine and pestilence further added to the misery 
of the people, blcn and cattle died in large numbcr.s and 
the country was impoverished. So complete was the ruin of 
Delhi that' Tor two wliolc months not a bird moved wing in 
Delhi.’ The cmjjire was broken up and in the outlying 
provinces the local governors became independent. Mnlumt d 
tried to regain his lost power but in vain. He was success* 
fully opposed l)y Kbizr_Kl;an. - Timur’s viceroy in the 
Punjab. Tlic luckless i^labmud died in 1412 at Kaiilml 
after a fruitless reign of 20 years and with him the Tvtghhu^ 
dynasty came to an end. 

Cftusc.'? of Tughluq dynasty produced some able rulers hut 

the fall of thev failed to make the empire strong and pcrnmucjit. 

Muhammad’s policy caused rchellions in all parts of hi? 
dominions and famine greatly added to ll)c sufferings of the ^ 
population already tired of bis innovations. Tlic foreign 
Amirs wlmm be bad employed in his scr\’icc often disregarded 
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liis orders and eared Hulc for iljc interests of ilic rinpire, 
I’iniz u’as ti hcricvolerit hut weak <lespot. rratoml 

t weakness of will and hjs haldl of hein^ pujded ky liu* priestly 
class niarred l!ic cfTccl of his reforms, 111*= wlirdr pnliry 
tended to weaken t))c administration and create disorder in 
the slate. The number of slaves increased lo iriO^Oni) atwi 
meant a heavy drain on^^Thc financial resource^ of t))e 
ndminislration. Their a])])oinlmenl to the hiejiosl ofikcs in 
tlic stale caused dissatisfaction amonn the noldc^. The 
successors of Firuz inlieritcd neither prestiee Jmr power, 
They fotind il inipossiblc lo supj>rcss the factions tliat arose 
at the capital. When the centra) government bora me \vTak^ 
ihc provincial dynasties established them'^clvcs and developed 
ihcir own administration and enburr. 

Besides these causes there were others that existed in the 
[ crpnnisalion of the empire itself. In 1327 the Tuphluq 
empire extended from Delhi to Dwarsnmudra in the sotnh 
and from Thatta to Gaur in the oast. The lonp di^tanre^^ of 
the various ])rovinccs and tlic absence of the moans of 
connnurncalion made proper rnanapement dilkcnb and the 
local poYcrnors found it easy to declare their indcpcndr-wc. 

The Hindu chiefs were not yet reconciled to the Ids'*- 
of their pow‘cr and were ever ready to profit by a stale 
of disorder. The empire did not command their loyalty 
and devotion. They rejoiced in its decline and indeed it 
a pood oj>))oriunity to free themselves from its eonlrob Tiie 
frontiers of the empire had hern nepleclrd since the days <^f 
Ala-mhdin, The Tuphluqs, possihly in the l^elief that all 
dancer was oYcr> did nothing lo safeguard the frontier :nid 
to bar llic entry of foreign invaders into India. ‘.,.An7or*^r t!ie 
numerous officers tlicrc was none who had an intimate k?mw* 
ledee of tlje position and resourcfs of the coimtrie*' of 
X^cslcrn Asia. The result of this was that when Timur^s 
' vaneuvard under Ins son crossed the Indus there was nothing 
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I to resist its advance into the countrj-. Much depended upon 
v:rthe character of the monarch in the India of those days. His 
.strength or •weakness determined the future of liis dynasty. 
An incapable ruler had no chance amidst contending parties 
and rebellious chiefs. Lastly, a merely military empire 
resting on force could not last long, life' decline "of its 
power at the centre '\vas a signal for the provinces to scp.arBte 
themselves from the parent organisation. 


Chronological Summary 


Birth of 'Firm Tughluq 



A.D. 

3300 

Conquest of Telin^fana 

— 


1323 

Death of Gluyasuclciin ^Tughinq 


... 

1825 

Transfer of the capital to Daulafabad 



1320*27 

Introduction of Token Currency ... 



1330 

Ibn Batuta'e arrival in India 



1333 

Independence of M*abar 



1835 

Foundation of Vijavanagar 



1330 

Independence of Bengal 


... 

1337 

Bcvolt of Krishna Nuyak 



1313 

Poundotion of the Bahinnni .Kingdom 


... 

1817 

Death of Muhammad Tughluq 



1351 

Finir/s first expedition to Bengal 



1353 

The second expedition 



1350 -GO 

Conquest of Nagarkot • * 



1300 

The Tliatta campaign 



3302 G3 

Death of Finiz 

... 

... 


Timor’s invasion 

... 



Dfst'b of MBliffiud Tugbluq and Ibc eitinclion 
Tiicbluq dynasty — — 

of Ih^! 

ina 



cnArrnn xix 

THE PROVINCIAL DYNASTIK 


After the fall of the Tugliluq empire liulia split Th^ Urtak 
up into a number of independcnt^slalcii-Foinc of ^vhicb be- tTnitj 
came very powerful and acquired a vast influence. The 
unity of the country wn? destroyed but (here was no anarchy 
or (Reorder, for llic new kingdoms set up strong and elhcicnl 
adrninislrnlions. A feeling of pn^meiaH^^rn grew uj> which 
bred intolerance of rival organisations and made war for 
political supromuey inevital)Ie. Political activity was 
localised and each state followed its own line of develop- 
ment, The most important of these states were Rengah 



Soan — Gmir. 

Jatmpur, MaUva, tiic Rajput principalities in the North and 
the Rnhmani and Vijaynnagar kingdoms in the South, 
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Brnpil, 


Hcngnl declared its independence in the time of Sultan 
Mulmninmd Tiighluq, Firuz made an attempt to recover it 
but his (iniidily spoiled the fruits of victor)". In 1493 the 
throne of Bengal was occupied by Husian Shah who founded 
the Husaini dynasty and opened a new era in the history of 
the province. He was a strong and capable ruler who cstah- 
lished order in the coiintry. He was succeeded by his son 



Ataln 


Kusral Shah (1518 — 30) who conquered and annexed lirhtU 
end maintained friendly relalions with Bnhnt, the Mughal 
Kmperor of Delhi. .After the decline of the ;h!^aitii dyna<^ty 
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flic Afghans nndcr ^>licr Shall made !hcmr*elve‘^ masters of 
Bengal and Bihar. Tlicy lield the country until tliey v(!rc 
ousted by Akbar in 1576 ^vhen Benf.!a1 ^^'n< annev^'d to the 
Mughal empir* 



Kino i^ocoralioiiR in the Atnia 

Tlic kings of Bengal were great patrons of art and 
learning. They built mosques and foenfded charitable 
institutions. The city of Gaur is famous for its monnrncnls. 
It contains n large number of building- mostly of l»rirk of 
which the torn!) of Husain Sliah and the Qadam Bnsul are 
the most famous. The mosque at Adina is well knov.n for 
its l>caut\% design and construction. These king* gave nn 
impetus to the development of literature. 7‘he llainayana 
j and i\Iahabharata were translated into ilie Bengali langunrre 
Avluch was patronised by the state, 7'he Bham'**afa r.1<o 
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translated into the vernacular by Maladhara Basu and 
v-' ^ idjapati, the celebrated Alaithil poet, wrote some of his 
poems in praise of Nusrat Sliah. 

The kingdom of Jaunpur was founded by Malik Sarwar 
Khwaja Jahan who was entrusted ^\dih the go\xmraent of 
tlie whole country from Kanauj to Bchnr by Mahmnd 
Tughluq, in 1394. He w-as also given the title of Malik-us- 
Sharq (lord of the cast) from which the kingdom came to be 
known as Sharqi. During the confusion that followed the 
invasion of Timur, the Kh^^*aja Jahan declared his indepen- 
dence and made Jannpnr his capital. The most remarkable 
ruler of the dynasty wns Ibrahim Shah Sharqi who came 
to the throne in 1402 A.D. He i was a man of talents and 
a great lover of arts and letters. He Avent to war with the 
kings of MaHva and Delhi and compelled Sultan Mubarak } 
to make peace. Tlic last ruler of the independent dynasty 
of Jaunpur Avas Husain Shah Avho Avas defeated by Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi and the kingdom As^as annexed to the empire. 

The Sharqi kings Averc great patrons of Icaming. TJicy 
gave shelter to learned men Avho fled from the court of Delhi 
at the lime of Timur’s in\'asion. Jaunpur became a famous 
scat of Icaniing and began to he called the Shiraz of the East. 
The Sharqi kings Averc great builders. Some of their 
buildings exist to this day. These are the Jamd-Masjid. the 
Alain Masjid and the I>al DarA^'nzn Mnsjid Avhich combine 
solidity with exquisite design and elegance. TJic palaces of 
the Jnunpnr kings Avere destroyed by the Lodi emperors of 
Dclbi. 

It Avas during the stormy period following the invasion 
of Timur that DilaAvat Khan, Avho claimed descent from 
Muhammad Ghori and was given the jagir of Dhar by Finiz ^ 
TnehUiq, declared independence in 1401 A.D. He seized 
Malwa and established a new kingdom. He a^ms succeeded ’ 
hx his son Hushang Shah (1405 — 34 A.D.) who transferred 
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IIS capital from Ujjairi to Mamlu uhicli ^^ns ruiomrd \Mtti 
riany beaiiliful hinldmg.^.” In ]-5:;S A.D* hi^ min!>tcr 
Jalimnd Khiiji u^^uriirrl the tliroru! for Inni‘'»:lf and pnt 
n end to tlie line of Dilav.*nr. The new Khiiji Sultan 
ainous for his hrnvcry and peneralship all o\er IHndm'tnn 
nd under Ins rule Malwa hecamc a powerful and pro>j)eroii5 
in^dom. In 1331 A.D. Mnluimd II. the InM ruler of this 



nt\ ^vas defeated l)y Hahndiir Shah and the kirn:<lorn of 
lalwa was annexed to GuJaraL It continued to f>e n part 
r it until it was coiKpiered hy Htimnyun. 

The rulers of Malwa had n ^real Hkinr^ for huildinps. 
hpv adorned their aapital Mandu ^vilh many heatUiful 
ios<}ues and palaces of which the tornh of Hu'^uain Shah* 
ui mosque huill hy Maltmud Shah, the Hindoln Mahal and 
ic John? Mahal are the most well known, 'ITcsc htnidines 
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Gujarat. 

\ '• 


arc generally Iniilt ol’ rcd-sandslone and while marMe has 
al«o been used in decorations. 

Like 1 1)0 governors of some other jirovinccs nionlioned 
before Z g f ar Khan who had been enlrnstcd with the govern- 
znent of Gujarat declared his 5ndo|)cndcncc in MOl A.P. He 
v;as succeeded hy h?s ?on .-^hnian Sfuih in 1411 A.D. who‘ 
proved to he a brave and warlike ruler and was the true 



rnic in a Mnnjid at AlanadaLiad. 


founder of the independence of Gujarat. He laid the founda- 
tion of the town of Ahmndabad on the' bank of the Subaramrdi 
and adorned it with beautiful buildings. He defeated the ruler 
of Malwn in 1421 A.D. but granted him pardon on the pro- 
mise of feallv in the future. He was a hinot and in lii*^ real 
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for ihc faith he waged war^ agauwt tla.^Uiiidas ra/t'd ?iuiny 
temple^ to the grotind and cotinudlccl tia-jn to crnhrnre Mam. 

Bui the greato't ruler of (Jujarat wa^ Mnlimud llif'nrhr? who 
a?^e(*nde(l the tliroue lu M59 A.f). He a great V' triior 
and a man of military lalenl^. Tlie IJajpuN of Ohamnanir 
surrouderocl to him n!\d the Baja of Junavnrh v'ac forreii \o 
accept Ids aullionly and the pirates iufcj-tinrr the of 

Gujarat were sii[)pressed. Hut in 1507 AJ). la* ^va‘^ defoat^*d 
by llic Portuguefc who were now aide to r-lnhli^-h fli'dr 
power on the sea-const and hreome the master of t]!»* 
borne trade. The last great ndcr of independent Onjar,':? 

. w'a? Bahadur Shall fl52f> — 37). ffe con<iuere<! nml an, rex- 
cd i\Ialwa and (iefeated the Bnna of Mewar. flis nnddtion 
alarmed Ilumayun who marched againrt him but va^ ii\ t!:c 
long run (hdeated. ITr attempt to e\pcd tlje Po;V::mv''C 
from DitJ vra*- a failure. Thev eo’e^]drrd arraiiwt Uu^^ and 
had him Irracduncusly mnrderetl. Ili*^ death vans folh>v/cd hy 
aftan’hy and disorder in Gujaral which v;as conqnv?* ;! !*y 
Akhar ami finallv annexed to th^ M’lwdrd rmnir^* >" 137’?-T3 

A.n 

Some of the kitjgs of Gujarat were grrat he.'di'rr. 
Before the Mtjslim conquest, the Jains had cn?rlrnrtf/l line 
htiildings*^ llic malerinls of \chic|] were ii'^ed by aie lunw 
The workmen employed by the latter combined Hindu and 
Muslim St vies of nrcbitecluro and produced a nev; Mvb' to 
suit Muslim tastes. Numerous stepped wells, mnibs, 
mosques and palaces were built which are still admired a*' 
nvonderful works of art. Ahinadabad grew into a 
flourislung town and became a centre of silk and mtton 
manufactures. 

The states of Rajputana like other parts of India had Th 
fell tlto force of Alnmd-dinV arms. He had rajUur<*d the 
fort of Rantlnnnhhor and conquered Mewar. llic b-^dinc state 
in Raiaslham in 1303. but after Ins death the Mu4im f:?srho:\ 
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v»us expcjlcf] from Cin'llor and Mg war again rccovcrcrf 1(5 



much to reorganise Ins resources 
5 ;: . ' i have defeated 

: ■ ‘ either the Sultan of Dellu or one 

generals. During Uana 
r ' 'lvu^>bn\s reign {1433— OU) the 

! power of Mowar greatly inrrensccl, 
k ^ -• several wars were waged against 

if the rulers of Malwa and Gujarat in 
rtTr^ -'r^ ' " which victor}^ soniclirncs rested with 
i? ' tljc ISnnri and somoliines wil!» f)is 
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opponents. In 1437 the Kana de- 

* ’• i" - - 

j fcalcd Mabnuid Kbilji of Malwa 


and brouglit' him a prisoner to 


Chittor where be was kept for six 


rv-^> 


, 'Cv months and theti released wllhoul a 

/ ransom. War with Mnlwa ' and 

' Gujarat continued, and the attacks 

: ; 15 , ^ f , \ of the two Sultans were repulsed 
' - ’ hy the liana, 

^ i Hana Kumhhn was n philoso- 

f L pher, scholar, warrior and staJe.s* 

)' ‘ tnan. Himself a master of various 

}t'. *. ] ttrls and sciences, he extended his 

{:* * i; . . I patronage to learned men. He was 

f-Vi.L the author of a number of books^ 
' ’ .\ on dilTcrcnt subjects. He compos- 
cd poetry and was a skilled player 
l}j(j }j^ numerous 

’t’on'rr cf A ictor.v — Chitter, icmplcs. tanks and wells for tlic 
benefit of Ins people. Of all his buildings the Tower of 
Victory (jaynslambbn) at Chittor still stands to rernind us 
of bis rrcnlnes^. 
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J 1)0 nioft rcniarkal>le of kumblja ^ hUCcc 55 :or.< \s*as hatia 
San/^rani Sinpli lioKor known in luf^tory n 5 Rnnn Sanya who 
cainc lo the tlirono in 1509. Ho wa< an nnrlannted warrior 
wIjo defcalCfJ llu! king? of Delhi. Mnl’iv'a aTul Cnjarat in hatllo 
and C5tnl)li?licd his fame a? a mighty loafior all over llindu^i- 
Ian. He collected n large army and hronght many of tin* 
chief? of Rajasthan nnclcr hi? inflinmcc. By 1526 had 
hccomc the most powerful prince in Hiiidn‘'lan. Ifi? rr- 
source? W'cre so great that even Ra1>nr, (lie Mnghal conrpnrror, 
who fonglit against him later at Khanua was impressed hy 
them and makes mention of llii^: fact in his wc11d:nown 
JUUohiography. 

The kingdom of Orissa was ruled hy the Rajput? of tfie 
Ganga clan who traced their descent from llic moon. 1 ’Ik* 
most powerful ruler of this line was Arinnlnv.arman Cimda 
Ganga wlm rousoHdalcd the resources of hi*= small principal* 
ily and developed it into a powerful kingdom. It was thi< 
great ruler who huilt the famous and holy shrine of Jaearmath. 
The llirone of the Gangas passed into llie hnmk of Kapih’ndra 
alioiit 1431*35 A.D. He extended the frontiers of hi*c ?^iafe 
from the Ganges to the Kaveri. In 156fl the Muslim sultan*^ 
of Bengal conquered the kingdom, %an<l a few years Infer it 
•was annexed hy Akharito the Muelial empire. 

Tlie Rnhmani Kingdom was founded Iq- the foreirm Arnirs 
in 1317 during Mnliamad Tughlnq\<: reign. TJicy ederted oxv" 
of their leaders Hasan Tvangn ns their king. He rlainied 
drj^cent from Rahman hin Isfnndiynr of Persia and a^'^tjnmd 
llie title of A1n-ud*din Rahman Shall. Hence the dyna*^ty 
enrne lo lie called Bahmnni. The storj' that Hn*=an gave thi- 
rnme lo the dynasty out of gratefulness; to Gangu. the Rrah* 
man astrologer of Delhi, who had predicted his fortune i< 
quite incorrecA. The word Bahmani lias nothing to do with 
Rrnhmana. Hasan w\ns n rapnhle man. He issued hB own 
coins, divided the kingdom into four provinces (Z/im/A and 
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.laid down rules for the guidance of his officers. He fixed 
capital. 

A great rival of the Bahmanids ^va 5 the newly founded 
empire of Viiaj;5nagar.which was founded by Hari Harn and 
1336 A,D. Both fought long and hard for 
siipremacy but victor)^ rested sometimes ^vilh one parly and 
sometimes with tlic other. 

The Bahmani kings were despots. The successors of 
' Hasan/ Muhammad Shah I (1358 — ^73) and Finiz (1397 — 
Id 22) dcscr\'c to be mentioned. They fought against the Bnjas 
of Vijayanagar over the Baichiir Poab, the land between lhc“ 
Krishna and Tungbhadra rivers. ^'Ahmad Shah (ld22 — 35) 
who succeeded Firu^ fought against ihrHayas of Vijayanagar. 
Warangal and the chiefs of Konkan. In his battles lie slew 
llioiisands of men and assumed the title of Wall as tlie reward 
for his services to Islam, He transferred Ins capital to Bidar, 
a new town which he adorned with beautiful buildings, "The 
kingdom began to decline in the reign of Muhammad Shah 
HI (3d63 — 82) owing to internal disorders. Mahmud 

Gawan, llic minister/’ who v;as a statcsriian of great ability 
anil iiitcgrily, tried to reform the administration and gather 

the threads of authority in the hands of the king. But 

tlio Dcccani nobles, who were excluded from power,, 

turned against liim and brought about estrangement bet v. con 
him and the king* Tlic old minister was executed on a false 
cl'argc invented by his enemies, Ilis clcalb deprived the 
slate of the services of a devoted public servant wlm alone 
could have saved it from ruin. 

Mahmud Gawan was one of the ablest of mrdia-val 
I stnlesinen.'* ' He lived a pious and simple life and exerted 
lurnsclf to promote the interests of the state. He founded a 
; rollogc at Bidar to which he transferred his library containing 
• 3000 books. He spent his leisure hours in his college and 
■ found delight in the society of learned men. After Muham- 
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mnd's death in MU2 his son Mahnnid JfhaJi sncreech-d n, Uje 
throne hut he was nilcriy nnfil for Ihc dnlie- of soven'?vn?y. 
The kJnedoni rapidly drclinod and )>roke nj> inlo five 
dent stales : — 

(1) The hnadshahi dynasty of Hcrar fotnnh’ii by 

IniadMjhmulk and annexed to Alnnadna'rar in 
1574 A.I). 

(2) Tlic Ni'/amshahi dynasty of Ahtniuinaear 

founded l>y Nizainslunh in ]49o and annexed to 
the Murdml empire hy Al:har. 

(3) The Adi! Shain dynasty -of Jiijapur fomulr-d hy 

Adil Shah in MCI and annexed to the Mjjehal 
empire hy Anranfr/el) in If’Ch Ad). 

(d) The Qull) Shnhi dynasty of Calhunda fntJn*ird 
hy Qulh Shall in Inltl and anru^Aed i«> the 
J^Iuehal cmjilrc in 1527 Ad4. liv Anra?H;/el>, 

(51 The Iharld Shnhi dynasty of Tudar f*/nnre‘^ hy 
Qasiin llnrTd in 1525 and fn^allv to 

Ihiannr 

The Ihdimuni kinp:Sy thoujdi fond of war arid h’e^.ftvhr/h 
imitated some of the preat rulers of the !’.a>l in rM'n Jin.y 
patronage to learned and pion> men. T!:ey emhe.*. (d 
and in the Dercan villages the oh! trranls of Hahninni hnerrs 
conliriuc to this day. They hnili !nr,ee fortre.-^y’- of \%!ne}i 
Gwalinarh and Narnidla arc the inrot famotex The eit* of 
Hidar was founded hy Ahmad Sliah mIjo hnih m.V'ni5rc,n: 
hnildincs in order to mnVee h one of the hesl rnpitnh in te** 
PtTrnn. 

The kingdom of Vilayanagar was fomuh*d in K>2(i Vy 
Hnri Hara and Hnkkyi. chiefs of Anagondj, with a vii v; to 
up a lluTdh pmver in the Deccan wlnrdi might mnrit' rhalattce 
the influence of the MnsUm*^^. It crew hy rapid stride-- r^rd 
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oon developed into an empire, commanding the allegiance 
►f many Hindu princes in the Dcccnn. In its best days the 
mpirc extended over the vast area now covered by the 
ladras presidency, the Mysore and certain other states of die 
)eccxin._ Tlic frontiers reached to Cutlock in the east and 
alscte in the west and towards the soulli touched the extreme 
mrdcr of the peninsula. The growing power of the new 
m])irc aroused the jealousy of the IJahmanids and the two 
onehl nrrninst rnch oilier with errat hiltcnicss." The first 
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ing of the dynasty was Ifnri Hara whp died al)ont KbxJ 
nd was succeeded l)y his hrbihef Bukka who completed the 
lUtldlng of the city of Vijnyanagar and won glorj' by Ins 
omiuests. Another nmablc ruler was Deyn.Jlayn ( 1419 — 
;9) in whose reign Vijayanagar was visited by two foreigners 
-Xicolo Conti, the Italian, and Abdur I?a7znq, the Her^inn 
:n%oy. !>ot!i of whom have left valunhle accounts of the city 
tnd its greatness. Tlie successors of Deva Raya failed to 
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iTUlinlain tlicir po\vcr and die empire ^va 5 usurped V>y nnolher 

dynasty in 1505. ^ •' 

TIuraTiMU ruler of the dynasty was Krishna Devn Unya 
\rho came to llie throne in 1509 A.D. He was an riccom- 
pHshed monarrh who vnlnccl Jearninp: and , extended his 
patronage to scholars and poets. His religious views were 
Hher.’d and the foreigners were received well at his court. 
He defeated (lie ^^5ng W;Orjssa: the Sultan of Bijapur 

and maintained friendly relations wdtlt the Portuguese. After 
his death in lo29 an era of weak kings l)egan. During the 
reign of Sadnsiva Raya, one of his successors, all power was 
sei'/ed hy Ins minister Ra ma Raja who hy his arrogance 
olTemlcd friends and foes alike. The Muhammadan powers 
of the Deccan witli the exception of BerarnSfadtf a common 
cause against him and defeated him in the battle of Talikota 
in 1565 A.D. Thi*^ defeat was d ^ to the defeetjon of two 
Muhannuadan generals who went over to tlic enemy. Hie 
army was j)anic-slrickcn and Rama Raja was woundc<l in the 
confusion that followed. He was^ Ijclicadcd: his treasures 
were seixed and the city of Vijayarmgar was sacked and its 
slalclv buildings were, destroyed. 

The battle of Talikota ruined the empire hut it had also 
/ n bad eflccl upon the Muslims. The fear of Vijaynnngar had 
\ kept them united and active hut no\s' having no strong enemy 
i to oi>pose them they quarrelled amongst themselves and fell 
( an ensv prey to the Mtighnl emperors of the North. 

’ Ahdur Rarraq wa*^ a Persian envoy who ^ns^ted the city 
of Vijayanagar in M12 A.D. He praises its grandeur and W's 
that the city of Bjjnnnggr was such that the eye had not seen 
nor ears licard of n!iy place rcsornhling it upon the whole 
earth. It was so built that it had seven fortified walls one 
, wiridn the other. The bnrars were lined x^'illi shop< on both 
:uul dinmor.d^ emeralds, rubies and pearl*: wrre ntddiely 
j <->ld 5.V iev.oller-. The trade^^mcn of each separate fuiitd or 
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craft had Jhcir -^hops clo^i; to oih* anot)u.T. Tlu' <'o\jniry 
for the niOFt pari \vcn^njtivalf;d anrl fcrlHr. "i in*r#' v, 
nhout 300 good 5caport5 in ihc kingdom. The niniy 
numhrred eleven lakljF. In the whole of Hindti^taTi 
was no Hayn nior^* absolute than the ndrr of \'ijayanar'ar. 






Cconcil Ch:i::ibcr--*‘V2jc;»oi5a;.*:ir. 


The lane was nn antocrnl whoF^ authority v-‘a< unlinulr^f 
Ho \vn? I'V nnni'tor." v,!io }i;ul nn'I'-r 

roiitn'l. Tho ompiro wa? <iivid'.'(l mio pr^tvinr/-. i.n'ilui) 
tiKUo llinii 200 id mimhor over each of vOiif-h plnT'' :;-r. v:r'-r<-.y 
vho In'loiKirfl Jo tlio royal family nr 'v:;-- a I'ni.lo 
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of Ihc State. The farminjx ?f vo;:Mie nnd in certain 

parts of the empire the taxation was very licavy. The k\i\^ 
maintained a liiigc army wfiich was swelled in time of war by 
the auxiliaries, furnished by the provincial governors. The 
Dandanayaka dispensed justice in courts and appeals from 
his decisions lay to the king. The criminal law'' was severe. 
Mutilation and torture were practised even in the of 

ordinat}' olTenccs. The village asscnihlios liad ceased to exist 
after tlie rise of tlie Vijayanngar empire and the affairs of 
llie rural areas were now managed by officers of the Mate. 
The kings of Vijayanngar were Vaisnavas but they granted 
freedom of ^vorsh^p to all. 

The life of the upper classes in Vijayanagar was luxurious, 
wliilc the poor lived in misery and ‘'•uffering. In many parts 
of the country there was over*tnxnlion. llie trades nnd crafts 
were organised into guilds and l)ie heads of guilds had much 
influenee at Court. They could secure remission of taxes 
from the government. The llrahmanas were held in esteem. 
They amassed large^ fortunes^ and held hieh offices in llic stale. 
Tiic custom of Fad prevailed but women seem to have enjoyed 
a position of dignity nnd honour. Many of tliern were well* 
educated. They conijmsed poems and could explain the 
works of great jmets nnd dramatists. They knew music and 
dancing and some of them pracli'^ed even wrestling. A 
woman once interviewed neva Raya II nn behalf of a temple 
nnd secured from him the grant of a village. 

The kings of Vijayanagar had n great taste for buildings. 
The\ rMnc.irurled numerous temple^, palace*; and forlre‘;‘;cs 
and encouraged the art of painting. The remains of their 
buildings which have l>ren di'^rovered at llnmpi testify to 
the higli skill and workmnnriiip of tbejr painters and «>culp* 
tors. Literature also Hourislied under ibcir prilronnire. The ^ 
commentary of Sfiynna on the Veda« nnd the work*i of 
Medhva on phi!o*^ofdiy were written during tliis period. 
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THE SA'i^'IDS AND EODIS 
(1414— in26A.D.) 

i(^ After llic dealli of Siiltnn Malinujfl Tuglilijq, Khizir 
Khnn. wlio had l>cen entrusted uitli tlio fief of I-ahorc and 
Itliihan !>y -Timur, setred the throne of Delhi in 1J14 A.D. 
Confusion and anarchy was (he eisief feature of the time. 
Tiie Sultan's dignity and jircstiac wa*^ at a low eUh. The 
Hindus rvere apnin Tenninin:; their lo-'t pnsitirm and were 
crealintt tmuMe. After the dealli of Kiu/ir Khan in M21 
A.D. tlirre more rulers of the same dynasty succeeded to 
the tlirorie init none of tlicni was nlvle and ‘^trone enoueh to 
rf'.'tore jveacc and order and to enliance the roval djenity, 
A1 an> Shnh lhf> Inst ruler of the Iiue v;ho was r«nise<l 
to \hr throne in 1 VH .A.D. Rnlilol Lofli. the pnvf'rnor of 
the Pun in) K rofn.-e^fl to ne!:now*h:f]:rc lus sur^^rninty. Ho fei'/ecl 
the throne in I lol and styled !um<^elf as the Sultan of 
Delh: thoiieh he ret ni net! Mam SliahV name in the Khufff'i* 
Alam Shah retired lo I’adnow wh<^rc hf' wn? allowed to live 
in pence till lur death it: 147^. 

Sultan Bniiiol w*n'- hrave ntid »:encrou?^ and n man of 
military tatcnlJ^. In personal rapacity \\<* far ruiperlor lo 
hi<i immediate prrdecc^ f)r>, AA ith in‘= accession lo tlic throne 
the empire of Delhi nTcived :i frrdi len^e of life. Hahlol 
Mipprc^'cd tho unruly no]>]e> with prenl vdeour, put dov;n 
all ^drmentf' of disorder and restored pence and pro^^perily 
w ih*' rf aim. llu-n h'^ Imned liinuclf in "'cUline the hined^m 
'>f Immpur which v;r." f^ewuh'd in lie' la^"t day-^ of the TiKddt:*j 
dvnn^y and from fnal lime governed by Sharqi ruler''. 
AfUT rt and de-perate ^tniejrle. Bahlol wa?- ahh’ 
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<.‘OnijUf;r Jr'.diijjiir .'iiui he plafrd it iti clrirf'c of {u*' <'>n 

fhirhnk Sfinfi. Tiii^ 

IwOfli Solt/in nnfl hh The* U‘]^f*11iou- rh^'f^ 

of Kaipj. f)fjnlpnr arKl of <nrn^ oflinr To 

hi? rule. 

Bahlol \va? a pio^js aj)d luine^l who iollowcd the 

Quran striclly. He wa? a innn of >iirjp1r hnlal? v4io vj:\'i*r 
mafic n ?lm\v of h\^ rct:al pomp ntul ^plcJHlo!Jr. fir 
fu*^ former colleague'- v.Iflj respect and never made JJv n? feel 
lhat he wa? iheir himr. He loved iu^tire and h^'^ard jIh* pvxu 
lions of his subject'^ hirnstdf. Me w;n* hind to che poor and 
spent Infjec sums in rharily, lie lihed the '“oriejv of h»arj:rd 
and pious men and oxtenchd hi<^ pntroua^^e (o llenn. 

After ihe death of Sultan Bafdof f.odi in loHO A*l)» his r:t-* 
son Nirnin Khnn was raided to \!u‘ throne uiuh’T tin' titlu of 
Sikandar Lodi. 7 he new Suhan was very ‘trone. ioui 
cnerfrctic and hnsied him*^e!f in orpani'^itp: tin' definrimrnts 
of his government with ercat virrour. }Ii^ hrother Unrhak 
Shah contested his claim to sovereignty an<! an-tumd the 
lille of kine hut he was defeated and taken j>rj'OT:*'r. He 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Hu'^ain Shah Sharui arjd an- 
nexed the province of BiJinr to ids kinrdom. !5e ronclnd^d 
a treaty of pence with the ruler of neneal. hy v-liieh !‘Oth 
were to maintvnin friendly relntion^^. I’iie SuhanV p?< 
was now* prently cnlnnced and Dlndpur. CwaJi^r, rjrtrderi 
and several other places ufTcred snl mh^vinm In AdL ^ 

he founded a new town on the site wlicie th^ ?n!y 

of Apra now stands and made it capital. A t'^rrilde 
earthquake occurred at Aera in InHA A.D. vddeh k'w1L*1 a 
Inrne numi^er of htdldinr< to tkf' cround and re'aiit^d m 
heavy ensunhies. 

Sikandnr w'ns the *:renle<! and alde-l fvf \h^ a 
He hroueht the unruly Afphnn nnhlrs and rldef^ 

under his eonlrol and strirtly rnforc^d Ids orders, Vhv^ 1 
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was able to restore peace aia] orctcr thronulmut Uk' realm. 
Unlike ]jis falbcr, be held a fplcndbl court and mnintainrd 
^rcat pomp nnc] dignity. He was greatly feared bv fd^** 
nobles and ofneers and tlicy carried out bis or<!ers JovnUy, 
He was 50 just ibnt Jjc listened !o llic petitions of the 
bimsclf and tried to give redress. I>iit be iva^ a relieiotj** 
l)igol and like Sultan Firnz was intolerant toward' lie* 
Ifindus, Many Hindu tonifiles wore destroyed and wore 
replaced by inoscpies by bis orders. 

After 1ns death in 1517 Sultan Sikandar was succeeded 
by bis son Ibrahirn. lint some of the sol fish nobles surrcesl* 
cd a partition of the empire and placed Ibralilm’s yotnurer 
brotber Jalal upon the throne of Jaunpnr. Their efforts were 
foiled by IbrahinTs daring action and Jalal was defeated. 
He fled but he was captured niid nssascinalcd by the SuItanV 
orders. The Rnjn of Gwalior who bad given rlielter to 
Jnlnl was attacked and compelled to surrender ln« fortrr-^^. 
lliraliim bad become vo,ry haughty and cruel and treated th^* 
Afglian nobles with great harshness. He made them stand 
motionless and speechless in liis presence and threw them into 
prison without any fault. Tlic Afghans .ike a kine luit 
detest a master and they could not bear lliis ilbtrenlmcni, 
Dar 3 'a Khan, one of the leading' noblemen, declared his 
independence in Ribnr and Daulnl Khan Lodi, governor of th»^ 
Puninh, fearing Ibrahinrs tyranny invited Habar, the ruler 
of Kabul, to invade Hindustan. The Sultan's uncle Alam 
Kban also went to Kabul and a4ced for nid against his 
ncpliew. A proposal like thi*^ wa*^ welcome to lkii»ar. he 
5 ^et out from Krthul with hi^' army agnin^^t the Sultan of 
Delhi. Tn the famous battle of Panipat fl52A A.D.^ flm- 
him Lodi was defeated, and the empire of Drilii 
into the haruL of tie* Mughal conqueror. 

Tlie Lodi*? ncitfuT tfic pofftfeaf nfufiiy nor tb'* 

undaunted militarv vigour of tlie Tnrk*^. 1*Ie*v were uerk 
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ruler*' who ^‘.e^c ah*. a\- Iiaro]>rrt «i ;*y their 
empires was (iivulf’f! into a lara?* nurnh r of rani t!^ ' irn- 
pli(*it\ of Hahlo! ha<i h'^i tin- fa-hhohlrr,- l^» <i*h:r;*/,r<! 5.* 
pov.to f>f ihf? hrour). Thr.y frettrd rnai clrtfrd r.*:an>t ila' 
iif»or> them )»y the rintral pnut-r. 
oru 'llv anfl arroyaTict* iaoeht^’oefl their n aaiUnf^iU aiai Tr y 
hi‘ean to plot apain^t him. 'Ute protr-t^* of trie fjohlc*'. 
availrfl oolliinr \o indnci* Ihrahlni to cham^o !n" nr:ha*'eiN, 
Hr riiforrr’d his atithorhy v. !th viroiir, rhc'rhrd the a<e‘Mml*. 
and ronfirratrd the property of ^*. horn hr of 

}m‘'tiHty. Disloyalty spread thrf>u; 5 hout the land and the 
fail of the empire heramr <*( rtain. 


Ch ran n! o[:tcaf Su r/J rnary 

A.n. 

Khirr Khr^n rrirrti iljroae <f Pt'Ibi ,,, 1*15 

Pr^tiiot f.Mirfe,! (5.,^ lanraberi <t Pr’hi Jtia 

Fi-anantim ef Ai'ra ... 

a''ivr'-ion to tbrr-af' 15517 

‘I'hr nr.it of rVial{':'t .m.. 111 ^ 
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CIVILISATION AND CDLTUKE IN TJIE EAHLY MIDDLE 
AGES (1200—1500 A,D.) 

iljc ting of Dclln vms a znilOary autocrat with unfiruj^ »l 
powers. The only chcolc on hi? authority^ which niOFt of tl “ 
king? dicrcgardctl in practice, wa? that of the Shariynt or ih- 
Quranic Inw. Some of them jK'ud homage to the Khnlifn Lat 
for all practical jnirpos^c? they acted independent 
cign?. I l\erc wa? no law of succession among the Turks and 
a capaWc ?lave was somclimes elected to the throne. Som- 
rulers had such a Ingh scn?e of puhlic duty that they set asid • 
rlic claims of their own lltutrnidi left a w?!! 

nominating his daughter Reziya to the evcluMon of his 
^vha \ecrc utterly unfit to govern tlie kingdom. 'Llwrc wn^ a 
class of men in the state called the ‘DVarrm (men learned in 
the law) who advised lltc king on important matters. Soiu * 
kings accepted their advice, others lik.e Aiauddin ur.d 
Muharnmnd Tughluq did not. They did whnt they consider, u* 
best in the interests of the state. Sometimes the e 
served vis vi check upon bad or ivickcd nders. But on ' 
Avholc their infiacncc was far from salutary, limy 
opposed to toleration and progressive measttres. 11* ^ 
acquired much power tinder Firuz and Sikandar with tL* 
result that the position of the Crown was urcatlr weaker:^ i 
by their policy of intolerance and injustice, 

TIutc was no hard and fart line between the dnl r- " 
militarv departments. Tlic same person held both civil z' ^ 
militar)' offices. TJic king was assisted by n numf'cr ; 
oniccr 5 > the chief of which were the V azlr (iVinie y ■ 

the Naib (the Viceroy), the Sadr (Chief Judgeh the *}[’/ *' I 
Mnnialik (Cominander-in*CnucD» the KoIwmL the .‘\nur j 
(Lord of the St.nhles), the Amir FCoh (Snpr^rintMd'^rt 
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Ajrncuhurc) uml Uabir (btcnaarvj, tl:Mr v,i jr 

other? v/ho cH^chareed jmpor*ant duMer. The v'-.rc 

graded into ?cvcra) cJarrc? nnd v.x’rc paid :;?:]* hv 

fnlnrie5, fometline? \\y jcifirs and ?orncti?ne,- hy ir ' 
of land revenue. In the revenue depnrtnn'nt die aV'ry T v.rrc 
ino?lly Hindu?. The v.'ork of coUection in the wmxvy vn?. 
carried on hy Khut5, Cho\v<!!iri? nnd Muqaddanr^ vdto !:o!d n 
qua^^i-ofTieial position in the ftnlc nnd v;hf> *,vrre paid ft^r thrir 
work according to n fixed rate. The rnnrSxi find 
>nd the cdiirf of them tlic Shnhnnd-Mandi {Sn{>crint<’ndH:nt of 
the Market) kept n watch on die transaction? of rinxcha::!’ r.rd 
5!iopkecper?. The Jtate clainuMi to improve the motal of 
the people nnd the duty of the Muhnl^^ih? (Cen^orr ef Morah) 
wn? to look after their ronduet. Idie ?tntc Dv;ncd a 
of Karkhnnas or v,*ork?]ioj^< winch had tludr ov.*n or^'^T?. 
Fimilarly there were ofllcer? for donline ^^*ith rJianti"', p!d»h> 
l>in!dinf:? nnd prcM-nU*. etc. 

'Phe service of the ?iate wn? the liifrhcfl dijtinrthm for 
amI>ltiou? men. Hut there wn? little <tnhllity or reenrity of 
tenure. It wa*^ the SullanV word that could a man to 

the hinhc'! position or dertradt- him to the lowot. Cirnn-cv 
werv. frcc|uent and capriclotj's When n new kina 
to til*! throne, he ycner.nlly di-mH^ed the officer? of tlic f^rc- 
riou5 regimr and appointed hi'^ own fujiportcr/ In tliclr 
pl:ie<«s\ rorcieners were employed In iIjc 5''n‘Ice of t!ie 
hut they often ndTllcd acaiu'^! the authority of tie* Sultan 
nnd created di'^order in the country. 

The emi>ire wn? <!ivic]'^‘d into provincer held hy an Annr 
of !ht‘ Sultan who wn? calhxl the Xaih or \*ircrny. He 
remitted In the central Irea'-^ury tie' rcwrnie of Id*' fi^^f after 
paying the co*-: of the .adrnini^tratinn. Sometime^ province’* 
were fanned to tlie hiehe^t hifldm. There wn^ no uniform 
system of land revenue and no fixed ar'^-ersment. llitirc were 
many tnvi - l^nd rev/^rme* 'Hic jeriya v*a« * 
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upon the Hindus. 'Die interests of the cultivators were well 
looked after, and though exactions ^yere frequent, the state 
ivas ever ready to punish lljosc who oj)prcs'-Td thorn. Ihe 
villnec Panclmynls still existed and rn.'inagcd their a(T^nr^. 

The Sultan had a strong army which was swelled in 
of war hy the troops supfdicd hy the /ieMiohiers atui Hindu 
chiefs wiro owned his su:xTainty. 'fhe Arlz-i-Mannllik \‘.as 
the highest officer of tlic army. Ilor.-c^ were l)randed and 
musters were regularly hrdd. The vU:vhni\i.. -nd 

infantry were the main hranehe.- of the enny. 
outposts were crUnr^ed to tried mililriiy Idiliw. arid 
were erected to ward off the attacks of the Mughnls, The com* 
manders of the army were also civil officers. When they urre 
not the Sttltarfs own kith and kin. they were not hound to him 
l>y any other tic except that of tlic salt vddeh they r.lc. 

There was no syslenialic code of law^. In civil matt^^rs 
the Hindus and Muslims followed llicir Tc.'.pcctivr, law', ihit 
offences against the criminal ln\y were dealt with hy the 
officers of the slate. The penal law* wa- severe and torture 
'teas practised, allhourrli the social conscience revolted n'rrd»nt 
it ns is shown hy FinizV attempt to aholisli it- Jurtirc 
ndfnini‘itercd hy the Qa^i who followed a simple f/roccdurc. 
He was assisted l)y the Mirdfid when a fwnvcrftd noMe wn« 
tried for some offence. The king the hiel^cM roiirt of 
appeal and t!m decisions of ifie wer*' up’^^-t hy him when 

there ^v’as sufficient ground to do Sf^ 

The Muslim Amir? and notdes v.ere in pos-e-don of large 
incomes and led luxurious lives. Wir'-'^ulrlrddng anrl ram- 


Iding wen* common vice^. and sonwlime* ruf^a^^ure- xmuc 

f doj>!cd to stop liienn Slavery exi^V'd. 'He* kinc: and 
}:ad tlteir slaves, some of wliom r^eei'.ed c<h‘rat!or. an?l r^***'’ 
to !iir:li poMtionn in tlir ‘tn!c. Tir-rc -.vn*- cn.-.rrr.-.n- 
in sh- countn- J^Iiovn !.v t[.f tre.vir.'^ UrmrilM f-y 

froiv tltf Drrr.'in and slif Int.'v- of rold. 
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VM(1 IJadr-i-Chfich arc well Known. Cnlike U\vjh*^ t!.- 
i^iuslirns were careful writerr of hi^ton\ Th^ 
historians of the ape are Minbrij-u<.?irrif, Zh Ih.tc^r.x ^r: \ 
Shams- 2 -Siraj V\fif, Tlieoloey, n«trolopy and i\>,r of 

healing w’crc slucHcd hy many people and Iwk^* v-rrr 
on them. Several bools'? were translated i‘ro;n SiuAtli in!/* 
Persian. SlkancJnr Lodi cauHvl a Sanri^rit work im 
to be translated into Persian and railed u Tihh iSi*^. vJirK 
Firux built n large enllci^e at Helbi wbirh contained rr'i»Ln« 
tial /juarlers for te.achnrs and >tudrnt . 

Sanskrit learning /JouriVIied In Mitblla f iuijdenj f jTnutJ 
Several scholars devoted ihem^dve^ to the *tedv of Mrithik 
Vidyapati w^as a famou*^ poet ^v'ho 5e 

his native tongue Mnilhiii wldoh are <ti!! rear! ^ hU rreat 
interest. In the South, the kinr^ of Vijayannear a ey>"at 
impetus to the cam^ of S:u)4:r5t learxnn't ami ^rv^ral irep'^r* 
tanl works were wrhirm 

In Northern India n new" literature in Hindi d-^vr- 
loped, Chandabardai* the court poet of IVithvl {tnja^ h t!-.e 
earliest Hindi pod who recounted in ver^r* the hr'icde 
of his patron, Amir Khinrau al«o cor7ipo*^ei! 
in Hindi which arc still e\tant. Corakhnath. nrtmneand. 
Ka])ir, Nanak and other saints nlro compo'cd m^r* in th^' 
language of the people which w'cre romrnitted to v/firina hj 
their disciples. 

The lanaiingc of the people received eneourarern-nt 
Muslim rulers in the provincial kingdom®. kinr^ ^'•1 

Bengal, Gujarat and Jatinpur htdped th*' croutb rd iit-f.V.n-. 
Tlic famous centres of learnincr wer.* Drllii. % 

Badnon and Bider and some of ih-m were qultr^ a* v.d! Ir -n 
as Bokhara and Sam:\rqnnd in the wc^t. ^ , 

The Sultans of Delhi were great buildrr*. ^ 

Ihcir own idea* about r.rd.itfcturc. But r.^ t!)*- 

• « e »»• .1 . 1 :a 
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l!ic I'frinniriE; and had to employ Hindu architects and 
craftsmen, a fusion of the Hindu and Muslim styles took 
pinerr. and a ncK hind of art developed ^rhich is called the 
Indo-Mii'lim art. 

Tin- principal monuments erected during the reign of 
Omhu-Idin and IIlntmi«h nrc the mosque at Ajmer and the 
niitl-i nio.'qne and minar at Delhi. The Qutb minar \vhich 
i' nr.:r!y 212 feet high was hegiin hy Qutlniddin and finished 
hy litntmish. Alauddin was a warlike king but he also found 
time to build forts, tanks and palaces. The ‘Alai Darwaza 
built in 1311 is a fine example of the architecture of this 
period. .After his death, the style changed and the buildings 
of the Tiyehinqs became massive and simple. More attention 
v.a*. paid to solidity than to elegance of design. The buildings 
of llti‘ type arc the fort of Tughluqahad and the tomb of 
Tue!ilu(]-bali at Dcllii. Firuz was a great builder. He built 
a laii'c number of palaces, mosques, tanks and founded cities. 

The provincial dynasties developed ibcir own styles of 
.arrhi*,. (lure. An account of their buildings has been given 
it! a previous chapter. 

After the. contjuest of Delhi towards the close of the 
tvclfth century Islam made rapid progress in the country. 
The rliicf r.aufe.'^ of its success were (1) its simplicity, absence 
of ritual .and cmpliasis oil one God who alone is worthy of 
.adoption: (2) the tyranny of the caste system among the 
Hindu'^ which must have led some people to change their 
f.ailh; (:>) the support of the political power; (4) the tempta- 
tion of nflice and position in the stale. Bc.stdcs these there 
v.-.'. .-t'.nthcr Factor which greatly helped the onward march 
of M.arn. Islam like Hinduism and Buddhism had its .saints 
wlin iivrd like ascetics. Tiicy were Sufis or mystics who by 
tt.cir piety atlr.actcd the devotion of both Hindus and Muslims, 
'li-.cy taarried on their missionary work in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ctmturics with great vigour in many parts of the 
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country. The most famous of them were Muinuddin Chishli 
n of Pakpatan, Nizamuddin Auliya of 

G 1, asiruddin Chiragh-i-Delhi and Ghisudaraz in iht 
Deccan who preached their doctrine of love and devotion to 
God among the people and removed the prejudice against 
Islam. They founded orders and trained disciples who 
carried on their work after their death. Some of them were 
poets like Fariduddin Attar and Amir Khusrau who raised 
the glory of Islam by their literary productions. There were 
many theologians,* jurists* and canonists who by their 
learning and social position 'won the respect of the 
people. * 

For a long time the Hindus and Muslims remained 
hostile to each other but gradually as time passed they realis- 
ed that it was impossible for -either of them to crush his rival 
out of existence. The new converts to Islam did not wholly 
give up their Hindu ways and habits. The Muslim faqirs 
bad Hindu disciples and Hindu jogis had Muslim devotees — 
a fact which served as a fresh bond of friendship between 
the two faiths. Before the holy man whom they venerated 
both Hindus and Muslims learnt to love each other and 
forgot their quarrels. Hinduism was also modified by its 
contact with Islam and the influence of the latter is manifest 
in the Bhakti movement especially in the teachings of Rama^ 
nand, Kabir and Nanak. 

■The Bhakti , The Bhakti movement was not a new thing. It had its 
■Cult. origin in the doctrines of the Upanishads and the Bhagvadgita. 

The great South-Indian ^reformer Ramanuja had preached the 
doctrine of love and devotion to Brahma or Isvara in the 
melfth. century. He was followed by a number of _ saints 
who declared that a man can realise God' irrespective o 
caste and creed by means of devotion and love. They laid 
emphasis on the oneness of God and la'ught that all religions 
were hut roads leading to the same goal. 


Impact of 
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l iic {:n-aU‘-it prcvicIitTs ol this cult in iNortliern India \sere 
Itnfn.ntinnd. Knhir ntul Nnnnk who langhl their doctrines in the 
«>f li'e 'I'l''')' ‘I^^clarcd that caste was useless 

r.tJ. < f.tild W no !>,ir to salvation. Knhir and Nanak condemn- 
<•<1 i-l'd.itrv, riiii.'il and the pride and preirnsions of priests. 
'I rliVlinclion 

!-.-iv,fr>n n flintiu and a | 

rdtr-j!jnnn nfid AUnh, l{nnia [: . * V-j 


nnd l*vnra wore idonlical 
}iilf!rnnnpc5. 
{KiUilnf’ in rivrr? nnd v.’or- 
*lnp of idoh were of no 
in ,proc:urinfr mtthfi 
ff.'tlvntion)* 

Similar doctrincf^ were 
prenrlied hy Namndevn and 
n:nnnlh in Mahnrashlrn, hy 
Mirabni in linjputnnn and 
hy rcfornirr^ \]\:c !^n?ava, 
Vantann atul others in ihc 
SuutJu 

A notalde contrilnilior, 



to the cull of nitnhli was 


iiiananya. 


made hy ihe preai reformer ClmitAinya in Bcngah Born of 
nr.ihrn.ina parents a man profoundly learned in the sacred 
ioTc. he di^c.nrded the rieid rules of caste and laid stress on 
nniverr.ll love .and tlje hrolhcrhood of man. To him a 
t.ii.m-l.al.-, nr de.ar .as a nrnhrnan.a. He preaclicd devotion 
to Kt.rnf. .and .-lipee; ted love os the "rc.atcst rule o.' life. 

The nx-c,,ac of love and the hrolhcrhood of man preach- 
ed hy ihrro .siint< tr.nehcd cverj- nook and comer of India 
end made men piie up their ii.atrcds .and prejudices. Thus 
wo< the way prep.ared for a hetter .and truer understanding 
hr^wrf-n fhndui<m nnd I<lnm. 
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Her laVip*: flfui MVirriors fell no fcruples in inviting a forcigjier 
to irivniic licr fair plain? oiul to ovcrtlirow the unpopular 
•overniiicnl tlial cxiflctl in the countr)'. 

With llic fall of the Udh the old type of monarchy, 
r»nrtlv relieiouf, partly feudal, cca5ed \o oxjfi, Tlic Turks 
vroncly called Mufilml?, \^ho followed them, hroupht into 
tlit' ronnlr>' a new llicor\^ of kinpphip which made the king . 
i\ fvmhol of political power and unity* He was no longer a 
figtirchcad p]?accd amidst lioslile factions and parlies unable 
to* hi^ authority or impose his will upon his barons. 

He wa^ a pad t shah in the real sense of the Icnu and his 
position was unifiuc in the slate. The new spirit created by 
the religion^ reformers bad hrongl)t about n change in poli- 
tical meihmls and ^s•ays of worship. Men grew tolerant of 
cnHi other and the rulers, conscious of the strength of the 
figfuing elements i\\ the country and the danger of religious 
tjnifonnity. developed a reasonable outlook and accepted 
llw p!5t\ciplc of toleralioTU The culture and refinement 
which prevailrd at the courts of Western Timurids show’cd 
its intiucime iti India and some of the emperors became not 
Uifrely great rotujurrors hut the promoters of n new culture 
in our ronnlry. They c^itahlished institutions for the public 
good. <nM'nurafed non-Mu‘i!im talent and devised measures 
to inrrtM««e tlie happines- am! w*c!bbcing of the people. 

Ilur fouiuli'r of ibis neAv monarchy wa*? Zahiniddln Early Lrife 
Muhanurau! Itnhar who was born v,on Friday tlic 2Uh ^ habar. 

I clauary. AJ). He ^vas related to Timur in tbe fifth 
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father's side and traced his descent from the 
rmvnicrnr Chingcr Klinn ihrounli liis mollier. 

rlilef of a small principality called 
urhi^tan. When In* father died. I’c ica* only 
•f arc. Ihe throne v^lnrh ho inherited from 
surrounded on nil side* hv j’owrrFd enemies* 

, L' t- ♦ Iw. t ' .T 1 - 1 . ^ -1 . « » , 
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had swept aiv’ay many Timurid princes from their 
thrones. The young Babar resolved to conquer from the 
Uzbegs, Samarqand, the capital of his great ancestor Timur, 
He conquered it tirice I)ut only to lose it again. Being de- 
eateci by liis enemies, Babar left his native country in deep 
disappointment and became a homeless wanderer. At last 
fortune set his fool on the road to Kabul whicli he conquered 
in 150‘1 and became the master of a small principality. 

Ha\dng secured his 'position at Kabul, Babar made one 
more attempt to conquer Samarqand in 1510, He succeeded 
but he was again ousted by the Uzbegs, to whom the 
Timurids could offer but poor resistance. Foiled in his 
attempts in the west, he now resolved to extend his frontiers 
in the east. At this time the empire of Delhi was governed 
by Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who had alienated the sympathies 
of his nobles by his insolent manners and harsh treatment. 
Daulat Khan Lodi, the Afghan governor of the Punjab, and 
Alauddin Alam Khan, Ibrahim’s uncle, informed Babar of 
what was passing in Hindustan and sought *his aid against 
the ruler of Delhi. Babar, v/ho was eagerly watching the 
turn of events in India, welcomed the proposal and in the 
winter of 1525 set out at ihe head of 12,000 men to invade 
ITinduslan. His first encounter tva.s with Daulat Khan who 
had turned against him. His troops were defeated and 
Ilahar captured Lahore. He now marched towards Delhi 
and received messages of assurance and goodwill' from some 
of tlie nobles at the Court of Delhi. Ibrahim who did not 
lack intrepidity and courage, gathered an array of about a 
hundred thousand men and advanced tp check the progress 
of the invader. A fierce battle was fought on the plains of 
Lanipat in 1526 and, tliougli the imperial army fought with 
great courage, it was defeated. Ibrahim himself fell among 
the slain. Though Babar’s force ^v^as greatly inferior to the 
^-Ihi armv. his success in this battle was due to his hne 
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tm<] ;?rncf;:l5hip. The Turkish engineers rained 
hre on the Afphnn ranks and caiircd deadly dcMrurlion. 
Ih'Hii and Agra passed into HnharV hands and he acquired 
a amount of treasure. Several Afghan nobles and chiefs 
of ih ' floni) offered their submission. 

’rhoueti wn^lrr of Delhi and Agra, Babnr was not vet 
nf Hindintfin. He had to fight against (he Rajputs, 
the powerful of whom was Rann Sanga of Mewar. He 
ua*' n hrnve warrior who had lost an eye. a hand, and a leg, 
nml hi*’ body contained many a scar of (he wounds he had 
Mifb'red in battle. He had a large army and had secured the 
aid of ninny Rajput and Afghan chiefs. He had waged 
su»'ccs‘'fu! wars against the rulers of I^Talwa and Gujarat 
and had inflirted defeats even upon the emperor of DclhL 
Rahar writes in his M(unoirs that when he w'as at Kabul he 
, had received a message from Rnna Sanga that the latter 
would assi*:! him. if he invaded the kingdom of Delhi. He 
tt'erived no help from the Rana and had to fight against 
Ibrahim finnledianded. Probably the Rana kept back tliink- 
ir«g that after defeating Sultan Ibrahim, Babar would go 
I'nck to Kabul, leaving him free to carry* out bis ambitious 
frheme of Indian conquest. But llic events took a different 
e«nu>r and when Bnbnr seated himself finally upon ibc 
throne of Delhi ngain^^t llie expectations of the Rana. the 
latter bad no option but to fight against him. At the head 
of a larre army eon*’isting of Rajputs and Afghans the Rana 
mrurbrd toward*^ Agra and encamped in tlic open plain near 
Sikri. Tim <pirit*; of Babar and his men sank as they saw* 
InTore tin tt; the formidable Rajput host ready for battle. As 
rt* art of ah'^lincnec Babar swore on the Qwrnn to give up 
wdne drinkinr! and broke hi< costly vessels. Calling his chiefs 
and ITU II together he told them that it was belter to die with 
honour than to live with diserarc and appealed to them to 
?!/iv and fudu Jo the end. Tliese words produced the cfTccl 
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desired, imd the chiefs and men all swore by the Holy Book 
to stand by him come what might. 

The two armies fought a fierce battle at Khanua, a 
village ten miles from Sikrl (1527), but the Rajputs were 
defeated iritl, a liea %7 slaughter. Rana Sanga was wounded 
and was carried off the field of battle by his men. ‘The 
tactics which Babar employed in this battle were the same 
as those at Panipat. 

The ^'ictory of Ivlianua made Babar supreme master of 
Hindustan. He had no fear of the Rajputs for their con- 
federacy w^as shattered beyond recovery. His throne became 
more secure and he began to take a greater interest in the 
affairs of Hindustan. Kabul and not Delhi became the real 
centre of his political activities. 

To complete his conquest of the Rajputs Babar proceeded 
against the fort of Chanderi which he captured by a storm. 
Then he marched against the Lodi Afghans who had estab- 
lished themselves in the east after the fall of their empire. 
He defeated them in the famous battle of Ghagra (1529) and 
dashed their hopes to the ground. 

Babar had lived a life of toil and exertion. His health 
steadily declined in the later years of his life. The illness of 
his , son Humayun brought on a crisis and he died at Agra in 
1530. His body was conveyed to Kabul according to his 
wish and Aras buried there in a tomb. 

Babar is one of the most attractive figures in the whole 
range of medimval history. He was a man of great courage 
and physical strength. With one man under each arm he 
could run along the rampart without the least difficulty or 
risk. He swam through every river that he crossed in India 
and could'go on horseback eighty miles a day. He was fond 
of hunting and was a skilful s^vordsman and archer. Although 
a great general, he had a tender heart and never aUowed his 
5 ^ 0 Idlers to indulge in plunder and cruelty. He treated his 
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kinsmen with affection and kindness. He was frank and jovial 
and 7iever broke his word even ivith his enemies. In reli- 
gion he was a strict Sunni but he had a liberal outlook. He 
drank wine but never neglected his business. He was fond of 

tnu^ic and took great delight in festive gatherings and pleasure 
parties. 

besides tiiese qualities wJiat distinguishes Babar 
from the otlier princes of Ms time is his love of 
letters. He was s poot who composed odes and quatrains 
which are still read ^dlli delight. He was fond of nature and 
the sight of a stream or a mountain spring made him burst 
into poetry. His mastery over prose was equally great. He 
could write witli ease in Turki and Persian and criticise the 
compositions of*others like a true liteTary connoisseur. The 
most important prose work of Babar is his well-known auto- 
biography, the Babarnamafi, in Turki, which describes the 
story of his life with great truth and candour and entitles him * 
to be ranked among the most accomplished princes of any 
age or country. 

After Babar’s death his eldest son Nasiruddin Humayun 
succeeded to the throne at Agra in 1530 A.D. He^was only 
23 years of age. Babar had three other sons Kamran, Askari 
and Hindal and had charged Humayun on his death-bed to 
treat his brothers kindly. He acted according to his fatheris 
dying ^vish but the princes never ceased to give him trouble. 
After the fashion of the Timurids the empire was divided into 
four parts; the bulk of it passed into the hands of Humayun; 
Kabul and Qandhar fell to the share of Kamran; Sambhal was ^ 
given to Askari and Alwar and Mewat were assigned to 

Hindal. - . i 4 

The new emperor’s difficulties were both internal and 

external. His father bad conquered a large, dominion but - 
lad .found no time to consolidate it. The country teemedJ 
ivith Rajas and chiefs who had not yet become reconeffed to ; 
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hi* ru\f% The royal housi: wns aivitlcti ilfclf. Tlic 

f^nij-'^rorV* hrAlfRT? lo deprive lurn of the fuzcrninly 

of 'lUmhv'tan nnd formed plol.'^ lo ncrompH*^!! their (Wi^nr-. 
The di '■loyal Knmrnn vdio had proinplly seized the 

Tunjnl' nnr! ret up on independent kin". The loyally of 
’h*-* Mu’dial army rotdd no! he depended upon for the roldicrs 
u’CT^' dra^vn from variou'^ nationalities^. Tlierc no corn* 
uion h^nnl to unit?* the TurlcF, Uzhres^, Muehals and Persians. 
Tlic ihvrcT^ which thrcalrncd the empire from outside were 
more fcriou*^ si ill. Ihc Afghans. lliou"li crushed hy Bahar 
for th*' moment, had rslnldi'^hcd tlicmsclves in Bcnpnl and 
Bihnr and were mnliu" preparations lo revive their lost 
rloric". Bahadur Sliah, the ruler of Gujarat, ^vns a young 
and amhiliou^ prince who eherished in his heart the desire to 
reirr tlic kingdom of Delhi. 

Ilumnyun proceeded to d^al aWth the Afghans first. He 
marched Into Bihar and defeated ^Inhmud Lodi, llic Afghan 
pretender, near Lnrhnow in ISSL Afalunud was killed in 
hnttlc and the leadership of the Afghans passed into the 
itcnth. of Shcr Khnn. wlm cherished the dream of driving the 
Mtrdtn!'- out of India. Humayun inarched against him hut 
leturnrd on rcreiving hi<^- sulunission. The chief cause of 
thi‘^ rt'trrnt was iho danger from Bahadur Shnh of Gujarat 

had given shelter to the I/>di refugees and some of Ins 
dt^afTcrted generals. Humayun marclied into Gujarat, de* 
feated Bahadur and occupied the country. But his triumph 
wa^ ^hortdivrd. No sooner was his l)ack turned tlian 
Bnliadur came hack and nvovored the whole of Gujarat. 
Mnh^a was aho lost to the MughaP. 

Slier KhnnV- original name was Fnrid, His father Hasan 
wa^. a jarirdnr of Snhafram in the Sliahahad district. Bcir.r- 
ill-treated l>y hi< '-tep-motlicr. he left his home and went to 
Jftunjnir where he studied Archie and Persian with great real 
r,nd After some time he returned to his .rather 
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wiio, Leiog impressed by his great abilities, entrusted to him 
ihc management of his jagir, Farid acquitted him'self ivell; 
he introduced a new settlement, put down the unruly Zamin- 
cars and devised measures to improve the condition of the 
peasantry. Despite the good work done by him he had to go 
into exile again owing to the intrigues of his step-mother, and 
tills time he found service with the governor of Behar. It 
i\as Jiere that lie iron the title of Sher Khan by slaying a 
tiger. Gradually he made himself master of the whole of 
Behar and led an expedition to Bengal (1535) with a view to 
conquer that country. But the Afghan king bought him off 
by a bribe and made him retire from beneath the walls of 
Gaur. Sher Khan strengthened himself by capturing the 
fort of Robtas. 

Alarmed by the rising poiver of Sher Khan, Humayun 
marched into Behar and seized the fortress of Chunar. 
Finding the emperor too ctrong for an open contest, Sher 
Khan allowed him ta proceed to Gaur which was captured 
by the imperialists, Htimayun’s habitual indolence made 
him inactive and he busied Inmself in pleasure for an unduly 
long time. In the meantime his communications ivere cut off 
by Sher Khan. When the emperor returned to Behar, he was 
defeated at Chausa on the bank of the Ganges by the Afghans 
under Sher Klian (1539). He plunged into the stream and 
was saved Avith difficulty by a water-carrier. Sher Khan 
became the ruler of Bengal and Behar and assumed the title 
of Sher Shah. 

Humayun reached Agra and began to make preparations 
deal irilh the Afghans. Sher Shah had advanced up to 
Kanauj and Avas encamped on the bank of the Ganges. 
Humayun also led his forces in the same direction and a 
fierce battle was fouglit (May, 1540) in which tJie Mughals 
Avere completely defeated, emperor fled for ® 

Sher Shah became master of the territories of Delhi and Agra. 
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oljicers, the Shiqdar (revenue olTicer) and the Amin assisted 
y R treasurer and two clerks, one of whom wrote in Hindi 
and the other in Persian. The land was surveyed and 
measurement was the basis of assessment throughout his 
dominions except in the district of Multan where the local 
officer was asked to take custom into account. The share 
of the state was fixed at one-third of the produce. It 
appeals the peasants could pay either in cash or kind. Assign- 
ments of land revenue were still granted and there is nothing 
to show that any change was made in the conditions of 
tenure. It ivas this system which ivas afterwards adopted by 
Raja Todarmal and introduced throughout Akbar’s empire. 
The civil and military departments of the state worked hand 
in hand. The nobles were asked to furnish the exact number 
of troops required of them and to maintain them in a state 
of efficiency. ' The horses of the troopers Avere branded as in 
Ala-iid-dln’s time to avoid fraud and Avithout brand no grant 
Avas made. The standing army consisted of 150,000 cavalry. 
and 25,000 infantry. The king himself recruited soldiers 
and fixed their alloAvances after personal inspection. 

' The judicial system was well organised. Peace and 
order Avere maintained by fixing local responsibility. The 
muqaddam or village headman Avas responsible for the crime 
in his A’^illge and if he failed to trace the offender he Avas 
liable to make good the loss. Intelligent spies Avere also 
appointed Avho kept the emperor informed of all that hap- 
pened in the empire. Life and prosperity became safe and a 
traveller could stop even in a desert Avithout any fear or 
anxiety. 

^ The old roads Avere repaired and new ones built for the 
rapid movement of troops from one part of the country to 
another. One road noAV called the Grand Trunk Roa ran 
from the Punjab to Sonargaon near Dacca, a second from 
Acrra to Burhanpur, a third from Agra to Jodhpur and Chittor, 
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nm] n fourtli from Uihoxc to Multan to safeguard the frontier* 
Trcr> \%rro pinnicd on hotJj sides of tlicsc roads and sarais 
v.rrt‘ huilt \vhrre arrangement? for food and drink ^vc^c made 
f'Oth for Hindu’ and Musliin?, Iltc hinhways had a great 
on trade. CuMoin? duties v.*erc levied only at Uvo 
niul all other vexatious toll? were abolished. Trade 
flouri'^hrd and the country } became prosperous, 

Shalt v/as a patron of learning. He opened schools 
atid coIler.T'" and made prant? holh to Hindus and Muslims 
for rdu^^ationri} purpo / ^ 



Tomb d Shtr Shnh. 


n.rrc! h nothing (hat U entirely new in these rcmilations. 
I'til !h. nn‘ni!to wre whh vhhh fher Shnh enforced them 
<:-cuu*d ineir Ti.e locn! nnd ccntrnl authorities 

vorkcj '.vr*H ninl di‘p!;: vccl ::rc.it onerjr)' arid vi.^our. Shcr 
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Shah died before his work was completed but his principles 
Avere adopted hy Akhar mth excellent results. If he had 
ived longer, perhaps the Mughals would have never come 
back to India again. 

Sher Shah is one of the most enlightened rulers of 
Indian history. Royalty was in his eyes a thing not for 
pleasure but for hard work. He cared for the welfare of 
his subjects and strove hard to promote it. He was a 
staunch Muslim but not a fanatic. He treated the Hindus 
well and granted them religious toleration. They were 
admitted to the service of the state and were allowed to 
engage in ^vorslup according to the tenets of their faith. He 
^vas regular in his daily routine of work. He rose early 
in the morning before "sunrise and after bath and prayer 
attended to the business of the state throughout the day 
except for a brief interval when he retired to take his meals. 
He ^v’as a lover of justice and dealt severely 'with those who 
were found guilty of corruption. He was generous to the 
poor and the destitute and food was daily distributed at 
all hours from the royal kitchen to those who were in need 
of it. The interests of the peasant were jealously guarded 
and anyone who damaged the crops was - visited with a 
drastic punishment. 

After Sher Shah’s death his younger son Jalal was 
raised to the throne under the title of Salim Shah, . He was 
a man of violent temper who Avished to establish a strong 
government. He determined to put down the nobles with 
a high hand and deprived them of their privileges. He 
reduced their fighting strength, employed spies and stationed 
troops in various places to see that his code of jusice was pro- 
perly executed. Though the nohles were suppressed, the feel- 
ing of national unity ivhich his father had fostered among t e 
Afghans was broken up. After his death Salim was ®“cceede 
by his son Firuz, a boy of twelve, who was killed by is 
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mfJcmnl uncle Mulcrat: Khan v/ho usurped the throne , 
under the title of Mijhnrnmnd Shnh Adil in 1551. Adil ^vns 
t })lenviuc‘ 5 ecV:ci svho left the affairs of the state to be 
ninnared \\y Ins Hindu minister* Hemu, a man of great 
fthiiity and force of cliaracter. Ixcvolls broke out on 

nnd revernl claimants appeared to contesU tbc throne. 

.ntfahitn /^i/cd Delhi and Agra hut i\*a? ousted by Sikandar 
5t»r acquired llie ivliolc countr)* hctivecn the Indus and 
the Cu^np’r, Adit retired to Cliunar and began to reside 
ih^rr. .'fuch the condition of tlic Afghan empire at the 
of HtimayunV return. 

After his defeat by Shcr Shah Humayun had fled to BcstorcUot^. 
per'-},'!, The Slrdi rccf'ivrd him veil and lent him a force 



of Hiun^yun. 


c. •J.C-'S?) rnci uith tbc jiclj* of Khich lie defeated Knmran 
end tvrovf.ed Knlid r.nd Oniidlinr. Mn^ter of t!ie Afciinn 
^.10, try. r,oK of ,iie rceonquejl of HindiiMan. 

Tf.^ dr-oocoo. of t!,. AfeV.o. hnd prontly itndcrnuocd tl.cir 
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po^^e^ and they could ill afford to resist an invader from 
outside. Hmnayun seized Lahore and advanced towards 
Delhi. In June, 1555, the forces of Sikandar Sur were 
routed at Sarliind and a few days later Humayun entered 
Delhi in triumph after an absence of 15 years. 

But he did not live long to enjoy the fruits of his 
hard-earned victory and died in January, 1556, of the injuries 
received in falling down from the stairs of the roof of his 
librar}\ 

Humaynn was generous and kind-hearted by nature. He 
was Avell-disposed towards his kinsmen and never sought 
revenge even when he was cruelly wronged. He was physi- 
cally brave but its indolence and love of pleasure marred all 
his enterprises. He was lacking in strength of mil. Before 
he could accomplish the task in hand, he turned to another 
and failed to manage either. He ^vas not a general like his 
father and his campaigns are a proof of his incapacity to 
deal effectively mth his enemies. He was an accomplished 
scholar; he wrote verses and was proficient in mathematics 
and astronomy. But the noblest trait of his character was 
bis cheerfulness of temper in the most adverse circumstances 
and his gratitude towards those who served him in time of 
need. 


Chronological Summary 


Birth of Babar 
Babar’s conquest of Kabul 
Conquest of Samarqand 
Battle of Panipat 
Battle of Khanua 


A.D. 
1483 
... 1604 
... 1610 
... 1526 
... 1527 
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Bft'.stff f f U:e Gliojra ^ 

Doth cf IJsl'Sr ... ^ 

Hotr;r.T;:a ^fRhrat3d LwJl 

f.f Chssfn ... .- 


fi thf fjBcges ^ ^ 

c,t All-sr ... ... 

IkMh cf £!h.' i:y.h ... ... ... 

Filiir.'iiT Her drfpsfrj ty HnaajBn at Blrhind 


IVjlll of IIutl'.OJ'UD 


A.U. 
^ 1639 
... 1530 
... 1591 
... 1699 
.« 1610 
... 1612 
... 1645 
... 1655 
... im 
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CHAPTER XXIir 

A GLORIOUS EPOCH 
Akbar the Great 
(1556—1605 A.D.) 

Huniayun wus succeeded by his son Jalal-ud-din MuhaiH' 
mad Akbar in 1556 A.D. He was only a boy, thirteen years 
of age, ^vhen his father’s death placed him in charge of a 
large dominion. The political condition of India was far 
from satisfactory. There were powerful and independent 
states both in tlie North and South. Huniayun had recovered 
only a portion of his dominions and that too was not fully 
secure. Kabul "was held by his half-brother Mirza Hakim 
who ruled as an independent king. Sikandar Sur was 
threatening the Punjab and Hemu, the Minister of Adil, was 
trying hard to thwart Akbar’s succession. 

The Sur Afghans were the first to engage Akbar’s atten- 
tion. Hemu, in the hope of reviving the Afghan empire, 
marched at the head of a large force and occupied Agra. 
From there he proceeded to Delhi which he soon captured 
after defeating the Mughal general. Akbar was advised by 
some to betake himself to Kabul but his tutor Bairam Khan, 
a Shia nobleman, who acted as regent, insisted on having a 
trial of strength ^vith Hemu. Both sides met on the fateful 
field of Panipat in 1556 where the Afghans were defeated. 
Hemu ^ras captured and beheaded by Bairam Khan and Akbar 
occupied Delhi and Agra. 

Bairam Khan now became the most powerful man in the 
empire. As the emperor was a minor, he was the real ruler 
of the k-ingdom. He ill-treated the mobles, favoured the 
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55))?;', fitit! nn tlif *f!;:ii^'-l ’i! }'i''ion of disloyalty rauH'd men 
In I ' put to di'.tt!;. A p.-rty vons formed s! court apainsl him 
M-,d AllMf «ns informed of the unhappy state of nfTnirs. 
Vk ith tituiniai pjomptne'= the* younp emperor took decision. 

in Delhi nnd nnnminccd that he had taken the rein? of 
poverjmrifr.t in hi* hand--, nniram. on seehirt tlml rcfistancc 

u'elc'f. fuhntitSed. He was pardoned nnd allowed lo 
fcj to Mecca, hut w})<’n he n’aehcd Ciijarai. he was murder- 
ed flSfi}) Ky nn kIiocc fnihcr J>eon previously 

jMjt to hh ordcri^. BnirnrnV infant son Alxliir 

FLnhirn hrotjf!ht to rnurl ^hnre nO rose to l>e one of the 
chief nehlc'- of the rnipirc. 

AkharV career of conquest may lie divided into three 
period^, 'flic first may he raid to have ended in 1576 ndicn 
the conquc't of the nortliem provinces. Hajputana and the 
crnfr.'il rccinn r-.os completed. Tlic s'ceond extends over 
Is.Dity years ( 1 diirin." M'hirli the emperor renmined 

hu'-y in ruppres’-inr: revolts .and .«nl)di!!ng the trihes and king- 
non;*- on the northosT‘1 frontier. The third period lasted 
from to lAAa which 'v.as devoted to the conquest of thve 
Dcccati. 


Akhnr w.as nn imperialist who, like other great rulers ok 
th'' world, wished to hnild n large empire for himself. Alost 
of hi' w.ars n'cre prompted hy nmhition nnd love of conquest. 
The feiiilc province of Ma]w.a ae.as the nrsl to feel the force of 
h)s .-irms. It |j.ad l*ccomc independent after the fall of the 
?ur Afghan' .and its ruler Biir Ikahadur had .assumed the title 


of Sultan, Akl'.ar sent a strong force under Adam Khan 'svho 
defected Ihi Hahadur hut disgraced himself hy misappro- 
priatlng the rpoils of war. He was repkeccfl in command hy 
otl-Tj .end it wa' not til! 15A1 that Ma!w.a was enm-xed to the 


empire, 
col 1 y n 
intcMcrt, 


.vev! came tl-.o turn of Gon(Iw.ana uhich was .eovem- 


ns nungavati, famed in leeend 
valour .and ndmini'tralive 


a.nd lii'tory for .hei 
genius. She died 


Conqnccte 
and tho 
f^rov;}b 
of the 
empire* 


Pi ret 
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fighting and her son followed his mother’s noble example in 
resisting the Mughals until his death. The kingdom was 
entrnsted to Asaf Khan and then made over to a prince who 
owned Afcbar’s suzerainty. 


Early in his reign, Akbar, who aimed at the sovereignty 
of the whole of India, saw that his dream could not be realised 
Vidthout the support of the Hindus. The Rajputs were their 
political leaders and . their conciliation was necessary for the 
fulfilment of his schemes. With this end in view, he readily 
accepted the proposal of Raja Bharmal of Amer to marry his 
daughter to him (1562). Tlie Rajahs family was ‘honoured’ 
and his son and grandson Bhagwandas and Man Singh were 
appointed to high posts in the empire. This marriage pro- 
duced an important effect on the private life and public 
policy of the emperor. It secured to him the services of some 
of the ablest statesmen and generals that medimval India has 
produced. 

The alliance with Amer was only part of a large scheme. 
The Sisodia Rana of Mewar, the proudest chieftain among 
the Rajputs, must be subdued and the forts of Chittor and 
Ranthamhhor captured before Akbar could claim to be the 
paramount lord of Hindustan. In 1567 he marched in 
person at the head of a large army and laid siege to the fort 
of Chittor. The cowardly Rana (Udaya Singh) retired into 
the hills, entrusting the defence of the fort to Jainial, one of 
his warriors. Tire Rajputs fought ivith courage but .Taimal 
was killed. Then came the last encounter between the in- 
vaders and the garrison who were disheartened by the death 
of their leader. The rite of Jauhar was .performed and 
the Rajputs rushed upon the enemy ivith their swords. 
They were killed -without mercy and the fort was taken 

■(1?69). ^ , 

The fall of Chittor was followed by the capture of tfle 
forts of Ranthamhhor and Kalanjar. The Rajput princes of 
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IJjknfur, je*.ilrncr xind other flnXcs \^‘nilc(l upon the emperor* 
‘ifffrr<! their Fuhmhnon, 

ftnjerrle of Mewnr wn? not ycl over. Udnyn Singh- 
in 1572 nxu\ Fucceedcfl hy his son Rana Pralap %vho- 
\oveff to recover Clnttor anrl viruiicatc the honour of his race.. 
}}»- one of the finest sohlicr? in Rninslhnn and his spirit: 
iva" firr<! hy the palkint deeds of Rnnas Kumhhn and Sanga^. 
He rrru*^ed to rnlrr into an alliance with the Mughal?, and 
iH'^pite his. inrarre t<*^o\jrcc«, threw down the gatmllcl of war* 
Akh.ir 5 -rnt Mnn Singh and Asaf Khan at the head of a large 
fofrr in 1576 to deal with the Kana. Rana Pralap’s valour 
provf*d of no avail against the cornluncd army of Rajputs and* 
Mn‘1im< and he was defeated in tlic famous battle of Hnldr 
Cltnii, Hr retired into the mountains and lost one fort after 
another 1ml noifiing could unbend his proud spirit, Akhar 
t ould l)nvr hern «^ntisfied ^^ith a nominal submission hut the 
Hnna rho*^* to carry on an unequal war in the pursuit of a 
grral ideal. At Inst he succeeded in rcroverine sonic of his- 
thomdt tduUor wa'^ still in the hands of the impenaHsts, 
In Ic/^T the Kann died leaving behind a noble example of* 
hrmir patrioti^rru i\hlrh inspires us to ihi* 



Coins ef 


Ttvo nth.-r conrjiicMf of tin. period ticscrx'c to be notlcca. ' 
CMjnrnt vr.r onee n pnrt of ibe Delhi onplre and it? harbours 
y,r?,!ed a Jarpe income. The intripuc? of rival faction.? afford- 
ed Mificient ju-tifir.ition for .AkbarV intenention. In I572' 
Adnar led .nn expedition in perron, pensioned oiT the klng^ 
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And TtUnmd to Kntcbpur idler making arTnn^cmcnl< Un^4tis2> 
^f i]ic cotmtry* sooner was his hack 

turnr^l than trotiJdc broke out again and liis cousins 
Mtr;a< revoitrn. The emperor again marched to the scene 
~<d action and tltc Mirras .were dcfcnlcdi Giijnral was 
^jurxed to the empire and Kaja Todnrmal was appointed lo 
its hnnnctr* in order* 1 im turn of Bengal came next* 
After the ih'sth of Ids father Snlahnan (1572) Dane! Klmn 
d^."<dare<l his imfcpemlcnce and seized an outpost of the 
empire. !h was defeated at Rajrnahal and was beheaded 
(15761. TliC independent kinpdorn of Bengal ceased 

It ahon! this lime tiuat a spirit of revolt spread in 
Bilinr and nen^'rah Tlic new Dewan enforced regulations 
vhirJt were resented hy tlie people and ordered an enquirj" 
into the titles and tenures of jaglrdars which made them 
rnxiou^. Hie orders u'crc carried out hy greedy ofneers who 
made Hlidt rain<J for themselves. Besides, the Musalmans 
v.TU' alarmed hr the reports of the empernris disregard of 
Btam. llnnkinr that he hnd hreome an apostate^ they 
nffercfl allegiance lo Hakun at Kabul and conspired lo place 
him on th^ throne. In 15-0 the Qari of Jaunpur issued a 
/e/rer ^rulinrl that the emperor had ceased to he a ATuslirn 
and that rrhellion against his authority ^s*as lawTuh It v:a^ 
a feriotr* situation, Bu! llm malronfent^ were no match lo 
tk^ rnu'sror and f.rfon' long the entire revolt wms cnishcd 


hy the \juyrrinl tr onps. 

I/'d hy the offers of the conspirators, hlirza IlnkTm 
itivatwd the Punjal) in perron at the head of 15,000 


the nriUer was urmmk the emperor took prompt 
--d marched in perron to Che of Kabul and com- 
felled HakTm to arimnwlrdi- h.ic surerainty, Hakim died a 
n^tunl draih In 1$S6 and the province of Knhul annexed 
to eh** empirr. 
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Haying settled the aflairs of Kabul, the emperor turned^ 
his attention ^riously to the north-west frontier. Beyond^ 
the Afghan region a new power had arisen in Turan which 
>' had become a great menace to the Mughal empire. Abdulla 
Uzbeg had built up a large dominion for himself and his 
ambition and love of conquest alarmed Akbar. Besides, the- 
Yusufzais and the Raushaniyas (a religious sect) caused mucb 
trouble on the frontier. Raja Birbal was sent against them, 
and though he was killed in the encounter, the tribes were- 
subdued. Kashmir was conquered in 1586 and shortly after 
Multan and Sindh were annexed to the empire in 1591. The- 
I conquest jOf Baluchistan and Qandhar in 1595 completed the 
chain of defence on the north-west frontier. The easternr 
frontier -was likewise strengthened by the annexation of 
Orissa in 1592. The death of Abdulla Uzbeg in 1598 re- 
moved from his path a foe whom Akbar had always dreaded. 
Hencefonvard all fear of a Central Asian invasion ^vas at 
an end. 

Having fully secured his hold over the northern country, 
Akbar thought of extending his sway over the Sultanates of 
^ Deccan. He gave up for the moment the project of 
recovering the lands of Transoxiana which had once belonged' 
to his ancestors. Besides mere lust of conquest there was- 
another motive. The Portuguese had established their 
settlements on the sea-coast and built up a naval power which- , 
was not liked by the emperor. He thought he would be- 
able. by bringing the states of the Deccan under his influence, 
to deal an effective blow to the Portuguese power in India. 
At first he sent diplomatic missions to these states asking 
them' if they would acknowledge his suzerainty. When no 
satisfactory reply was received, he determined to use force. 
His task was rendered easy by the dissensions of the powers 
themselves. 

Ahmadnagar was the first to he attacked hut it was 
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jTftfojorilly <lcfendcd by Chanel Jhhi, a dowagcr^Qucai ol 
Bijnpur nnd a lifter of the Niram Shnhi king. She repulsed 
the Mughalf^ »nd compelled Prince Murad, the imperial 
commander, to enter into a tro^ily (1596) hy vriiicl* Rernr kos 
c^d^d to the emperor. But vnr 'vns renewed again. Akliar 
rjarrJird to the Deccan in person in 1599 and captured 
Htirl^anpur. Tlic defence of Ahmndnagnr was greatly weak- 
' rned hy tlie di^^enrions of rival parties and when Clmnd 
Biln was murdered hy her enemies the imperial troops 
carily conquered the kingdom. 

In 1601 the famous forlres^^ of Asirgarh belonging to 
Khnnde<h w*i5 raptured hy hrihing the ofTiccrs of the garrison. 

The kingdom of Khnndesh wa< annexed to the empire. The 
Derran Stales were constiluled as three Suhnhs, namely. Bemn 
Ahmndnngar and Khandesh, 

Akhari? empire now included the whole of Northern Extent of 
India from the Afghan regions in the north-west to Assnni in 
^h^ east and from Kashmir in the Himalayas to the frontiers 
of Bijnpur and Golkunda in the south. At the time of the 
-emperorV death the empire ron^i’^ted of 15 Suhahs: — 

(1) Kabul; (2) Lahore; (3) Multan; (4) Delhi: 

(51 Acra; (6i Oudh; ( 7 ) Ajmer: (8) Guj’aral; 

(9^ Malwa: flO't Allahahad: fll) Bengal: 

(12) Bihar; ^fl31 Khnndcrit; f]4) Berar: ano 
fl5\ Ahmadnn^ar 

According to a Dutch r^tirnale thc<e provinces yielded in 

a rtvenuc .amounting to 17 crorcs and 4S lakhs of of S«liia, 
tupc<^, 

Akbar had llirce */>ns nf whom Murad and Daniya! had 
diVd nf drink in 1599 and 160t respectively. Tlic eldest 
Salim, ahhough a great drunkard, r*^caprd their fate. Wcarj" 
waiting for the fucce* don. he broke out into open rehcllion. 
snd wh-n llie emperor wa* ertgaged in the Deccan against the 
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fort of Asirgarh, he set up as an independent king at Alta-^ 
oabad. Akbar hastily returned to the North to quell the 
revolt. But a more cruel blow was still in store for him. In 
August, 1602, Salim hired Bir Singh Bundela to murder his 
father’s trusted minister Ahul Fazl when the latter was 
returning from the Deccan. Attempts were made the 
ladies in the palace to bring about a reconciliation between 
father and son. Their efforts succeeded and at last Akbar 
was induced to pardon Salim and nominate him as heir lo 
the throne. 

In 1605 tlie emperor fell ill with dysentery and died a 
few months later indicating to his courtiers by gestures that 
he desired Salim to succeed to the throne. The death-bed' 
intrigues of Raja Man Singh and others to exclude Salim in 
favour of his son Prince Khusrau failed, and he was acknowl* 
edged as emperor without further opposition. 

Akbar "was not merely a great administrator but also a* 
social reformer. He knew that in order to build up a 
powerful nation it was necessary to improve the social 
customs and manners of the people and to unite the Hindus 
and Muslims. He abolished the practice of enslavement in 
war aiid issued an edict by which soldiers ^vere not allowed' 
to molest the-wives and children of their vanquished enemies. 
Soon after his marriage with the princess of Amer he remit- 
ted in 1563 the pilgrim tax which brought in a large income* 
to the stale. A year later the Jeziya was abolished through- 
out the kingdom and this measure greatly pleased the Hindus. 
The practice of Sati was forbidden and a decree was issued' 
that no woman should be burnt against her will. The 
emperor himself saved the life of a Rajput princess who was 
fnreed .to he a Sati by her relatives. He forbade child- 
marriage and laid dotvn rules for arranging matches. The- 
Hindus were treated well and under the influence of 
Hindu wives the emperor allowed them full freedom of 
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■K'on'lifp Mtnfclf Isstencd to tlic discourses of tlicir fcamls 
end phibroplier?. Tiie Hindu vivos of tlie emperor enjoyed 
tlv fsme liononr nnd slotu'. i!» the jialncc as Ins Muslim 
vivr<. He adopted reverai Hindu customs and relipious 
rile'. On'- of ihese v.t- the practice of veinhing his jterson 
r.rr.in': rold, rdlver and other preciou': articles which were 
fivt-n nvicy in charity. Sometime' lie put a mark on his 
forel.rad after the fashion of the Hindu' and paid respect to 
tlic Sun, the fiver of life and .'n'len'mec to the whole world. 

nir rirtfcnth rentury ’.car an aee of enquiry and doubl 
in rrlirious matters Iiotli hi I'uropc and Asia and Akbar fully r,.iicy of 
•h.arrd the spirit of the a;:e. In Hiirojic n movement was AkW 
foiiif on whieh aimed at the removal of abuses in the 
Chri’tian Church and the restoration of Christianity to its 
orietnni purity and sirnph’eity. In India too the need for 
relitriou' reform "as felt. In the rifteenth century reformers 
like Knhir. Nan/il: and f'hniinnya lind preached the gospel of 
love and devotion and ln'*d to create a spirit of harmony 
amonn the variou' sert'. They difcardetl iIk; dogmas which 
h.ad *o far i'arred the v.ay to true lieht and knowledge and 
taurht the m.T'c-- in their lammarte that all religions led to 
the Mine j;o.al. Akl ar. who v a' endowed hy nature with an 
inqntCtive mind, eaeerly loneed to know the truth and desired 
to build f. hridae hetwet'n the various f.aith'. His heart was 
caddener? to sf c the qn.inel' of m.arikind and from the bigotry 
of the prie'-l' lie turned au-ay in di'gii't to find the tnb peace 
and !sapplnc.s'. Tliere were several inflneneos that led Inm'in 
till' direction. Fir.'*, his marriage aeiih the Rajput princes'cs 
broiieht about s great change in lus life .and made him 
ftppreetate the food points of the Hindu religion. Secondly, 

Sub'- like Sheikl! Mul aral: and his sons Fairi and Aim! Fard, 

"ho %trre men of grnnt learning, hrmirht ahout .a change In 
the emp'torV id-s ,nnd opinions. Tliirdly. he wanted to know 
<be troth and end the relieim;c mierrrb ».hich he saw all 
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arount? him nnd to the principle of universal 

toU'ffition find 

Tin* ihnit to hnow he trutlj led lutn to tncci the 
ir^rh^x- of vr,nou-^’ rrlrrion- rind dif^cuf?^ problems with them* 
In KiTfi \ b?!jh fit hi«^ ncv. cfipUal Fatehpur the Ibadatkhana 
(litcraHy, tlie hmtf^ of worship) in ^^liich the rcprcscnUilivcs 
of Vfifiotr' re1Sr*f^n*'^ U'^ed to for discussion. Here sat 

th^ of life orthodox party and free-thinkers like 

SlniWi Mubnrfik and hh son> ^\ho interpreted religion in a 
diilrreru H?:ht. Herr came abo Brahmnnns Jninas, Sikhs, 
rfifM« find Chri^^tinns from all parts of the country to assist 
thr rmp'^rot in findinr n ^ohItion of the problem that op* 
pre^ rd <Auh Tic Ilrahmanas tnuphl him the mysteries of 
tbrjf frbpinn nnd explnim^d to him the doctrine of rebirth in 
which hr frit much interenrd. In the same manner he tried 
to understand the tenets of other faiths. His goal was clear. 
He MW good in nil reHrion*= and fell that it was the bigotry 
and irnotfinct of men that prevented them from seeing the 
tnJth. In 1579 tlie leading *Vflamn (learned men) agreed to 
declare him the Imnmd^Adih ue,, the final interpreter of 
doctrine^. By this decree, which caused a great slit 
in orthodox rirrlrv dir emnrror beeamc the licad of rcliirion 
vrU fi' of rtfitc. Het\c<'forv\nrd he vvaf to 1 m! the arhitcr 
of rA\ dbp!}!r«^ find hi^ deririon wa< binding on nil. if if v^as 
r.^t contffirv’ to the dirtnte<^ of the Quran. 

In order to rJvr fi more dehnite shape to his ideals the 
ernprfor fotmdrd thr Dinddlnhi or the Divdnc Faith which 
hed jh^‘ good points of all relirrions. It wfi.< not a 
In the firtri of iho term hut a set of beliefs to 

whirlj who ficeepted i]\r emp>erorV way of thmieht had 
10 Tne members of the Pivlnc Faith greeted each 

otbrf utih I?- weirdo Anah^.Akhnr and Jnlla Jnllalhu. Tlicy 
^err .vied to fibMam from meal on certain days and were not 
m din^ with men of W type. There were four 
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degrees of devotion to His Majesty and these consisted in the 
surrender of property, life, honour and religion. 

Akhar did not act like a missionary. He never used 
force or coercion to gain disciples nor did he offer temptation 
of honour or reward to induce men to give up their faiths. 
Among the worldly minded courtiers who surrounded the 
emperors throne there were few who had the same eager 
craving of the soul as he to understand the truth. There were 
only 18 members of the Dind-IIahi among whom Raja Birba! 
was the only Hindu. 

It is wrong to suppose that the emperor ceased to be a 
Muslim. Only he was generous towards other religions — a 
thing that was intolerable to his contemporaries. This led 
them to frame against him the charge that he had given up 
Islam. The Din-i*I]ahi was an attempt to found an order of 
intellectual men who would test their beliefs by the light of 
reason. It was not pride or egoism that led him to do so. 
He was the most modest of men and if the people made a god 
of him, it was not his fault. His dream of making men 
lealise the true unity that lies underneath the diverse forms ol 
worship was a noble one, and the principle of universal good* 
will and toleration which he proclaimed will ever remain the 
greatest monument of his genius and statesmanship. 

Akbar is one of the greatest kings in the history of the 
world. His noble qualities are mentioned in contemporarj 
accounts which are confirmed by Europeans who visited hi$ 
court. His figure was impressive so that one could see at s 
glance that he was a king. He was five feet seven inches m 
height and was neither too stout nor too thin. His forehead 
was broad and open and his eyes so bright and flashing that 
they ‘looked like the sea in sunshine.’ His complexion was 
of the colour of wheat and his voice was loud and rich. He 
laughed heartily, cracked jokes, and enjoyed every kind, of 
entertainment but when he was offended, his wath was 
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.y ' But above all this his title to greatness rests on the policy 
of justice for all which he followed throughout his life. He 
wished to unite his subjects of all classes and creeds and'' 
tried to bring about a fusion of Hindu' and Muslim cultures. 
At a tune 'when the Christians fought among themselves in 
Europe because of religious differences he granted freedom 
of worship to all, and declared that the only way to realise 
the glory of God was to perceive the truth contained in all 
religions. It was a difficult but noble tasl' and though the 
attempt failed, history will assign to him a place in the front 
rank of the greatest rulers of mankind in any age or country. 

The Mughal administration was neither wholly Indian 
nor foreign. The Turks who preceded the Mughals had 
brought with them certain ideas and institutions which they 
applied to the conditions found in this country. They, adopt- 
ed ’ Indian usages too and -their administration became a 
mixture of foreign and Indian elements. The Mughal 
government bore the same character. The presence of 
enemies on all sides, the absence of means of communication 
and the ever-present possibility of rebellions made the king 
a military autocrat. He was the chief motive power in the 
state. . He led the armies in -time of war and upon his suc- 
cess or failure depended the rise and fall of his dynasty. As 
the officers could not frequently meet each other to discuss 
matters, records multiplied and lengthy despatches became 
necessary. For this reason the Mughal government has been 
termed a Kaghazi Raj or paper government. 

Akbar organised the various departments of the adminis- 
tration and made religious toleration the basis of his policy. 
He admitted Hindus and Muslims equally to public offices. 

At .the head of the government was the king. He was 
absolute in theory but in ^practice his actions were restrained' 
by the fear of social opinion. It is true the theologians could 
issue a decree deposing a king as a violator of the law an 
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ttxfrforc unfit to reJpn. l.ul they had no means of enforcing 
it, Ti)': ix^tilt v.‘{!« tlutl even had kings continued to rule 
iinlr*# (t pretender put forward hi« claim to the throne with 
tf;'- h**!}! of thr army. 

Ih-lon' the kinfr there were .‘^cvcrnl officers of whom the 
rii'i'l unjwrtiiri* i-rre:—- 

{}) MiniMcr, (2) llic WQ7ir— 

nnnnrr ^JiniMcr. ^3) Tlic IJ.ikhshi — the Pay- 
rtho fMid tlu* 5Alnrj‘ hilU of all ofliccn? 
i^vfrr5«r<l s^^rn^rnl control over tlic nrroy. 
(4> n>r Clnrf Onn--thc Judge in the 

rrislm, fS) The Kfinn?^nmnn — l^rd High 

Ftrunrcl — ihc hc/id of the roy^il hoiiFohnld. 
fti) JJir Sndr— the Judge' or Superintendent of 
Chnrjtnhlr Grnnt*^ nnd Kndowmenl?. 

Tff'' offf^rr who ninintninrd pence nnd order in chic?^ 'vas 
Kot^^n) who comhlnrd tn himself police nnd mngi^terifl! 
ftud.orhy. He etnmined the weighlf and n'lca^ttrc*^ and 
rtnplovrd v|k> informed him of evcrythiiu: that hajw 

prr.rd 5n th** rily» JiHtier \\:\< ndm>ni<tered hv the Qn^t nnd 
Mir \dh «?^!'trd hy the Mttfii* \vho explained the law, 
ntefr* v/t* no written rode of law5. The jt)dcc 5 , referred to 
tj;c (1of.in for etddnrire and in ra<r5 in wliirli the Hindus 
were patties tltejr cii^itorn*^ were taken- into account. Puni.^^h- 
me?tu i?ete ?e\Tte and the fine^ heavy, 'Hie emperor him* 
?at a Court of Jti'ttirc ftnd decided important ca^-cs. 
He heard ft|i}vfa!^ nl<o in llie f)arhard*Ani and freely revii^ffl 
t!;r d-rci^ions of hi^ ofurer^. The village Pnnrhnvat eriMed 
rj.'d looked after local affair^. 

ITe huCne^.*; of flie 5tate required a large nitm}>er of 
or-eri^ nnd Aklsir who knew Y.ell the evllf of the Jngir 
InMituted a c^rvire knmvn a^ the Mftn?^l>dari 
tT^rrrn. Toe word Man^ah menn^ rank m ofScc, No 
di.-mrtmn w?., nr,dc ??ir rMl nni inflitaiv depart- 
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znents and very pf^en an officer performed both functions. The 
entire official clasu ^vas grouped into various grades and the 
salary, the tenure of office and the conditions of promotion ^ 
, were fixed by the sovereign himself. The holder of a 
, , Mansab was bound to render service military or otherwise 

to the state. Tie Mansabs were classified in 33 grades 
ranging from Mansabdars of 10 to Mansabdars of 10,000— 
the last being an honour reserved for the members of the 
royal family. A fensabdar was required to maintain the 
contingent defined by his grade, but whether he did so or 
not in actual practice is a disputed point. His salary was 
paid from the imperial treasury in cash and very rarely 
by assignment of land revenue. 

The system was open to abuse. False muster was 
common^ Branding and descriptive roll were introduced to 
prevent fraud but the evil persisted. 

There xvere no rules of service. The emperor’s will was 
the law^ He could raise a man to the highest office or degrade 
him to the lowest. There was no qualifying test. Officers 
were freely transferred from one department to another. 
The Hindus were admitted to the public service and were 
esteemed as highly as the Muslims. But all officers acted 
under one great handicap. By the law of escheat their pro- 
perties after their death lapsed to the state so that their 
children had to begin life anew* The result of this was 
that they led ivastend lives and spent all their money on 
luxuries. 

Sher Shah had tried to improve the system of land 
S^nisation revenue but bis reign was too short to enable him to complete 
of the land scheme of reform. The assessment was made by measure- 
ment of the area cultivated. Assignments were granted and 
though Islam Shah replaced them by cash salaries, they wer 
revived again. The intermediaries behveen the state and th 
ryot— whrther jagirdars or farmers-oppressed the latte 
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The process may be thus summarised : — 

When the season arrived, the officers tourecT in the. 
villages to find out the exact area of land under* 
cultivation with a view to prepare a statement: 
of the crops. Failure of crops owing to natural 
calamity or any other damage to crops waS' 
reported to the -headquarters. 

(it) The value ot the crops i^lculated by apply- 
ing the rates already fixed, 

{Hi) Then^ one* third of the total value was demanded as- 
the sharcvof Uie_state. , 

Afcbar took a keen interest in the welfare of the peasantry. 
"He issued elaborate ^ instructions for ‘the guidance of his* 
officers. The Collector! (Amil) Avas to act'as a friend of the* 
people and he was ordered- ‘not to extend the hand oF 
demand but of season/ - 

The.system was a soiin3»one. It worked well under the* 
supervision of Todarmal. ‘ -The* emperor made remissions in 
times of famine and cheapness 'of grain. He advanced loans- 
For the purchase of seed and cattle* when there was drought. 
The officers were asked to* act honestly.'' to increase the area of 
cultivation and to promote the well-being of the peasantry. 

The empire was divided into 15 Suhahs^' or provinces* 
vdiich were divided into* Sarkars and these into Parganas or 
Mahals. 'Each’ Sttbah was governed by a Sipahsalar who 
performed both civil and military functions. He was gene*- 
rally a member of the royal family or some trusted or capable 


* The fifteen Subahs were 

(1) Kabul, &) Lahore, (3) Multan, {4)Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Ondh, 
XT) Ajmer, (8) Gujarat, (9) Malwa, (10) Allahabad, (U) Bengab 
<12) Bihar, (13) Kbandesh, (14) Berar, ( 15 ) Ahmadna^ 
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U'-tcjw hlfti *'Nrrr thr Dhwuj f Finnnr«^ Mini**(cr)* ihc 
/.tni! Frvrnue OUrrlot) ninl thr FnujcJnr (('ommrinHrr 

» f>f th^ j‘fO\;ncinl nm] fcvcrnl other ofiiccr5. Tlie 

5*" ar rnmrniinirntefl. io llxs 
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TI-‘ rmf‘rror% nnv.r nmrhicrl of ihu^t r.nrt^ : (1) ihc 

tr^ ^fj-.'’ MippHtfl hy ?hr Hni.-t* !*^>nncl {o artijy. 

fnn/rli mHi^sry *nM to !!>^n (2f thr routinirm!^ of 

ih^ M;in^-’il'“^hr ^ : < 3) tlsr r».rmy of the nnprror ^^'!^K’b 

pni4 ilhrriiy from ibr trr.'ir^ury. llu^ ^va< not Inrnc. 

{%. f}•r. 5 /' thrfc wttn* otli^r of <o]<{if‘r« rrillcd 

th*' D.^thil;?- find Ab4j^^. T\ir Dablullf: or aHflilionnl troops 
p«i4 by \hc nnr! pinrcd tindrr the coimnanrl of n 

Tiir* or jernthmum trooper.^ were rorrtjit- 

r<? {>y ihf^ omp^ror hntrr*|f to r/Tvr hi*** ho^lyptnr^i. 71icy 
h'^ttrr paul thrtn orHinnr)' fobhrrs nntl ^^moljme'= tlu^ir 
salary nr mnr!i n*-'. T/Kl per month. Thr ^^olrlicr^ of 
t}f<* had to provide ih^^ir n^vn armour out of the 

they re^^rir/v}, 

Urn /‘Inef hranchrf of t]m imj^erini army vere the 
infantry, thr nrtilhrry. the ravnlry, tie' elephant corps nnd 
t!i- nn\y\ Tii^ infantry vn** n mere rnhhlr and ^vat^ not much 
e-.?* -m»^d. *riie arlillery loo \vas not very efFeriJve, ihouoh 
AVha? tried U) improve it, Tim chief ,nrli!!ery otlicer v.*as the 
?d?r Ata^h Judd n ?dancah of 5.000* The real ^trennth 
o* »!ir annv lay in the cavalry, Ahhar rai<^-d it to n hiph 
jr'.rd nf rfr^rirncT, He laid don*n minute regulations nhoul 
ih** ad»ni^«ion r.r.d niU'trr of the liorrcf- and enforced t!mi^ 
p^r-nnal it'.-p'Ttio?^ by i>^*rcr5. Tim elrplian!^' vere m^d in 
!>’^ttlr', Tim emperor mrdntnined a Inrpt <1ab!c and rr- 
the Matval^dnr^ to herp a certain n*iml>er rif elephant^, 

11:'" Mneh*J* wrc not a naval powr but Ald^nr main, 
tate^d a na^al department uhic\x controlled nnd m»anner/i a 
fie,-* \ i7j» 4, in lin^e of >ear* 
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The Secotifi BattlG of PanipRt •»« >•< 

Mtirdcr of Bairam Khan 
‘Akbar’s Marriage with the VrincesB of Amcr 
Annexation of Mal'W'a 
Invaflion of Chittor ••• 

3>eath of Udaya Singh 
Conquest of Gujarat ,,, 

Conquest of Bengal 
Mirza Hakim’s Invasion of the Punjab 
Conquest of Kashmir ... 

Annexation of Sindh ... 

Annexation of Orissa 
Conquest of BaUichistan and QandV_-r 
Death of Bana Pratap 
■ Death of Abdulla Pzbeg 
Capture of Burhanpur • 

Otinquest of A«rgarh 
Mnrder of Abut Fazl ... 

Death of Akbar .« - * 


A.D^ 
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1696. 
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tiou m a special measure. At the time of his father’s rebel- 
on he was menuoned in Court circles as the likely successor 
of his gr^dfather. A conspiracy was formed by Raja Man- 
bingh and Aziz Koka to set aside the claims of Jahangir and 
place Khusrau upon the throne but the attempt failed.* This 
^de the breach between the father and son irreparable. 
When Jahangir became king, he kept IChusrau in a state of 
semi-confinement which galled the spirit of that proud and 
ambitious prince. One evening he escaped from the fort 
(April, 1606) at the head of 350 horse and broke out into- 
open rebellion. He marched to^rards the Punjab and occu- 
pied Lahore. There he met the Sikh Guru Arjun who took 
pity on him and gave him Ins blessings. The Emperor march- 
ed in person against IQiusrau who was defeated and was taken- 
prisoner. A large number of his followers were savagely 
punished and Guru Arjun was also executed and his property 
was confiscated. The murder may have been due to political 
reasons but its effect was serious. The Sikhs were infuriated 
. and their opposition to the Mughal Empire began. 

The most important event in the life of Jahangir was his- 
marriage *with Nurjahan, the Persian lady, who aftersvaxds^ 
acquired enormous influence in the state. Her original name 
was Miher-un-Nissa. She ivas tlie daughter of Mirza GhiyaS' 
Beg, a native of Tehran, who had come to India in search of 
employment and found service uuth Akbar. Gradually he 
and his son were appointed to the highest posts in the empire. 
When Nurjahan came of age, she was married to Ali Quii- 
Istalju surnamed Sher Afgan who was granted a jegir in* 
Biirdwan. Bengal was in these days a hot bed of sedition 
and Sher Afgan was suspected of treason and was ordered to- 
be arrested. Qutbuddin, the Governor of Bengal, who was 
deputed to arrest him, did his job so badly that Sher Afgan? 
flew into a rage and in the scuflle that followed both Adr- 
lives. Miher-un-Nissa was sent to Court and in March, loll,. 
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1614 the Rana surrendered himself and accepted the suzerain- 
ty of the Emperor. He was treated generously and greetings 
were exchanged between the Rana and Prince Khurram, the 
Imperial commander. Jahangir’s joy knew no bounds at the 
submission of Mewar which had offered such stubborn 
resistance to his father. But he behaved with moderation. The 
Rana was allowed not to attend the court in person and no 
matrimonial allia’nce was insisted on. Hencefoy^vard the 
rulers of, Mewar remained loyal to the Mughals till the days 
of Aurangzeb. 

Jahangir continued his father’s aggressive policy in the 
Deccan. The Nizam Shahi Kingdom of Ahmednagar was 
ruled at this time by Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian, was 
an administrator of great ability and force of character. He 
introduced many changes in the administration and like 
Todarmal reformed the revenue system of the State, organised 
its resources and secured its stability. He wanted to shake off 
the yoke of the Mughals and declared independence. Several 
Mughal commanders were sent against him hut without suc- 
cess. At last Prince Khurram was sent to lead the campaign 
and he compelled Malik Ambar to sue for peace (1617). 
Jahangir was much pleased by the achievements of the Prince 
and conferred upon him the title of Shahjahan. 

The Deccan continued to give trouble to the Emperor and 
war continued with short intervals of repose. The political 
confusion created in the North by Court intrigues and Shah- 


jahan’s rebellion had serious effect on the progress of the war 
in the Deccan. The guerrilla tactics employed by Malik 
Ambar baffled the Mughals but their position improved con- 
siderably after his death in 1626. His successor Hamid 
Khan accepted a bribe from the Mughals and ceded the whole 
country as far as the fort of Ahmednagar. 

The campaign was badly managed. It resulted in heavy 
loss of men' and money without adding an inch of territory to 
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f\n^ 
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th*' rrrpjrr. !^it>k nnd 

4 |v * f V fourhf on 

%y- «:%!r r>f ?»fn!jk Art’iiMt jr“-/^hr<l finsnint! in tl^.r tnrlJiOf?*: nf 
r*!irrrii!.n n.nrfnrt ‘-iJjtfh ??jry nfJrnwmJ'^ rlT^^Hv^ly 
r4 if; (t'/tiUnt* lJ<r 

t^T $r,o*X rrk»*!Jion nf ih(* rrinn was Ihnl 

^ ’ » I r> ^h?lh*^^5n 

!?^n hnr-ajipnrr nf to thr thrnnr. l^orn M 
S.-J -'T#r in iy^2, hr hrA rrcrivrd n lil^rral rclnration nrifl in A.P.K 
\^42 ir.r'.rn^^^l to Arinm.nru] Ihnnu Urrara, Hfitif^lUrr of 
\rxi Klirun at thr nrr of 2fh Mrropth of rhnrnrtrr 

in rarly yotith that h^ iVu] not ta»^tc n firop of Hqnor 
'i!l tl.r 23 nn<l it ’''3th rrrat iiifTtniUy that hr was 

to <?n */} hy hi*‘ fatlirr. hr ,rrrw in yrars. 

Ihjf?rr Kh'uranj 4rvrlo[>rf! thr qualitirc of n warrior anfl 
afi<! rntrtntrd ^^Uh important commaruh. At 
hr norhfc! in harmony A^th Xiirjahnn hul amlntion 
h?3rtsjr}jl ahon? n mnjlirt hrtwrrn thr two, Anxions to krrp 
pr*\,irr in h^r hntir!’^^ Nnrjnhnti v^anlrci to ctcludc Shnhinhnn 
from tl*.r furrc-^^ion in favour of thr rinprrorV^ Yonnr!^'^t «on 
'SSiahtivvar who marrirti to hrr <1nnphter hy S!?rr Afnan. 

In K^22 thr Popinn^ *ri:rt! OatHihar anti Jahanrrir or<1crril 
Sliahifihsn to pror^^rcl arainM thrrn at thr hratl of n Inrrr 
ft'rrr. Tlir Prince frU that hU nli’^rncr from thr capital 
vo\j|r? hr inr3 hv Xt!r|aha!i (o advance the intcrc^’t* of tn^ 
tivah fvr^idrt, r^ fear larked in h5< mind that hi*^ rrptita- 
?ion wntdd }v mined, if prrehanre hr wrrr defeated hv tlsc 
|Vptpy>« W*ith ihr^'r ron'^ideraiion*^ }^*forc him fhahinhan 
frfti^pl to ohrv the royal command, Xnrininan sj'^rd all hrr 
^Vill to reptrernt MmhiahanV conduct in the odJon*' 

Ufd}! and srdijcrd th^ Kmp»*ror to deprive him of hi‘> /rc/r 
?n ih«^ ?^k*onh, ?!ifvhSahan frit convinced that hi*^ ^nfoty lay 
sn prompt action a?’al thr: hi*^ s’lcord alor.r mnhl (WUlt^ tho 
h5m*’^lf and tlm lanpir**?, Ti:r* Princ^^ rajd-d 
%t*Tr and tlwn prorceded fVdhi hut hr drfratrd 
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HI a skirmish near Bilochpur. He returned to the Deccan 
passing through Malwa and failing to get help in Gujarat, 
he returned to Telingana and reached Bengal in 1624-. 
Parvez and Mahabat Khan defeated him and obliged him to 
betake himself to the Deccan again. The Prince’s allies 
failed him in the hour of need and he found it impossible 
to carry on the ivar against the Imperialists. In 1625 he 
sought forgiveness and ivas reconciled to his father* He 
had to surrender certain fortresses and to send his sons Dara 
and Aurangzeb to court as hostages. 

Nurjahan was anxious to secure the succession of 
Shahriyar to the throne for that would enable her to main* 
tain her ascendancy in the empire unimpaired. Shahjahan 
was humbled but Mahabat Khan was a powerful nobleman 
with whom she would have to reckon in ' carrying out her 
plans. Mahabat Khan’s services in quelling the crown 
prince’s revolt were forgotton and Nurjahan took steps to^ 
undermine his power and prestige. He was summoned to 
court to answer charges of embezzlement of public money. 
Mahabat felt the disgrace and broke out into rebellion. With 
the help of the Rajputs he captured the Emperor who was 
encamped on the Jhelum on his way to Kabul. Nurjahan 
showed amazing courage and presence of mind in this crisis. 
She tried to’ rescue the emperor but her attempt failed. Then 
she ioined him in captivity and, when Mahabat was thrown 
off his guard, she succeeded in releasing herself and her 
husband. Mahabat fled to the Deccan and joined 

Shahjahan. . tu 

Nurjahan’s triumph brought no advantage to her. tne 

Emperor had been aifing for some time. His health grew 
worse and his asthma took a violent turn. A trip to 
Kashmir did him no good and be decided to return to 
Lahore. On the way near Bhimbar he died on October 8,. 
7627 A.D.. after a reien r>f 22 vears. 
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well He loved the society of the learned and pious and 
ree y associated with Hindu jogis and appreciated their merit. 

He was ividely read in Persian literature and composed 
odes and poems of no ordinary merit. He could fluently 
speak Turki and look interest in Hindi songs. He was a 
great lover of nature and describes the flora and fauna of the 
country with the care and minuteness of a naturalist. He 
loved painting and vied with the greatest masters of the art in 
appraising its value. His autobiography, the 7’nraA- Jahangiri, 
is a valuable record of his life. 

The great defect in Jahangir’s character was that he 
allowed himself to fall completely under the influence of 
others. His incessant pursuit of pleasure made him indifferent 
to tlie business of the state. The result ivas that the peace 
of the empire was seriously disturbed on more than one occa- 
sion and nothing great was achieved in the field of adminis- 
tration. 

After Jahangir’s death Nurjahan put forward the claims 
of Shahriyar %vho lost no time in proclaiming himself em- 
peror at Lahore. As Parvez had died in 1626. the only rival 
he had to fear was Shahjahan who happened to be in the 
Deccan at this ime. He had a great supporter in his father- 
in-law Asaf Khan who tried by every means in his power to 
press his claims. He placed on the throne a son of Khusrau 
in the meantime and sent word to Shahjahan, who was in the 
Deccan to hasten to the capital. Shahriyar was defeated and 
Winded. Shahjahan occupied the throne (1628) and made 
away Avith all his rivals. Nurjahan retired from politics 
and accepted a pension of tivo lakhs a year. She put on white 
clothes and lived with her daughter in Lahore until her death 

in 1645 A.D. . 

Shahjahan’s reign marks a brilliant period in Mughal 

history. His great wealth and power and the noble works 
of ,art raised by his bounty spread his fame far and wde. 
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Worst, of airtliejr had the audacity to ■ seize hvo . slave. girls', 
belonging .'to MumlaziriahalJ the 'queen empress; :The: 
emperor tVas ^mightily, offended and ^ resolved to punish dhem;* 
Qasim Khan, the governor of Bengal, marched sfgaink -them ; 
arid laid siege to Hugh; The Portuguese offered 'resistarice: 
but they tvere defeated and put to heavy losses (1632).i . 
About ten thousand of their men and women .were killed and) 
many were made priso iers; * Shahjahan’s • pUnisliment was -, 
ruthless but the Portugu ?e amply^ deserved it. The manner 
in which they were suppressed was harsh but their dishonest ; 
dealings cal]^ for . the intervention of the 'statk ' - - - - 

. The original name cf Mumtazfnahal -was Arjumand Banur 
Begain. She was the daughter of ^Asaf Khan, .Niirjahan’si 
brother, and possessed in\a rich measure' the gifts of her' 
illustrious family. Shahjahan was pasrionately fond of hef^ 
and consulted her in all matters'. When he was' at Buflianpur,. 
the Begam fell seriously ill and died in giving birth to her ^ 
fourteenth child in June. 1631. Her remains were brought! 
to Agra where they were buried in the beautiful mausoleum: 
(the Taj) which stands to this day as the finest tribute of a 
loviiig husband to a devoted wife. 

' The Deccan states v/ere not very strong. They were in- 
capable of* offering -resistance - tb the Mughals. Shahjahan 
first directed ah attack aginst Ahmednagar. The immediate* 
cause of the 'invasion was that Khanjahan Lodi had received 
help and encouragement from the Nizamshahi king. Ahnied- 
nagar was annexed*’ (1633) and the Nizamshahi dynasty came^ 
to an end. 'Shahjahan next turned his attention to the king- 
doms of Bijapiir and Golkunda. The causes of hostility 
between the court of 'Delhi and the Deccan states were both 
religious and political:' ' The Mughal was a Sunni whereas the 
Deccan rulers' were * Sliias. The latter* acknowledged ' the- 
suzerainty of the king o^ Persia as the lord of the Shia world,, 
and Shahjahan felt that it was incompatible with the dignity 
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of the greatest power in India, The Emperor required them 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. Golkunda complied with the 
demand and agreed to pay annual tribute but Bijap.ur refused 
and decided to go to war. The Mughal troops marched into 
the country and ravaged it. At last the Sultan purchased 
peace by paying a heavy indemnity and agreeing to become 
a vassal of Delhi (1636). Aurangzeb, the third son of the 
Emperor, who was only 18, was appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan. His charge mcluded the four provinces of Khandesh. 
Berar, Telingana and Daulatabad, Shahji Bhonsle was also 
forced to make peace. 

\) The new viceroy remained in the Deccan till 1644 when 
he resigned office. He was sent to Gujarat from where he was 
transferred to Balkh and Badakhshan. In 1652 he was again 
appointed to the viceroyalty of the Deccan. The countr)' was 
in a bad condition. Agriculture bad languished and the 
peasants were neglected. Much cultivated land had turned 
into jungle and the revenue of the stale had declined. The 
lack of funds greatly hampered the administration and when 
the viceroy wrote to Delhi for financial aid. the Emperor 
rebuked him and charged him with incompetence. Despite 
these difficulties Aurangzeb tried to improve the conditio.n of 
the country. With the help of Murshid Quli Khan, his 
Diwan, he organised the revenue system. Honest officers were 
appointed to measure the land and headmen were asked to 
promote cultivation. ‘ The poor were granted loans to buy 
seed and cattle. 

Having thus improved the finances. Aurangzeb revived 
the old scheme of Deccan conquest. The pretext for the 
invasion of Golkunda was that the tribute had fallen into 
arrears. An added motive was furnished by the treatment 
meted out by the Sultan to one of his officers. Mir Jumla, 
who had sought the protection of the Mughals (1656). 

TIw Mughals marched upon Golkunda and laid siege to 
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die town. At one time il was thought that the fort would 
be stormed and the kingdom annexed to the empire. But 
Aurangzeb’s harsh' treatment of the Sultan of Golkunda 
^ displeased ShaLjahan and he ordered the siege to he raised. 
Mir Jumla was rewarded for his part in the affair. 

Bijapur was invaded next but here also idien victory 
was in sight, the Emperor, at the instigation of Dara, who 
Aad become jealous of his brother’s success, ordered the 
siege to be stopped (1657). Aurangzeb had to obey and 
his plans for the conquest of the Deccan wen completely 
ruined. ’ 

The Province of Qandhar in the north-west which had 
come into the hands of the Mughals in the reign of Akbar 
ivas conquered by the Shah of Persia and annexed to his 
dominions in 1623, But it was through the diplomacy of 
r Shahjahan that Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian governor of 
the place; was won over to the sid^ of the Mughals and 
•Qandhar was delivered to them in 1638. Ali Mardan was 
received with great honour at court and wa, employed in 
important civil and military duties. His name is still 
remembered for the construction of such works of public 
utility as the great canal and the Shalamar Gardens at 
Lahore. 

Like other rulers of Timurid descent Shahjahan desired 
the conquest of Transoxiana. the homeland of his fore- 
fathers. Taking advantage of the dissensions in the royal 
family of Ba,lkh and Badakhshan. he sent against them an 
expeditionary force under Prince Murad and Ali Mardan 
Khan in 1645, The Uzbegs offered stout resistance and 
then Prince Aurangzeb was asked to lead the command. 
His attempt also failed and he had to leave the country in 
1647. The expedition turned out a huge waste of' money 
and not an inch of territory was added to the imperial 
dominions. 
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The .Persians had not forgotten the loss of Qatidhar. 
Shah Ahbas III vigorously organised his forces and com- 
pelled the Mughal garrison to surrender the fort in 1649.’ 
Three attempts were made in 1649, 1652, and 1653 to recover 
the town. The first two sieges were undertaken by Aurang* 
zeb but they ended in failure. Desirous of proving hit 
superiority over his brother, Dara requested the emperor to- 
renew the siege and he was appointed to conduct the 
operations. The siege went on for seven months and the 
Mughal army saw that success was impossible against the 
Persians. Dara returned to the capital in despair and Shah^ 
jahan gave up all hope of recovering his ancestral possessions 
The general framework of the administration was the 
same as in Akbar’s day though certain changes were madl 
by Shahjahan to suit his convenience. The empire was- 
divided into 22 Subahs and yielded an income of 880 crore* 
darns or 22 crores of rupees. Besides land revenue much 
money flowed into the coffers of the state from other sources^ 
such as forfeiture by escheat, customs duties, spoils of war, 
annual tributes from vassals and other taxes, and thus the* 
revenue of Shahjahan was greater than that of his ancestors. 
It was this which enabled him to build edifices of unequalled' 
beauty at Agra and Delhi. His government, though 
beneficent, had a strong military side. It was supported by 
a huge army consisting of 144,500 cavalry besides infantry, 
artillery and navy. The cavalry was organised and even* 
Bernior pays a tribute to its efficiency. But the army as a 
whole wa^ weakened by (1) the revival of the Jagir system,. 
(2) the practice of granting Mansabs to minors, (3) laxity 
in the Dagh system, and (4) want .of discipline. The army 
had become unwieldy and its movements were slow. • It 
could fight well in the open plain but in the rugged, hilly 
countr}^ its numbers became a source of weakness rather than 
strength. 
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Shahjahan was famous for his justice. He decided 
important cases and heard appeals. A day was set apart 
-for hearing the complaints of the people and judgments 
were delivered with great care. Even the highest officers of 
the state were punished severely when their guilt was proved. 
Punishments were severe even for small offences and in 
serious cases the penalty of^death or life-long imprisonment 
was generally inflicted. 

The revenue system had undergone some changes. 
/Ikbar did not favour the Jagir system and paid his officers 
in cash. But in Jahangir’s time there was a clear distinction 
between assigned and reserved lands and in some cases at 
least governors and officers were appointed on the farming 
terms. During Shahjahan’s reign the farming system came 
into vouge and according to Mr. Moreland nearly seven- 
;fenths of the empire was farmed out and the Khalsa land 
Vas considerably diminished. These farmers paid to the 
government a fixed i sum out of the revenue which they 
tollected from the peasants. The big Mansahdarr also 
farmed out their Jagirs. The method of assessrhent was 
>lso modified. Under Akbar it was something like the 
ryotwari settlement but in Shahjahan’s time the group- 
assessment was in force, i.e., the state dealt with a whole 
village or a group of villages instead of dealing with the 
cultivator. The share of the state was one-third in Akbar’s 
time and it may have increased after his death but no 
contemporary writer, Indian or European, says that in Shah- 
jahan’s time it was one-half of the total produce. The 
Emperor was deeply interested in the welfare of the peasan- 
8ry. His minister Sadullah Khan used to say that a Diwan 
who was unjust towards the ryot resembled a demon sitting 
with a pen and inkpot. Regulations were issued for the 
benefit of the peasants; canals were dug and the collectors 
who improved cultivation in their circles were rewarded. The 
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peasants lived in peace but it appears from Bernier’s account 
that towrds the close of the reign the pressure on land had 
increased and agriculture was in a state of decline. Corrup* 
tion -was.prvalent and the Emperor and his officers received 
presents from the courtiers who shifted the burden to their 
subordinates. The imperial service became less efficient 
owing to the quarrels and jealousies of the highest officers. 

Shahjahan was more orthodox, than his predecessor* 
He ordered the demolition of temples and encouraged 
conversions by offering rewards and services. But in certain 
places concession was made to Hindu sentiment, ' Della 
Valle writes that the slaughter of cows was prohibited in 
Cambay in lieu of a money payment and Father Manrique 
refers to the emperor’s decree forbidding the slaughter of 
animals in certain Hindu districts, • . . . 

The European travellers have given conflicting accounts 
of Shahjahan’s administration. Tavernier says • that his 
government was like that of a father over his children. ‘ But 
Peter Mundy and Bernier speak of the tyranny of r. the provin- 
cial governors and the insecurity that prevailed the 
country.; These accounts relate to particular localities and 
it would *'he unfair ' to conclude* from them that there was 
grinding oppresrioh -throughout the country. ' : . . ' 

Shahjahan had four sons — Dara^Bhuja,; Aurangzeb and 
Murad. Dara his father’s favourite and /lived at courts 
while, his : three 'brothte were posted as Subahdars ' in the 
different ' provinces, , Shuj a in Bengal, Aurahgzelr, in the 
Deccan, andrMurad.' in Gujarat, /Dara^was ^a^liigbly cultured 
man who freely associated with learned Hindus : and: Chris- 
tians and caused the ^ Vpanishads to ■ be . translated 'into 
Persian. He was a free-thinker who held converse with 
Sufis and Vedantists and appreciated their doctrines., .But he 
was proud and vain, and his unorthodox ways displeased the 
Sunnis at court, Shuja was intelligent and brave but be 
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wasted his time in the pleasures of the harem. Moreover 
he was a Shia hy faith and his relations with the orthodox 
nobility were the same as those of Dara. Murad was a 
drunkard and a fool in politics and had- no control over his 
tongue and temper. Aurangzeb was ,a great soldier capable 
of daring and energy in war. He was a consummate diplo- 
matist who knew how to conceal his thoughts. He was a 
staunch Musalman and his orthodox Sunni views agreed well 
w'ith those of tiie faction that was powerful at court. It 
was clear that if ever a dispute occurred about the imperial 
succession the Sunnis would stand by Aurangzeb who was a 
capable general, a skilled diplomatist and a devoted 
champion of the faith. 

Early in 1657 Shahjahan fell ill and the struggle for 
the succession began. He made his will according to which 
Dara was .nominated his successor and was instructed ‘to 
act in a manner as to please God and to enhance the peace 
and prosperity of the subjects.’ Indeed Dara had been 
previously given the title of Shah Buland Iqbal (Prince of 
Exalted Fortune) and treated for all practical purposes as 
the hepapparent to the throne. He remained at the capital 
and transacted business in the name of the Emperor but a 
rumour spread throughout the empire that Sbahjahan was 
dead and that Dara was trying to conceal thj fact of his 
death. The Emperor moved from Delhi to Agra and took his 
abode in the fort. 

All the four princes were ambitious men who coveted 
* the throne. Murad and Shuja assumed the imperial ritle 
in their respective provinces. Shortly afterwards Aurang- 
zeb entered into an agreement with Murad according to 
which the former was to Become the Emperor of Delhit 
while the latter’s share was to consist of the Punjab, Sindh^ 
Afghanistan and Kashmir. The three pnnces moved to- 
wards the capital with their armies. Shahjahan who had 
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somewhat improved in health sent a force against Shuja who 
was defeated at Benares. Another force under Raja Jaswant 
Singh and Qasim Khan was sent against the combined 
•armies of Murad and Aurangzeb. A battle was fought at 
Dharmat near Ujjam (April 15, 1658) in which the imperial 
forces were utterly routed. The Princes continued their 
advance and crossed the Chambal. Dara, prepared to fight 
them and a battle was fought at Samugarh (29th May) in 
which he was defeated. Aurangzeb entered the city of Agra 
and forced Shahjahan to surrender the fort by cutting off his 
supply of water from the Jamna. Samugarh decided the 
fate both of Shahjahan and Dara. The one was made a 
prisoner, while the other became a fugitive without any hope 
•of getting the imperial croivn. 

Aurangzeb and Murad now . started in pursuit of Dara 
who had fled towards Delhi. On their way Aurangzeb invited 
Murad to a dinner at Mathura and when he ivas dead drunk, 
he put fetters on his feet and made him a prisoner. The 
■captive prince was sent to the fort of Givalior ivhere he was 
afterwards executed on a charge of murder (1661). 

At Delhi Aurangzeb crowned himself as emperor and 
then started in pursuit of Dara who had fled towards the 
Punjab, and sought refuge in Gujarat. Aurangzeb turned 
for a moment from the pursuit of Dara and marched 
against Shuja whom he defeated at Khajwah (January 5, 
1659). Dara was received well by the governor but on 
receiving the invitation of Raja Jaswant Singh be left for 
Ajmer where he was defeated again. He fled to Sindh and 
sought shelter with Malik Jiwan, the Beluchi chief of Dadar, 
whom he had once saved from the imperial wrath. But 
Malik Jiwan played the traitor; he took the unfortunate 
prince captive and made him over to Aurangzeb. He was 
dressed in rags, paraded through the streets of Delhi on a. 
filthy elephant and then executed (August 1659), Shuja 
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fled to Arakan where he was killed by the natives. Thus 
Aurangzeb became master of Hindustan. 

The causes of Aurangzeb’s success in this war are clear. 

He 'was' a great general who never lost his presence of mind 
and who knew the art of war. His troops were well organised 
and loyal while Data’s commanders were tieacherous and 
could be seduced by bribery. Being a strict Muhammadan, 
Aurangzeb was strongly supported by the Sunni party at Court 
who disliked Data’s heretical ways.. They gave him every 
support and kept him, informed of what , happened at De ii. 

Shahjahan lived as a . captive in the fort of Agra where he 
xvas jealously watched by Aurangzeb s men. He spent i 
time in reading the Quran and found solace in religion. e 
died in January, 1666, at the age of 74 and was buried beside 

Lis noble consort in the Taj. 
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THE AGE OF AURANGZEB 
(1658—1707 A.D.) 

Aurangzeb s reign may be divided into two periods of 
25 years each. During the first period 1658—82 the centre 
of interest was in the North and the emperor did not pay 
much attention to the South. But from 1682 to 1707 he and 
his' court remained in the Deccan fighting ceaselessly against 
the Shia states and the Marathas. The administration in the 
North declined; the people became poorer and trade and 
industry which largely depended upon court patronage Ian-- 
guished. Agriculture also suffered from depression and 
when the rural population was thro'wn out of employment, 
lawlessness broke out in several parts of the country. It is 
this administrative confusion, social decay and economic 
depression which paved the way for the anarchy that pre- 
vailed in India in the eighteenth century, 

AurangzeVs first coronation took place in July 1658 
and the second '^vdth great pomp on May 13, 1659, when he 
assumed the title of Abul Muzaffar Muhiuddin Muhammad 
Aurangzeb Alamgir Padshah Ghazi. Poets sang his praises 
and courtiers vied with one another in making the festivities 
worthy of the occasion. The Emperor sanctioned large sums 
of money to be distributed among all classes of his subjects. 
He was confronted ^vith a difficult problem. There was a 
large section of the population which did not approve of the 
manner in* which he bad obtained the throne. The administra- 
tion was not strong in 1658. The army was in a state of 
disorder and the war of succession had seriously told on its 
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<liscipline and efficiency. The supporters of Shahjahan and 
Dara dreaded the new regime and watched with dismay the 
growing power of the Sunni faction at court. Naturally^ 
Aurangzeb as the great opponent of Dara was driven to become 
.a champion of the party of reaction. Secondly, he fell that 
the weakness of the gcvemment could only be removed by 
taking all authority in his own hands. It was by a war 
against his brothers that he had seized the throne and in such 
:an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility he could not count 
upon the loyalty of those around him. Thus he decided to 
meet the situation by a policy of absolutism, distrust and 
religious reaction. 

Soon after his accession he abolished many illegal cesses 
^nd issued several jarmans to please his orthodox friends. 
He stopped the practice of Nauroz, appointed censors of 
public morals and forbade the use of bhangs and other 
dntoxicants. 

Like other emperors Aurangzeb wished to extend his 
frontiers to the east. Mir Jumla, his commander, who had 
rendered great services to him in the Deccan wars, was ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal. He invaded Assam in 1661 as 
the Kaja of that country had seized some Mughal territory, 
With a large army under his command the general conquer- 
'ed Kuch-Bihar and laid siege to Garhgaon, the Assamese 
capital (1662). The Mughal army suffered seriously from 
famine and pestilence and a treaty was made by which the 
Kaja promised to pay an annual tribute and a war indemnity, 
AKr Jumla died on the way to Dacca, His successor Shayasta 
^han carried on the war and conquered Chittagong from the 
iing of Arakan. 

Early in the reign (1659) Champat Rai Bundela, who 
was in the service of the Mughals, broke out into rebellion. 
Tie was defeated and bunted from place to place for two 
greats. At last fearing capture he stabbed himself to death. 
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His son Chatrasal gave much trouble to the Mughals. Ai 
first he entered the service of Aurangzeb at the request of 
Raja Jai Singh but the Emperor’s religious bigotr)^ led to his 
desertion and he openly fomented war in Bundelkhand. His 
victories over the Mughals in several skirmishes brought him 
thfe support of other leaders. As the Emperor was busy in 
the Deccan, he could not elfectively deal 'with him and in 
1705 he was induced by his officers to make peace. Chatrasal 
was given a Mansab and he remained quiet for a -year and a* 
half. After Aurangzeb’s death he renewed his attacks the 
success of which was assured by the weakness of the Mugha^ 
emperors. 

In 1669 a serious rebellion of the Jats broke out in 
Mathura. The chuse of the trouble was that the Mughal 
governor built a Jam-i-Masjid in the heart of the city on the- 
ruins of a Hindu temple and removed the carved stone railing 
presented by Dara Shikoh to Keshava Rai’s temple. The Jats- 
rose in revolt under Gokul and plundered the district. Thr 
ranks of the rebels were swelled by the peasantry in thc" 
neighbouring district and they numbered 20,000 strong. jThe 
Mughal generals marched against them and they were defeat- 
ed. Gokul was slain in fighting but the trouble did not end 
v/ith his death. A more serious rising occurred in 1686 
when the Emperor was engaged in the Deccan wars. But it 
was suppressed ^vith the help of the Rajputs. Another 
leader of the Jats, Churaman, caused trouble and plundered 
the imperial revenues. His power greatly mcreased aftei 
Aurangzeb’s death and he became the founder of the Jai 
dynasty of Bharatpur. 

Another important revolt was that of the Satnamis— £ 
religious sect of Narnol which may be regarded as a brancl 
of the Raidasis. The Muslim historian (Khwafi Khan 
gives them a good character and says that they were mostly 
peasants and traders. Their rebellion' in 1672 orieinatpd ii 
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« petty dispute between a Satnami peasant and a Mughal 
iootsoldier. A trival quarrel soon developed into a fearful 
teligious rising. Thousands of Satnamis rose up in arms 
and their victory over the Mughal troops made the people 
credit them with magical poivers. Aurangzeh who was known 
as Zinddplr (living saint) ^vas equal to the occasion. He 
also employed spells and charms ^vith the result that the 
rebels were defeated with a heavy slaughter by the 
imperialists. 

In 1678 Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur died at 
Jamrud on the North-West Frontier ndthout leaving an heir. 
Aurangzeh judged it a good opportunity to bring the state of 
Manvar under his control. He deputed Muslim officers to 
seize the Rajahs territory and to make an estimate of the 
revenue. Meanwhile the news came that Jas^vant’s 'widows 
who had come to Lahore after his death had given birth to 
two sons. One of them died after a few weeks, while the 
other Ajit Singh lived to claim the gaddi of Marwar. When 
the Ranis reached Delhi ^rith their escort, the claims of the 
child were placed before Aurangzeh but he ordered that tho 
Prince should be brought up in his harem. The Emperor 
promised that he would give him hack his kingdom when he 
Came of age. The Rajputs became suspicious and resolved 
to die to a man to save their country. Their great leader 
Durgadas managed to escape with the infant Prince of 
Marwar and unfurled the banner of rebellion. Ajit’s mother 
who was a Sisodia princess appealed to the Rana of Mewar 
for help and that chivalrous chief agreed to defend - her 
son’s claims. Prince Akbar was sent to deal mth the Raj- 
puts but they won him over to their side. Aurangzeh was 
upset by this defection and he devised a plan to defeat the 
conspiracy of the Rajputs. He wrote a letter to Akbar ex^ 
pressing satisfaction at the latter’s success rin befooling the 
Rajputs and managed to throw the letter into the' tent, of 
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Durgadas. There was a division among the Rajput allies ot 
' Akhar and his designs were frustrated. Durgadas, however,- 
remained firm in his loyalty to the Prince and escorted hinsr 
to the Deccan where he took shelter with Shambhujj, the son 
of Shivaji. Peace was made with Mewar (1681) but Marwar 
continued to be the scene of conflict. Aurangzeb who feared 
the junction of Akbar and Shambhuji concentrated all Ins- 
energies on the Deccan. Durgadas carried on the war for 
30 years till 1709 when Aurangzeb^'s successor Bahadur Shah 
recognised the claim of Ajit Singh to the gaddi of Marwar, 

The Rajput war drained the resources of Aurangzeb and 
lowered his prestige. He could no longer obtain recruitf 
from the leading states of Rajputana, The Rajputs lost their 
sympathy towards the empire and Aurangzeb had to fight in 
the Deccan single-handed. 

The Marathas organised themselves under Shivaji and 
carried their raids into Mughal territories. They fought 
against Aurangzeb until his death and inflicted heavy losses on 
the empire. The Sikhs, originally a religious sect, developed 
into a formidable military tribe under the leadership of Guru 
Govind Singh. They also came in conflict with the Mughals 
and fought against them for many years. The rise and 
growth of these people and their struggle with the Mughals 
will be described later. 

The strong government of Aurangzeb began to press 
hard upon all reftactory tribes and peoples. It was clear to 
all that rebellions would be sternly dealt with. The Afghans 
on the frontier who had been a restless and turbulent race 
since the days of Akbar were told that no raid on the imperial 
frontier would be tolerated. But being a brave and hardy 
people they did not submit tamely to this warning of the 
imperial goveriunent. The trouble first began wth the 
Yusufzais who now inhabit the Swat and Bajour valleys and 
the plain of North Peshawar. They had given trouble to 
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Akbar who was obliged to patch up a peace with them 
Jahangir and Shahjahan had followed the same policy. In 
1667 the Yusufzais crossed the Indus, attacked the Mughal 
outposts and plundered the territories. They were defeated 
after a stubborn fight and in 1671 Raja Jaswant Singh 
Rath or was appointed to hold the outpost of Jamrud. More 
serious was the rising of the Afridis and the Khataks which 
broke out in 1672. Their leaders gathered much strength 
and drove back the imperial commanders. When Aurangz^i) 
saw that it was useless to continue the war, he paid them 
subsidies and adopted the policy of divide-and-rule or as 
he himself said ‘ of breaking two bones by knocking them 
together/ The Afghans were quieted but the war proved a 
costly one. It had two important effects. Aurangzeb could 
not employ the Afghans to crush the Rajput rebellion and 
secondly, Shivaji, the Maratha leader in the Deccan, greatly 
profited by the absence of Mughal troops in the North. He 
increased his strength and carried on his raids unchecked. 

The Marathas are the inhabitants of that part of the 
Deccan which is known as Maharashtra. It is a triangular 
plateau which is enclosed on two sides by the Sahyadri 
moimtains which run from North to South and the Vindhya 
and Satpura ranges from East to West, The third side of 
the triangle is formed by an irregular line drawn from 
Nagpur to Karwar. It consists of three parts; — (1) the 
narrow strip of land between the Ghats and the Indian 
Ocean called the Konkan, (2) the Mavala country in the 
Sahyadri ranges, and (3) the Desa or the vast black-soil plain 
of the Deccan. The Marathas were formerly subject to the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan but when the power of 
ihe latter declined, they began to assert themselves. The 
physical features of the country made the people simple and 
hardy, and increased their chances of success against men 
weakened by luxury and Indolence. The hill forts of the 
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Maharashtra afforded great protection to the Marathas and 
■enabled ■ them to defy the invaders from the North; Their 
qnahties of self-reliance, courage and perseverance stood 
them in good stead when they had to deal with the 
Mughals, 

The Maratha consciousness was awakened by the religious 
inoveinents that arose in the country* Pandharpur was the 
'Centre of the new movement. The teachers of the new age 
'preached Bhdkti^ r*e., devotion to God and equality of* all 
men. Men and women from the distant parts of the country 
assembled to offer worship at the shrine of Vithoha (Krisna) 
•and Gyandeva preached the doctrine of Bhakti. The 'new 
movement protested against rites and ceremonies and’ laid 
stress on the purity of life and the law of love. The reli- 
gious Informers* composed their songs in Marathi and thus a 
good deal of Marathi literature was produced in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In the seventeenth century there was 
a great stir in Maharashtra. There arose teacherr like Tuka- 
ram, Ramdas, Vaman Pandit and Ekanath who ’ condemned 
all distinctions of caste and creed and exhorted men to unite 
themselves by the bond of love. Another 'factor 'in the rise 
*0^ the Marathas was the political training which they had 
received in the service of the kingdoms of the Deccan. They 
were employed in the revenue department and were some- 
times appointed to high posts. They were enrolled in the 
armies of the Bahmanids and later of the Sultanates of the 
Deccan. In the disorder caused by the Mughal wars in the 
Deccan the Marathas acquired more power. The ground was 
fully prepared for a national revival and a man of genius 
^vas needed to guide the Marathas along right lines. Such 
a man was found in Shivaji, son of Shahji Bhonsle. 

' The Bhonsle family played a great part in this revival* 
They had been farmers for many years but had acquired a 
reputation for their industry and devotion to rejiaion The 
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decline of the Nizamshahi Kingdom and the wars of the 
Mughals gave them an opportunity of acquiring power in the 
Deccan. Shahaji Bhonsle, at first an officer of the Nizamshahi 
kings, obtained a Jagir and fought for them. But A^^hen the 
kingdom became extinct, he took service under Bijapur, 
There he fell , into disfavour Giving to his son’s predatory 
activities and was imprisoned in 1648. He was released later 
through the mediation of two Musalman nobles of Bijapur, 
Shivaji was far abler and had a keener political insight than 
his father. He saw the weakness of the Deccan kingdom and 
by uniting the Marathas he hoped to make a bold hid for 
power, 

Shivaji was born in 1627 in the hill fort of Shivner, He 
was brought up with great care and affection by bis mother 
Jija Bai who was a woman of great talents and of a religious 
turn of mind. She was devoted to the Hindu faith and was 
familiar with the Mahdbhdrata and the Ramaydna. From 
her lips Shivaji used to hear the stories of ancient heroes 
and sages with great curiosity and was filled with a desire 
to imitate their example. He took great interest- in manly 
exercises and in a short time learnt horse-riding, sword- 
fencing and the use of other arms. He was fortunate in 
having as his tutor a man of strong will and deep learning 
in Dadaji Kondadeva who. though he did not succeed in teach- 
ing him much from books, made him an efficient man of action. 
The young Shivaji roamed about in the Mavala country seek- 
ing allies who would help him in realising his ambition. 
The Mavala youths rallied round his banner and shared with 
him the desire for wealth. ' power and dominion. Their 
spirit was fired and they offered to enlist as soldiers in his 
armies. In his choice of career Shivaji -was much influenced 
by his mother’s heroic example and force of character. He 
began to hate the service of the Sultans of the Deccan and 
•rushed to carve out an independent kingdom for himself. It 
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does not appear that in these early days he had actually tte, 
desire of being a champion of- the Hindu faith. 

' He began his military career by seizing the fort of Toma 
in 1646. This was followed by the capture of Kondana and 
a few- -other forts. After his father’s imprisonment in 1647 
Shivaji remained somewhat quiet till 1655. He did not make 
-any; new annexations nor did he offend the ruler of Bijapur, 
In 1656 he captured -Javali, a small state, the chief of which 
Was a feudatory of Bijapur. The possession of Javali enabled 
him.- to extend his conquests to the South and West and 
furnished him with an excellent recruiting ground. This was 
followed by the capture -of Raigarb which be afterwards made 
the capital of his new kingdom. Aurangzeb was at this time 
Viceroy of the Deccan. Shivaji knew it was useless to fight 
against the Mughals unaided, and therefore offered to make 
peace, but before a definite treaty could be signed Aurangzeb 
left for the. North orving to the breaking out of the war of 
■succession. 

... In 1657 Shivaji invaded Konkan and made further gains 
-of -territory. The ruler of Bijapur asked Shahji to stop his 
son’s aggressions but he replied that the matter was beyond 
las control. Then the Bijapur government resolved to take 
action. Afzal Khan was sent against him but in a scufBe that 
followed he was killed and the Bijapur forces were routed 
(1659). . 

Emboldened by his success, Shivaji raided the Mughal 
territory, Aurangzeb, alarmed by his activities, sent his 
maternal uncle Sbayasta Khan to .deal with him. The 
Mughal., troops overran the country, occupied Poona and 
•caputred Chakan and Kalyan.. Shayasta Khan took up his 
.abode at Poona during the rainy season and Shivaji fell upon 
the Mughals and massacred a large number, of them. Shayasta 
Khan barely escaped with his life. but his son was ;slain in 
the -confusion that ensued. .The Mughal troops fled in all 
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Erections and 'the ’ Marahas obtained a complete' -Tjctory.s 
Shivaji sacked the- town of Surat (1664) for four, days 
.and nights ' seized ' a booty amounting to a crore of 
rupees. 

The failure of Shayasta Khan And the sack of Surat 
.alarmed Aurangzeb and he sent Raja Jai Singh and Prince 
Muazzam to take the field against Shivaji. The Mughals 
captured several forts and laid siege to Purandhar and threat- 
ened Raigarh, the seat of Maratha power. Shivaji; seeing 
that further resistance was useless, sued for* peace. The treaty 
of Purandhar was signed (1665) by which Shivaji agreed 
to help the Mughals against Bijapur. Jai Singh who was ah 
.adept in managing men and excelled in diplomacy tried to 
win over Shivaji and induced him to pay a visit to the 
Imperial Court. Probably he gave him the hope that ho 
would be appointed viceroy of the Deccan. Shivaji hesitat- 
•ed at first but Jai Singh on solemn oath promised a safe 
return. He reached Agra in 1666 and was admitted to the 
Hall of Public Audience. But the Emperor made him stand 
among the Panj-hazari Mansahdars — an indignity which 
•enraged him beyond all bounds. He lost his temper and 
began to accuse the Emperor of bad faith. He was ‘ put 
under restraint and imprisoned* with his son but both escaped 
by a clever stratagem and reached the Deccan, Through 
the good offices of Jaswant Singh and Prince Muazzam 
peace was made and Aurangzeb recognised his tiiJe as Raja, 
His son Shambhuji was made a Mansabdar of 5,000 and was 
piesented with an elephant and a bejewelled sword. 

This^ peace did not last long. Aurangzeb, suspicious of- 
his son, looked upon his friendship with Shivaji'as a danger 
to his throne and secretly tried to have him rin his clutches. 
He reduced the number of the MugKkr army for financial 
reasons but the disbanded soldiers ' took up service with 
Shivau who treated them 'well. As a measure of ‘eronomy, 
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the EiDperor ordered the Jagir of Shivaji in Berar to be seized. 

Inus an open rupture was caused behveen him and theMughals 
and war began in 1670. The Mughal commanders quarrelled 
among themselves and Shivaji profited by their dissensions. 
He sacked Surat again in 1670 and this was folloived by e 
raid in Khandesh and the annexation of Baglana. In 1674 
Shivaji celebrated bis coronation with great pomp and 
splendour and assumed the title of Chatrapali, The corona- 
tion exhausted his treasury and he raided Baglana and 
Khandesh* He made peace with Bijapur but it was only a 
short-lived truce. In 1675 he captured' Phonda (a fort of 
Bijapur near Goa) and annexed the Kanara-coast. Two years 
later he led an expedition against Bijapuri Karnatic and' 
formed an alliance' with the ruler of Golkunda who was great- 
ly impressed by the romantic story of his adyentures. In ! 
1677 the fort of Jinji was captured and a few days later 
Vellore also surrendered. 

War with the Miighals ^vas renewed again in 1678 and 
Diler Khan, the Imperial commander, was overjoyed to see 
that Shaihbhuji had deserted his father and joined the 
Mughals. Shivaji raided the Mughal territories but without 
much success. It was about this time that Shivaji wote his 
famous letter to Aurangzeb in which he pointed out the 
dangers of the policy of intolerance. While ivar was still 
going on, Shivaji died in 1680 at the age of 53. 

The expansion of his rule brought Shivaji into contact 
with the Abyssinians of Janjira, a rocky island 45 miles south 
of Bombay. The Abyssinians were a naval power and to 
' combat their attacks the Marathas also built a fleet of war- 
vessels but they never achieved any success. I 

, ' The kingdom or Swaraj which Shivaji founded consisted * 
of the entire country from the modern Dharampur State (m 
the Surat Agency) in the North to Karwar in the South. 
Towards the I^st it Included the territory from Baglana to 
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Kolhapur and thb Western Karnatak from Baglana to the 
hank of the Tungabhadra river. 

Besides these territories he had under, his control por- 
tions of the present State of Mysore .and the Madras Presi- 
dency. Outside these lands was a wide belt of land called 
the Mughalai (part of the Mughal Dominion) in Marathi, 
where he levied a ransom . popularly called the Chauth 
because it amounted to one-fourth of the total revenue of the 
place. But in reality it was always more than one-foufth 
and its payment was the only means of saving a country 
from the attack of Maratha horsemen, 

Shivaji was a man of great administrative genius, who 
fully understood the needs of the t'me. He was the founder 
'of the Maratha dominions on a national basis. At the head 
of the State was the Raja himself, who like other rulers of his 
age, was an autocrat. The authority of the State was con- 
centrated in his hands. He appointed' the highest officers, 
regulated the expenditure of the state and declared wax and 
peace. The home and foreign policy of the Maratha State 
was entirely in his hands. But in practice the sovereign was 
assisted by a council of eight ministers called the Ashta 
Pradhan. These were (1) Mukhya Pradhan or the Prime 
Minister, (2) Amatya or auditor who checked' all accounts of 
income and expenditure, (3) Mantri or news-recorder, who 
prepared a daily record of the king’s doings 'and court inci- 
dents, (4) Sachiva or the Secretary who drafted all royal 
letters, (5) Sumant or the king’s adviser in foreign matters, 
(6) Senapati oV the Commander-in-Chief, (7) Pandit Rao or 
Danadhyaksha who was the head of . the religious depart- 
ment, and (8) Nyayadhisha or the Chief Judge.* 

•There were officers who had Persian names ‘also. They were; 

Jl) Peshwa;J(2) Mttjmudar; (3) WaqanaviB; (4) Shnriinavis; 

(6) Dabir- (6) Sar-i-naubat ; (7) Badr- (8) Qazi-nl-qnziL 
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.UJ these ministers were Brahmanas with the exception of 
the^ Comixiander-in-Chief. The Council was merely an 
advisory body and its decisions could be upset by the Raja, 
The kingdom was divided into districts which were grouped 
into Provinces, each governed by a Subedar. Like Slier 
.'Shah and' Akbar, Shivaji abolished the Jagir system and. 
paid salaries to his officers. No office was hereditary. The 
land was surveyed and two fifths of the produce was fixed as 
the share of the state. The peasant was treated generously 
and care was taken to promote agriculture. Shivaji’s liberal- 
ily Slid benevolence were well known in his day and stories 
to that effect are still current in Maharashtra. The judicial 
systerr. was of a primitive type. In villages civil cases were- 
decided by the local Panchayat and criminal cases by 
the Patel. Appeals in both cases were heard by the Chief 
Jud«^e who followed the sacred texts. 

the lands of the Maharashtra did not yield sufficient 
revenue. Shivaji had to look for it elsewhere. From the 
province.'^ raided by his horsemen he demanded Chauth anJ 
Sardc'^hmukhi. The Chauth was one-fourth of the Stale* 
revenue and Sardeshmuklff was an additional contribution of 
ten per cent. By these contributions the Marathas were able* 
to dominate the lands outside their own kingdom. 

Shivaji was a born leader of men. Even his enemies 
have paid a high tribute to his skill in war. He was endowed 
with a great capacity for organisation. He maintained a 
number of forts which he entrusted to able and experienced 
commanders. These forts were regarded by the Marathas as 
their ‘‘Mother ’’.for in time of war they could lake shelter 
in them. 

Shivaji’s army was strong ard well-organised. At the , 
time of his death it consisted of 30 to 40 thousand cava^t i 
one lakh of infantry, a corps of 1260 elephants besides 
artillery and a fleet. The whole army was graderi in ranks 
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The lowest unit was formed by 25 troopers under k Havaldarj 
five Havaldars were placed under one Jumladar; ten Jumla- 
dars under one Hazarl; .five .Hazaris under one Panj-hazarl; 
and the Panj-hazaris were placed under a Sar-i-naubat. 
The infantry too and similar gradations. The artillerf 
was inefBcient and depended upon foreigners for its 
Strength. 

The soldiers were s recruited from all castes and creeds. 
Even Musalmans were admitted in the army. Soldiers were 
paid salaries and were well equipped with arms. Discipline 
was strictly enforced. Female slaves or dancing girls 
not allowed in the camp and soldiers were strictly forbidden 
to molest the women and children of the enemy. The officers 
and men lived simple and frugal lives and were ever re-^dy 
to bear the greatest hardships. They had an advantage ov't 
the Mughal armies. They could swiftly change their posi- 
tions and harass the enemy. They avoided open engagement 
and by their guerilla tactics and sudden and surprise 
attacks created confusion in the enemy’s ranks. The army 
stayed in the cantonment only during the rains and for the 
rest of the year it was foraging in neighbouring lands. 

Unlike other rulers of his time Shivaji was liberal in "his 
religious policy. He made endowments for temples and 
mosques and granted stipends to learned men. The study 
of the Vedas found in him a great pah’on. Every year the 
Pandit Rao examined scholars and rewarded them according 
to merit. Shivaji was much influenced in his policy by ^the 
famous saint Ram Das whom he recognised as his spiritual 
Guru (preceptor). / 

It would be unfair to judge Shivaji’s government by the 
tests which are applied to modem States. He lived in times 
of war and strife. The dread of the Mughals and the 
jealousies and intrigues of his neighbours h'y ^^^him concen- 
trate his attention on the efficiency of the xr^^^Pl^^P-system. It 
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was no tune for social reforms and the creation of Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Not even the Mughals with all their 
culture and notions of organised government could accom- 
plish such a thing. 

^hat the people needed was peace and order and security 
against the aggressions of Muslim powers, Shivaji’s govern- 
ment provided these in a large measure and established insti- 
tutions which promoted public welfare. ^ The fall of his 
dynasty like that of many others of its kinds was due to the 
weakness of his successors, financial disorganisation, 
the dissensions of parties and the attacks of foreign 
po%vers, 

Shivaji is one of the greatest Hindu rulers of the middle 
acbierament ages. He was a general and statesman of high order. He 
of bbivaji. developed a small Jagir into a large principality and fought 
with the Mughals and the Shias of the Deccan on terms of 
equality. He was a bold and fearless fighter who never 
shrank from war even when he w^as pitted against heavy odds. 
He loved his soldiers and protected their interests. His in- 
trepidity and courage called forth the best qualities of the 
Maratha youth and his example turned them into heroes. 
He possessed creative genius which enabled him to weld the 
scattered Maratha tribes into a nation. He organised an 
efficient administration and built up a powerful army which 
he kept under firm control. His soldiers were devoted to him 
nnd grudged no' sacrifice in his service. He had a keen in- 
sight into politics • and got out of difficult situations by his 
diplomacy, statecraft and unerring practical sense. 

Noble in his aims, Shivaji was a man of strong character 
and maintained a hi^i standard of morality. Though deeply 
religious,' he' treated Muslim saints with respect and granted 
lands and 'annn^ties to Muslim shrines. Tlie Muslim historian 
Khwafi Kha/t *tes that he' never defiled a mosque and never 
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fell into his hands, he treated it ivith respect and gave it to 
the Musalmans. 

Since the days of Akbar the Mughals had. coveted the 
annexation of the Deccan states. Aurangzeb like his ancestors 
-desired the' conquest of the Deccan but the troubles in the 
North prevented him from turning his attention to the South. 
The Deccan problem was complicated by the junction of 
Prince Akbar -with Shambhuji. It was an insult to the house 
•of Timur which Aurangzeb could not bear. Having made 
peace with the Rana of Udaipur, he marched (1681) to the 
Deccan where he spent the remaining 25 years of his life 
in trying to crush the kingdoms of the South and the 
Marathas. 

Bijapur was the first to fall a prey to the Mughal arms. 
The' causes of war were these: — 

(1) The Sultan was a Shia. (2) The treaty of 1657 still 
remained unfulfilled. (3) Thirdly, the Emperor’s appeal for 
help found no response at Bijapur. (4) Lastly, he felt con- 
vinced that Shambhuji had received help from the Adilshah. 
Prince Azam was sent at the head of a strong force but he 
•could do nothing. Then Aurangzeb marched in person to 
•direct the operations. The Sultan of Bijapur made an appeal 
to Shambhuji and to the Qutbshah of Golkunda to which 
both responded and sent aid. The siege went on for some 
time but at last the garrison lost heart and Sikander capitu- 
lated (September, 1686). He was deposed and Bijapur was 
ai nexed to the Mughal Empire. Even Aurangzeb was touch- 
ed by the beauty and youth of Sikander. He was treated 
well and granted a pension. In 1700 '^he died and was 
buried at Bijapur. 

The fall of Bijapur was followed by the invasion of 
Golkunda. Abul Hasan was a pleasure-loving monarch who 
left the affairs of the state to be managed by his minister. 
The administration fell into disorder and corruption became 
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w<jely prevalent, Aurangzeb, ivho coveted the wealth of 
trtlkunda, raked up old charges in order to justify his aggres- 
sion. The siege began in 1687. It was by bribing the 
keeper of the gate that the Mughals entered the fort. The 
defence was bravely conducted by Abdul Razzaq, an officer of 
t e Qutbshah, who fell like a lunatic on that myriad of 
enemies. The Mughals tried to bribe him also but he 
spumed their offers. Golkunda was conquered and annexed 
to the empire. Abul Hasan was sent as a prisoner to 
Daulatabad where he sighed out his life in lonely despair on 
a pension of Hs. 50,000 a year. 

To destroy these Muslim kingdoms was a mistaken policy* 
They had served as a check upon the Marathas who were 
now left free to carry on their depredations. 

After the conquest of the Shia kingdoms of the South, 
Aurangzeb was free to devote his attention to the subjugation 
of the Marathas. The task was well-nigh impossible. No 
doubt his army was large, his resources adequate and his 
officers brave and energetic, but all these factors wre of no 
avail against the tactics of the Marathas who seldom appeared 
in the open field and relied upon guerilla methods of war- 
fare. Unfortunately for them their ruler Shamhhuji was a 
man. of indolent nature who indulged in excessive sensual 
pleasures. It was due to his inactivity that Aurangzeb was 
able to crush the Deccan states. Shamhhuji offered resistance 
but he was captured in 1689 und executed by Aurangzeb s 
orders. His son Shahu, a lad of tender age, was sent to the 
imperial camp after the capture of Raigarh (October, 1689) 
and was brought up in Muslim surroundings. But the 
Maratha spirit was not crushed. Raja Ram, another^ son of 
Shivaji, who acted as regent, carried on the war against the 
Mughals. He returned to Jinji and tlie Maratha leaders hke 
Santaji Ghorpare' and Dhanaji Jadav ravaged the country 
and pltmdpred the Miurhal convoys. The treachery of the 
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Mughal generals hampered the progress of the siege of Jinji 
for a long time but at last in 1698 the fortress fell and Raja 
Ram escaped to Satara. 

Aurangzeb, now an old man of eighty-one, prepared to 
deal with the enemy in person. For seven years he remained 
occupied in a fruitless attempt to crush them. Raja Ram 
died in 1700 but his widow Tara Bai continued the war. Slv' 
was an intelligent and far-sighted woman who fully under 
stood the problems of the state. Under her leadership the 
Maralhas fought with great courage and vigour. About half 
a dozen forts were captured by the imperialists but these 
victories did not improve their position. The Mughal army 
had by this time become a huge, undisciplined rabble and 
the Emperor was also nearing his end. 

In October, 1705, he fell ill and at the earnest entreaties 
of his ministers retreated to Ahmednagar where he died on 
February 20,, 1707. His funerals were simple and he wa^ 
buried at Daulatabad without any pomp and splendour. 

After Shiva ji’s death a great change came over the 
Marathas. His ideals were forgotten and the institutions 
which he had established declined in importance. In the 
time of his weak successors parties and factionii arose and 
broke up the unity and cohesion of the state. Raja Ram’s 
policy changed the Marathas from a compact and organised 
state into a loose confederation. The Jagir system was 
N revived and the Marathas began to regard plunder as a 
regular trdde. No longer afraid of the Mughals, they rode 
with confidence throughout the Deccan levying black-mail 
where they could. Their tactics also changed. They were 
no longer light forayers as in Shivaji’s time who attacked 
and disappeared,* hiding themselves in the hills or jungles. 
Now they had regular armies like the Mughals but without 
discipline or loyalty. The administration was weakened by 
the dual authority of the king and the Peshwa who was 
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becoming very powerful. Without a strong central govern* 
ment the military leaders founded principalities for them* 
selves and added to the confuion which prevailed through*- 
out the country in the eighteenth century. 

The religious policy of Aurangzeb caused discontent 
among the Sikhs. They uvere the follo^vers of Nanak who had 
preaclied a new religion in • the fifteenth ' century. He laid 
stress on the unity of God and the purity of life. He de* 
nounced caste, ritual and the mediation of priests in secur- 
ing salvation. The fifth Guru Arjuna (1582 — 1607) com- 
piled the Adi Grantha, the sacred book of the Sikhs, and 
established a kind of self-government among his • disciples. 
He asked. them to engage in horse trade and gave a secular 
turn to their ambitions. He made Amritsar the chief centre of 
the Sikh religion. He was executed by Jahangir for giving 
help to Khusrau. 

The next Guru Hargovind made some changes in the 
character of Guruship. He encouraged the use of meat, 
built a fort at Amritsar, lived in royal state and was addres- 
sed as the Saccha Padishah (the true king). He held Dar- 
bars and dispensed justice like kings. He wore arras and 
raised a small army for purposes of selfidefence. He gained 
the favour of Jahangir and was granted an allowance. But 
later he incurred his displeasure and was imprisoned for 
t^velve years in the fort of Gwalior. After his release he 
fought against the Mughals and at last, retired into the hills 
where he died in 1644. 

Hargovind was succeeded by Har Rai who was a man of 
peace. He gave some help to Dara Shukoh ivhen he was a 
f Tigiti ve in the P nnj ab and displeased Aur angxeb . Of his 
two sons the younger Harkishen, a boy of six years of age, 
succeeded to the* getddi but he died of small-pox in 1664. As 
the Guru died young, the Sikhs acknowledged Tegh Bahadur, 
the second son of Hargovind. as his successor. His conduct 
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gave' offence to Aurangzeb who summoned him to his court 
and asked him to exhibit miracles to prove his mission.^ The 
''Guru prepared to, die rather than to give his secret {Sir dia 
Sar na dia) and hy the order of the Emperor he was beheaded 
in 1675. ■ . 

Tegh Bahadur's son Govind Singh succeeded to the 
gaddi and, resolved to avenge the murder of his father, But 
as it was impossible to fight the Mughals, he returned to the- 
hills and for twenty years he remained absorbed in medita- 
tion and prayer. He stored his mind ^vith knowledge, and 
sought the favour of goddess Bhawani by incessant worship. 
He instilled into his followers a sense of high purpose, en- 
joined upon them the duty of wearing steel upon their 
person and organised them into the Khalsa or the elect of 
<3od. He created in their minds the conviction that they 
were invincible. The practice of initiation (pa'hul) by which- 
a Sikh was admitted into the fellowship of the Khalsa was 
started by him. It consisted in drinking sacred water stirred' 
by a Kripan or dagger. Among the members of the Khalsa 
there was to be no distinction of caste and all men were to^ 
worship God and render honour and homage to the Gurus. 
They were to carry on their person the five ‘ KS ’ — Kars 
(iron bangle), Kes (unshorn hair), Kaccha (short drawers), 
Kripan (dagger) and Kanghi (comb) — and ^veTe to call 
themselves Singhs. 

Thus did Guru Govind Singh turn a religious sect into- 
a military community which thirsted for war with the 
iVhighals. The zeal and fiery spirit of the Sikhs was iii pro- 
portion to the religious intolerance of Aurangzeb. The Guru- 
began to act like a king. He built forts and kept an army 
consisting of Sikhs and Pathans. He declared ivar upon- 
the hill chiefs and came into conflict with the Mughals. 
Aurangzeb ordered 'the governor of Sarliind to prbcee'd’ ' 
against him and he was reduced to great hardship.^.; T^p 
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went, on witli great bitterness on both sides. -At last 
Aurangzeb invited the Guru to meet him in the Deccan but 
before the 'latter reached there the’ Emperor had died. The 
Guru lived in peace until he was stabbed to death (1708) at 
Naderah by a Pathan %vhose father had been killed by him. 
Govind Singh died but his spirit lived behind him. The 
Sikhs went on increasing their military strength until they 
Lecame a formidable power. 

The spirit in which the administration of the empire had 
been earned on by his predecessors wqs ignored by Aurangzeb. 
He was intensely religious and it was his view of religion 
that reacted upon his methods of government. His absence 
^ in the Deccan for about a quarter of a centur}% his old age 
and his personal prejudices impaired the efHciency of the 
institutions 'u^hich Akbar had founded and ultimately led to 
the downfall of the empire. 

The empire was divided into Subahs which had risen to 
the number of 21 owing to annexation and conquest. The 
provincial administration was the same as before. But 
government at the headquarters was more centralised. The 
Emperor was a man of wide education and vast experience. 
He attended to every detail of the administration, dictated 
firmans and despatches to foreign countries. He was his own 
minister; his officers looked to him for guidance and advice 
and lost their capacity for initiative and prompt action. As 
the Emperor wanted to govern the country according to the 
Shariyai, the scope of official activity was considerably 
'ividened. Censors of public morals were appointed to make 
men follow the law. The principle of ^Career open to 
talent* was completely ignored in the public service an 
frequently men were raised to high offices simply on account 
of their religious belief. 

Aurangzeb was interested in the u^elfare of the peasant^. 
In the early part of his rei<m he issued orders for the 
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improvement of cultivation and the proper collection ol 
revenue* ' ' Xlie mode of assessment was not much altered* • 
In some villages where the peasants were poor, sharing was 
practised after ta^g into account local conditions. : It was 
one-half, one-third, two-fifths and sometimes more or less. 
But group assessment was the rule. At the beginning of 
the year the Amin fixed the total amount to be paid by- a 
village or a pavgana. The demand of the state - was higher 
than under Akbar. Sometimes it rose to one-half of the total 
produce. The collections were usually made in cash though 
payment in kind was permitted. The officers were asked to 
be just and fair towards the peasants and if any Chowdhri, 
Muqaddam or Patwari practised oppression he was punished. 
Not a rupee in excess of the state demand was to be taken 
and the provincial Diwan was asked to report on the loyalty 
and honesty of the collectors. 

But it appears that the condition of the peasantry was 
•growing worse. Many of them had. left their fields and 
taken to other occupations. They had become coolies and 
camp labourers. Bernier says the scarcity of peasants was 
not due to any fell disease but to the severity of the adminis- 
tration. The condition of the rural areas was bad; labour 
v/as scarce and cultivation had declined. The poor people 
when unable to pay their revenue were deprived of their 
children who were sold into slavery. The soldiers during 
their march damaged the crops without fear of punishment. 
The Mansabdars were too poor to maintain order and security 
in the realm. ^ 

The decline of revenue, the abolitipn of a number of 
taxes and the constant wars of the Emperor brought about 
a general financial break-down. ' The salaries of the officers 
were; in arrears and there was no land to be given as Jagir. 
It became a common practice to capture forts by giving bribes 
to Qiladars and in the Nasik and thana districts alone the 
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emperor had spent Rs. 1,20,000 for this purpose. In Northern 
India the state of affairs was equally bad. With the 
decline of agriculture and industry' lawlessness increased. 
The new Subahdars and Jagirdafs recruited from the low 
classes were unable to keep the people in check. The local 
officers who lacked energy and resources found it impossible 
tu deal with such warlike tribes as the Jats, the Mewatis, 
the Bais of Oudh and others. The Jagirs frequently changed 
hands and the oppression of the new collectors led the 
peasants to abandon cultivation in despair. Though bribes 
were condemned in theory, presents were frequently taken. 
The Emperor himself accepted money for giving titles. The 
Qiladar of Sholapur had given him Rs. 50,000 -in returi' ior 
the title of Raja. The lower officials took bribes and drank 
hard, while efficiency and vigour departed fror^ the 
administration. ^ 

The Emperor was short-sighted in his policy towards the 
Hindus. .His devotion to religion overbore consideration? of 
statesmanship and led him to adopt- a course which was 
highly injurious to the interests of the empire. -He ordered 
in certain places the demolition of temples and the closing 
of schools and in 1679 revived the Jeziya in the teeth of the 
protests of his .subjects. It was levied with rigour and 
deeply hurt the feelings of the Hindus who expected the 
government to be just and impartial. The services became 
inefficient for the Emperor did not pay. much .attention to 
merit and qualifications. ' From the political* point of view 
the Emperor’s policy was wholly unsound. , In his religious- 
zeal he forgot to notice that a great empire, cannot rest on 
inequality, intolerance and privilege. 

He treated the Shias as heretics. Men in the^ highest 
offices tried to conceal their faith and. sometimes pretended as 
if they were* Sunnis. The Irani and Turani parties , at court 
fought amone themselves for masterv and created an atmos- 
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phere of intrigue, selfishness and corruption. There were 
no social relations between the two communities and even the 
marriages of their children were arranged in their orvn 
circle. 


</naracter of 
Aurangzeb. 


The . emperor was a greai lover of justice. He sat iu 
the Hall of Public Audience (Darhar-i-aiu) to dispense 
justice. He heard the petitions, examined the aggrieved 
persons himself and often redressed the wrong on the spot. 
He ivas assisted by the Qazis and himself prepared a digest 
of laws to be followed in his courts. 

Toivards the close of Aurangzeb’s reign there was a 
marked deterioration in the administration. The treasurj^ was 
empty, officers were venal and institutions in a state of decay. 
The armies were ill-equipped; they were without organisa- 
tion or discipline. ' The results of Aurangzeb’s long reign 
were bankruptcy, wide-spread rebellion and political ruin. 

Aurangzeb lived and died like a true Sunni devoted to 
the faith and tenacious of his purpose. He had his own 
ideals of duty which he followed throughout his life without 
any thought of the consequences. From his early days he 
was known for his courage and military talent of which he 
had given many ^proofs during his father’s reign. He was 
a bom soldier with a rare capacity for organisation and 
discipline. His presence of mind and coolness of temper 
in the greatest crises took his enemies by surprise. In 
diplomacy ,and, statecraft he had few equals and the most 
experienced ministers of the state recognised his strength of 
will and respected his judgment. He was a widely read and 
accurate scholar who kept up his love of reading to the end 
of his life. He was well-versed in Persian poetry and had 
at his command, apt quotations mih which he embellished 
his' letters. He was a master of Arabic; he knew the Qurap 
by Heart and w’as well- up in Islamic law and theology. His 
industiy was untiring and Ms memory was so keen that he 
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riievei forgot a. face which he had once seen in life. His 
habits were simple and austere. He slept little, shunned 
^audy clothes and regulated his conduct according to the 
rfloly Law. He made skull caps to earn his daily bread and 
looked upon the treasury of .the state as a sacred trust. 
•He administered justice with great strictness and made no 
^fistinction between the rich and poor. He cherished a 
high ideal of kingship. Ever engaged in the business of the 
state, he knew no leisure or. rest and acquired a knowledge 
•of administrative detail which none of his contemporaries 
could excel. He was not a man of strong family affections. 
■The fate of his father always haunted his mind and he kept 
•his sons at a distance lest they should seek to usurp the 
throne. 

He was a staunch Muslim who showed ‘much zeal in 
■observing the faith. He said the prescribed prayers, kept 
fast during Muharram and eschewed every enjoyment for- 
bidden in the Law. The chief object of his life w'as to 
live for the glory of the faith and for this he qualified 
■himself by saintly austerities and selLdenials. He would 
.■have been an ideal king in a Muslim country but the bulk 
.••of his subjects in Hindustan were Hindus whom he regarded 
as heretics. He lacked imagination and sympathy without' . 
which it is impossible to govern a large empire. He %yas 
a zinda pir (living saint) but not a statesman and failed, 
to take account of the forces that were working around him; 
Politically he was a failure. He centralised all authority in. 
bis own hands with the result that his officers lost all initiative 
and power of judgment. The new nobles who thronged his 
•court were neither brave soldiers nor capable administrators 
■ and in their hands the business of government always 'suffered . 
by neglect. He had no confidence in others and this habit of 
suspicion made it impossible for him to secure the loyalty;.^ 
■and gratitude ef his kin.sm8n and officers. The Muslim 
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historian Khwafi Khan passes the following verdict upon Ws 
career : 

“ So every plan and project that he formed came to little 
good, an^ every enterprise which he undertook was long in 
execution and failed of its object/^ 

Aurangzeb was a man of highly suspicious nature. He 
did not trust even his sons and always kept them at a dis- 
tance. Prince Sultan, the 
eldest, was kept in prison- 
for nearly 18 years and the 
others were treated in a 
like; manner. Muazzam 
\rho succeeded him as 
Bahadur Shah 1 displeased 
him by his sympathy with 
the Deccan states. He was 
imprisoned in 1687 and 
released in 1695. Akbar, 
the fourth son, had fled to- 
Persia where he died in 
1704. The youngest Kam- 
Aurangzeb in old age. bakhsha also displeased him* 
by his conduct during the siege of Jinji and was put under 
arrest. Even when the aged and* weary emperor lay on 
his death-bed, he did not allow his sons to come near him. 
The letters which he wrote to theni in pathetic language 
reveal 'a heart struck with remorse for many 'unkind acts of 
his irei^. To his dearly loved Karhbakh’sha he wrote:— 

Soul of my soul ! . Now I am going alone. I grieve 
for your helplessness. But what is the use? Eveiy torment 
I have inflicled, every sin I have committed, every wrong I 
faavet^one, T carry the consequences with me. Strange that 
I came with nothing into the world ai^d now go away 
this buee caravan of sinf Wherever f look T see only 
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God... You should accept my best will. It should npt 
happen that Musalmans be killed and the reproach should 
fall upon the head of this useless creature. I commit you 
^nd your sons to the care of God and bid you farewell. I 
am sorely troubled. Your sick mother, Udaipuri, would fain 
<die with me . . . May the peace of God be upon you.” 


Chronological Suwmaty 




: A.D. 

Birth of Shivaji 



Capture Torna 

• » • 

1646 ■ ■ 

Capture of Jinji 

... 

1656 

Bhivaji's invasion of Eonkan 


/.. M657 ’’ 

Afzal Khan killed by Shivaji 

* *• 

‘ ... 1659 ' 

Eebellion of Champat Rai Bundela ^ 

««• 

' ' 1659 ' : 

Mitjumla’s invasion of Assam 

«*• 

-1661 *' * 

Back of Surat by Shivaji ... 


166i : 

Treaty of Purandhar 


... 1665' 

Shivaji’s visit to the imperial court ' 

'« *• 

1666 ' % 

Rebellion of the Jats 


• .../ 1669*' - 

Second sack of Surat by Shivaji 


’..,^ 1670 w:.- 

Rebellion of Satnamis 

••• 

.... 1672 

Coronation of Shivaji 

••• 

.... 1674 

Murde’* of Tegh Bahadur ... 

••• 

.... .1675 

Capture o“ Jinji by Shivaji 


... 1677 

Beath of Maharaja Jaswant Singh 

... 

1678 

Death of Shivaji 

... 

... 1680 

Conquest and annexation of Bijapur 


... 1686 

Conquest and annexation of Golkunda 


: ... 1687 

Capture of Raigarh by the Mughals 


. .... 16^ 

Capture of Jinji by the Mughals 

««• 

V- 1693 

Death of Raja Ram 

.** 

... 1700 

Death of Aurangzeb 

Death of Guru Oovind Singh 

«.« 

... 1707 ‘ 
1708 
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War 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE EMPIRE 

(1707—1761) 

Aiarangzeb left three sons, Muhammad Muazzam, Azam 
and Muhammad Kambakhshaj to contest his throne. The 
story goes, tliat he left a 'ivdil in '^vhich he suggested a 
partition of. the empire among them. The occupant of the 
throne ^Vas to have A.gra or Delhi and ndth Agra were to 
he given Maiwa, Gujarat, Ajmer and the four Subahs of 
the Deccan.* Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad and Bidar with 
their ports;* The possessor of Delhi iras to get the eleven ^ 
Subahs of the old -kingdom from the Punjab to Allahabad 
and Oudh un the east. His favourite son Kambakhsha was 
not to be molested if he remained satisfied with the Sultanates 
of BiiapuT**and Haiderabad. 

But such a settlement was against the traditions of the 
Mughal dynasty and* the three Princes appealed to the sword 
to decide ‘'the question of succession. Kambakhsha who 
had gone to Bijapttr a short time before his father’s death 
assumed 'the title of Dinpana^f (defender of the faith) and 
granted ranks and titles. Prince Muazzam marched towards 
Agra to take possession of the wealth of the empire, u'hile 
Azam started from the Deccan and reached Gwalior in a 
short time* from where he proceeded to Dholpur to give 
battle to his brother. ,At Jajau on the 20th June. 1707. a battle 
was fought in which Azam was defeaed and mortally wound- 
ed. .Tlie defeat of Azam w^as due to several causes. He 
did not reach Agra in time where he could have got money 
and treasure. He had left much of his eqiiipagc An the 
Deccan and his army largely consisted of raw and untramcct 
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tiated with success, Banda sent out parties to the south, 
east and west to subjugate the country. An attempt was 
ma e to seize Lahore but it failed. The emperor marched 
- in person to deal with the rebels. The Sikh leader entrench- 
ed himself in the fort of Lohargarh and took steps to fortify 
himself against attack but he was defeated. Khwafi Khan 
highly praises the bravery and devotion of the Sikhs and 
says that they presented a striking contrast to the Muslims 
among whom there were not even a hundred men prepared 
to fight to death. The object of the expedition, namely, 
the capture of Banda was not realised but the imperialists 
seized a vast booty by digging up the fort of Lohargarh 
(December, 1710). The Sikhs continued to fight and soon 
after the emperor’s death wliich occurred on the 27tb Febru- 
ary, 1712, they recovered their fort. 

Tlie withdrawal of the Mughal armies from the Deccan 
led the Marathas to resume their old ways again. They 
seized several forts and raided the Mughal provinces. The 
emperor released Shahu, the son of Shambhuji, who had 
been kept as a prisoner since his capture in 1690. Raja 
Ram’s widow Tara Bai opposed Shahu’s claim to the gcddi 
of Shivaji and thus a conflict was created among the 
Marathas which fully occupied their attention for the time 
being. 

While the empire was in such a distracted condition, 
Farrukhsiyer, the son of Azimushshan, the younger brother 
of Jahandar Shah, put fonvard his claim to the throne. On 
hearing of his father’s defeat and death during the war of 
succession, he wanted to commit suicide but he w’as dissuaded 
by his friends from doing so. He proclaimed himself 
emperor at - Patna and struck his coins. His cause was 
espoused by the Sayyid brothers Abdulla Khan and Husain 
Ali 'Khan who had secured the Deputy-Governorship of 
Allahabad and Bihar respertivelv >hrnufrh favour of 
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Aziraushshan.’'^ These Sayyids of Barah are known as king- 
makers in Indian history. It was in response to the piteous 
^appeals of Farrukhsiyer’s mother that Husain Ali Khan 
bound himself to support his claim and induced his brother 
to join him. A battle was fought at Khajwah in which the 
imperial forces were routed. The news alarmed Jahandar 
Shah who marched from Delhi to defend Agra. Another 
T^attle was fought in which Farrukhsiyer obtained a victory. 
Jahandar Shah fled to Delhi in great distress and was taken 
prisoner by one of his -own officers who made him over to his 
rival. By Abdulla’s orders fetters were put round the feet 
of the fallen prince and Farrukhsiyer was proclaimed emperor, 

A few days later he was strangled to death and his head was 
cut off. ' 

Farrukhsiyer conferred great honours upon the Sayyid Farrukli 
brothers and appointed Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul-mulk 
subahdar of the Deccan. Soon after his accession the new (1713-lS 
•emperor was confronted with the rebellions of the Rajputs, 
the Sikhs and the Jats. The Rajputs had not been effective- 
ly put down by Bahadur Shah. Husain Ali marched against 
A] it Singh of Jodhpur and compelled him to make peace. 

The Raja gave one of his daughters in marriage to the 
^emperor and agreed to attend the court, whenever summoned, 
in person. 

The Sikhs under their leader Banda Bahadur renewed 
their ravages. They plundered the town of Batala and 

*The elder Sayyad’s name was Hasan Ali ^ Khan. Abdulla Khan 
Qutbul-mulk was his title. 

The Sayyids of Barah (twelve) called so from the number of their 
Tillages between the Meerut and Saharanpur districts were men of 
noble Hlescent. Abdulla was the elder of the two. ^ The members of 
iihis family had been militarv’ ^fRr>er8 since the days of Akbar and 
-were' e:?rlusively devoted to anus till the accession -of Farrukhsiyer’ 

Tto the ♦h’'one. ^ 
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Muhammadans like the Sayyids of Barah mih 'whom were 
associated many Rajput and Jat chiefs and Zemindars and 
Hindu officers in the subordinate ranks. 

As the Sayyids had helped Farrukhsiyer to the throne, Tha rise- 
they wshed to exercise supreme authority in the state. The 
first thing that disturbed their relations the emperor’s brothers., 
refusal to offer the Wazirship to Abdulla according to his 
promise. The Sayyids greatly resented the emperor’s show- 
ing favour to their rivals while the emperor’s friends 
resented their exclusion from all positions of power and 
influence. Farrukhsiyer tried to conciliate the brothers but 
in vain. The administration was hopelessly disorganised. 

All rules and regulations were neglected. The fanning of 
revenue was revived with disastrous consequences and the 
Jeziya ^v^as re-imposed upon the Hindus. The emperor 
plotted to gel rid of the Sayyid brothers. 

Having heard of Farrukhsiyer’s plots to overthrow his 
brother’s power, Husain Ali left the Deccan and started for 
Northern India. His excuse ivas that he had in his custody 
a son of Prince Akbar whom he wanted to present at court- 
but in reality he was sent for by bis brother to be by his side 
in the hour of need. Husain Ali came to terms with the 
Marathas: he employed Maratha horsemen in his service- 
and agreed to pay Chauth and Sardeshmukhi to Shahu. 
Farrukhsiyer who was alarmed by. Husain All’s . arrival tried 
to conciliate the brothers and it appeared as if everything 
would be all right again. But he could never give up his- 
double-dealing and began to plan in secrecy the destruction 
of the SajTids. ^ They proved too ciever for him. They at , 
once took possession of the fort, deposed Farrukhsiyer and 
subjected him to great disgrace and humiliation. 

Farrukhsiyer was a worthless king but the conduct of 
the Sayyids was harsh and cruel The way . in which they 
caused his death is a stain on their memory. It is true their * 
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hie was at stake but they might have chosen a less atrocious 
ipanner of doing away with their enemies. • - . 

Two princes who were merely puppets in the hands of 
the .Sayyids , sat on the throne for a few . months each. 
At last in September, 1719, the choice of the brothers 
fell upon Muhammad Shah, a grandson of Bahadur Shah, 
while all real power, remained in the hands of the king- 
makers. 

The conduct of the Sayyids was not liked by the other 
nobles who felt that they had gone too far. The first to 
revolt. was Furrukhsiyer’s grea\ supporter Chabela Ram Nagar, 
governor of Allahabad (1719),. who was joined by his nephew 
Girdhar Bahadur. Both defied the Mughal power but 
Chabela Ram died suddenly of paralysis in November, 1719. 
The Sayyids tried to conciliate Girdhar but he rejected all 
overtures of peace and shut himself in the fort of Allahabad. 
This alarmed the Sayyids and they conciliated him hy giving 
him the governorship of Oudh with all its Sarkars and the 
right to appoint all civil and military officers. He received 
also a money compensation for his losses. Nizam-ul-mulk, 
the Subadar of -the Deccan, saw in his recall sure death and 
destruction.^ He captured the fortress of Asirgarh and 


*Tbe Nizam's father was Ghaziuddin Khan Firuz Jang. His 
ancestors belonged to Satnarqand. His original name was Mir 
Qamaruddin and his mother was the daughter of Shah Jahan's 
famous Wazir Sadulla Khan He was bom on August 11, 1671 A.D. 
and was granted a Mansab when he was only 13 years of age. In 
1690-91 he got the title of -Chin Qilicb. Khan. At the time of 
Aurangzeb's death he was the Subadar of Bijapur, Bahadur Shah 
recalled him from the Deccan and appmntei him Subadar of Oudh. 
He was given the title of Khan Dauran and a mansab of 6000. After 
his father's death in 1711 he resigned and was given a pension. He 
joined service again and was favoured both by -Bahadur Shah and 
Furrukhsiyer. The latter appointed him governor of the Deccan and 
conferred upon him the title of Khan-i-Nizam-ubmulk 
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occupied Burhanpur. Husain Ali, anxious for the safety of 
bis family, which was still in the Deccan, set out to deal 
with the Nizam in person. He was accompanied by the 
emperor who had gro^ by this time thoroughly sick of the* 
Sayyids and longed to get rid of them. A plot was formed 
and Husain Ali was assassinated (1720). His camp was- 
plundered and his chief followers were captured. 

To Abdulla his brother’s death was a terrible blow. 
He respectfully remonstrated witb the emperor and the latter 
replied that he would take action against the culprits. 
Abdulla collected a force to resist the imperialists but he- 
was defeated and compelled to surrender. The Mughals 
plundered his camp and the Jat leader Churaman who 
followed them seize 1 a large booty with which he made 
off to his country. Abdulla Khan was imprisoned and two* 
years later (1722) he was poisoned to death. 

The character and policy of the Sayyid brothers were* 
scarcely conducive to harmony. For eight years they were 
masters of the Delhi empire and reduced the eniperor to a 
mere figurehead. They abused their * power and ill-treated 
the nobles of the court. Husain Ali, who possessed greater 
energy and vigour than his elder brother, used offensive 
language and on one occasion he boasted that the man on 
whom he would cast the' shadow of his shoe would become* 
the emperor of Delhi, Though ambitious and insolent, the* 
Sayvids were kind to the poor and patronised the learned. 
Abdulla was friendly to the Hindus and took part in their 
festivals like Basant and Holi. But he was not an adminis- 
trator; he neglected business and wasted his time in ease 
and pleasure. Both were unfit to govern an empire and by 
their .policy created, more foes- than friends. Aurangzeb 
was right in saying about the* Savvids of Barah: ‘‘Undue' 
favour to the Barah Sayyids will be disastrous • in both 
worlds.’’ 
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Muhammad Shah was glad to get rid of the Sayyids. 
He now appointed Nizam-ul-mulk, as his Wazir and made 
a fresh distribution of ofiices. The Hindu courtiers of 
whom Raja Jai Singh .Sawai was the most important secured 
the abolition of the Jeziya which weighed heavily upon the 
people owing to the rise in the price of grain. The Wazir 
tried to reform the administration but he was thwarted by 
the. etnperor and his favourites. The emperor was young 
and foolish; he laughed at the Wazir in private and allowed 
one of his associates to make such remarks as, ‘see how 
the Deccan monkey dances!’ The Wazir’s actions were mis- 
represented to the emperor who lent a ready ear to all 
complaints against him. The court favourites played a 
double 'game; they told the emperor that the Nizam wanted 
to 'depose him and related to the Wazir the follies of 
Muhammad Shah and reminded him how unworthy he was 
to occupy the throne. Besides, the Nizam w'as much ham- 
pered by the quarrels of rival factions at court, and he 
left Delhi in. disguk (1724). He occupied the Haidcrabad 
province (1725) and hencefonvard became an independent 
ruler. 

While the court of Delhi was distracted by the feuds 
of parties, the empire was breaking into pieces. The 
Rohilla Afghans established themselves in Kalehar (modern 
Roliilkhand). The founder of their fortunes was Baud 
Khan who first took service under a local chief' but soon 
rose into prominence. His adopted son Ali Muhammad 
Khan, who was 'a Hindu convert, succeeded him after Jiis 
death and established for himself a large principality. The 
sons of Churaman, the Jat leader, created trouble but they 
were suppressed fay Raja ^ai Singh Sawai (1722). The 
Marathas became powerful in the Deccan and under the 
Peshwa they overran the countries of Gujarat, Malwa, 
Bundelkhand and Bengal. Under Baji Rao H they carried 
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their raids into, the Mughal territory in the north .and -levied 

^hauth, > 

Thus in 1738-39 the empire -svas in , a state of decay. 

The treasury was empty, the princes debauched and 
■depraved and the courtiers fought among themselves like 
kites and crows. There were no elements of stability in 
the government nor was the military strength of the empire 
adequate to meet a foreign danger. The frequent civil wars 
demoralised all parties and disorder spread . throughout the 
country. In these circumstances Nadir Shah, the King of 
Persia, invaded Hindustan in 1739. 

Nadir Quii was an adventurer in early life. His 
father was a poor Turkoman who earned his bread .by Shab’s 
making coats and caps of sheepskin. At first he served 1733 ' 
under some petty chiefs and then took to robbery. He 
soon gathered a large following and established himself as 
king of Persia under the title of Nadir Shah in February, 

1736. -Early in 1737 he marched against Qandhar and 
captured it a year later., Then he looked about for a 
pretext to invade the Mughal empire. A diplomat to the 
core, he wished to avoid the impression that he "^vas the 
aggressor. He sent envoys to Delhi to request the emperor 
not to permit the Afghan refugees of Qandhar. to escape into 
Mughal territory. But the imbecile court of Delhi vacillated 
and made no suitable reply. Thereupon the Persian envoy 
withdrew and Nadir invaded India. 

Afghanistan was easily conquered and Kabul passed 
into the hands of the invader with all its wealth and stores. 

The Mughals had neglected the northern' frontier and the 
Persians found no difficulty in entering the Punjab and 
captured Peshawar and Lahore. The only man rvho could 
save the empire in this crisis was the aged Nizam but he 
was not trusted by the emperor. From Lahore , Nadir 
marched to Kamal where . Muhammad Shah’s ill-organised 
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forces assembled to oppose, him but they \vere routed. The 

u ”1 incompetence of 

the Mughal court and the inefficient methods of war. The 

imperial commanders were jealous of each other and the 
Nizam who was a tried soldier waited for the destruction, 
of his rivals. The Indians fought with their swords and 
■were not so skilled in the use of fire-arms as the Persians. 
The Indian artillery was heavy and old-fashioned' and could, 
not he used wth rapidity. Lastly, the elephants which 
formed a part of the Indian armies were useless before the 
muskets. 

Nadir Shah entered Delhi in triumph and was lodged 
in the palace near the Dewan-i-Khas. The conduct of the 
Persian troops in compelling the cor;; dealers to supply corn 
at a cheap rate led a mob of citizens to attack them. Soon 
after the rumour spread that Nadir was killed and the- 
'excitement reached its highest point. 

In great wrath Nadir ordered a massacre of the citizens 
of Delhi and the slaughter went -on from 9 A.M. till 2 p.m. 
Deeply distressed by this awfuT tragedy Muhammad Shah’ 
implored the conqueror through trusty nobles to spare the 
lives of bis subjects and his prayer was granted. The city 
■was' given up to plunder and a vasi booty was seized. A 
heavy ransom of nearly 70 crores ivas exacted and Nadir 
' Shah returned to his country after reinstating Muhammad ^ 
Shah in the throne of Delhi. The empire lost hcanly 
in money and had to cede to the Persian provinces west of the 
Indus. 

Nadir' Shah’s invasion threw the administration of the 
empire into confusion. The central government was paralys- 
ed and' in the provinces the people lost their respect for 
peace and order. The Jafs and Sikhs ' combined to attack 
Sirhind and set up a chief of their own. Tl,e Maralhas 
established their power in the southern and western nrovinccs 
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and carried their raids into Behar, Bengal and Orissa. In 
the Gangetic Doab Ali Muhammad Khan Rohilla brought 
the whole country up to the Kamaon hills under his control. 

The governors of large provinces like Saadat Ali Khan in. 

Oudh, Alivardi Khan in Bengal and Asafjah Nizam-ul-mulk > 
in the Deccan became independent. > 

The remaining years of Muhammad Shah’s reign were 
spent in resisting the Marathas and Afghans who carried 
their depredations on a large scale in the imperial territories.. 

After the emperor’s death in 1748 the intrigues of factions, 
increased at court and regular administration became: 
impossible. 

Rise of the Peshwas 

It has been noted before that Shahu was released from^ljalaji 
captivity and allowed to return to the Deccan by Bahadur* ^ishwanath 
Shah. He obtained possession of Satara and seated himself" ' 
upon the throne. But his long stay at the Mughal • 
court had made him ease-loving and indolent and therefore’ 
power passed into , the hands of the Peshwa. The founder of' 
the hereditary line of Peshwas was Balaji Bhat, son of ^ . 
Vishwanath, a Brahmana ^from Konkan, who by his ability 
and skill reorganised the Maratha administration and put ^ 
an end to the strife of parties. He encouraged cultivation 
end abolished the farming of revenues. In 1717 he entered 
into an agreeipent, with the Sayyid brother Husain Ali who 
promised Chauth and Sardeshmukhi in the Deccan and ^ 
gi anted . certain hereditary lands. The Marathas became' - 
powerful and carried their inroads into Gujarat, Malwa’ 

^ and Bundelkhand. ^ ^ > . 

Balaji’s organisation of government related chiefly to 
the collection of revenue. The officers ^vere granted lands 
instead of salaries and the Raja’s, authority was reduced* to 
a nullity. The Maratha country .was divided into districts 
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and the^ were assigned to the principal officers of the 
state Peshwa and the Senapati were placed in com- 
mand ofagreat partof theRaja’s personal troops and 
were entrusted with the general defence of the country. All 
the Maratha officers had particular claims assigned to them 
on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts 
of each other and thus a common interest was created by 
Balaji and the unity of the .kingdom was maintained. The 
scale of assessment of C/iautk and Sardeshmukhi was 
raised by him. He laid down the principle that they should 
he calculated on the revenue as fixed hy Todarmal in the 
time of Akbar or by Malik Amber in Shahjahan’s time. 
He kne^v that by doing so the Marathas would always be 
able to claim arrears, for the Deccan lands, ruined by war 
and, famine, were incapable of yielding the estimated 
revenue. Further he arranged that several Maratha chiefs 
should share the collections for a single district so that 
the country might be brought under complete control. By 
this system the accounts were rendered complicated and, as 
the Brahmanas were the only people versed in finances, their 
power increased enormously. The incompetence of Shahu 
helped to increase the power of the Peshwa and gradually 


he acquired the authority of the king. 

After his death in 1720 Balaji Vishwanath was succeeded 
by his son Baji Rao I who was a man of boundless energy 
and ambition. He was trained in the school of his father 
and had formed from his early youth great schemes of con- 
quest. The decline of the Mughal . empire gave liira an 
opportunity of extending the sphere of his influence. In 
1724 he invaded Malwa and brought that country under 
his "sway. Four years later he forced the Nizam to pay his 
arrears and successfully foiled his schemes to create dis- 
sens--.:A among the Marathas. In 1731 the Marathas levied 
Chau.i; and Sardeshmukhi in Gujarat and next year they 
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overran Malwa and established . their, own governmenu 
About the same time Bundelkhand and Berar were invaded 
and occupied. Not content with these raids, Baji Rao who 
was a daring soldier appeared in 1737 before the walls of 
Delhi at the head of a large . army. • The emperor sum- 
moned Nizam-ul-mulk to his aid but the latter was defeated 
in an action near Bhopal (1738) and was -obliged to sign the 
treaty of Sironj by which the Marathas obtained complete 
sovereignty over the province of Malwa and the entire 
country between the Narbada and the Chambal rivers. 
Besides, the emperor agreed to pay fifty lakhs as indemnity 
to the Peshwa. In 1739 Baji Rao defeated the Portuguese 
and captured the fart of Bessein. Towards the close of his 
life he put an end to the jealousy of his rivals by partition- 
ing the Mughal province among the Maratha generals as 
their ‘ spheres of influence. ’ As a result of this scheme 
each Sardar was free to tax and plunder in the country 
allotted to him without interference from the Peshwa’s 
agents. 

The leading Maratha chiefs who were coming into pro- 
minence at the time were the Gaekwar, Sindhia, Bhonsle 
and Holkar who afterwards founded independent prin- 
cipalities for themselves. Baji Rao showed much sagacity 
and skill in keeping them apart and preventing them from 
becoming too powerful. Thus he succeeded in preserving 
the unity of the Maratha kipgdom, 

Baji Rao was essentially a soldier and a great predatory 
leader. He had little taste for regular government and 
surrounded as he was by factions and intrigues he made no 
reforms in the administration. But he had great qualities. 
He was not a bigot and never allowed his pleasures to 
interfere with his ambitious schemes. He checkma; ! (he 
designs of the Nizam and narrowed the sphere of his influ* 
ence in the Deccan. 
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glaji Baji Baji Rao I died in 1740 and was succeeded by his son 
Balaji Baji Rao under whom the Maratlia power reached 
Its zenith. The Marathas under Raghoji Bhonsle and 
Bhaskar Pandit overran Orissa and inflicted a defeat upon 
Ahverdi Khan, the governor of Bengal. They advanced 
upon Murshidabad, captured Hugli and occupied all West 
Bengal. At last a peace was signed by which Raghoji was 
to get 12 lakhs a year as the Chauth of the province. The 
frontier of Bengal was fixed and the Marathas agreed not 
to set foot on the soil of Bengal. 

Shahu died in 1748. Balaji Rao obtained from him a 
■written order' -which authorised him to manage the govern- 
ment of the Maratha empire in the Raj’a’s name. The 
Peshwa now became the real ruler of the Maratha state. The 
affairs of the Mughal empire were thrown into confusion 
by the death of Muhammad Shah in 1748. The leaders 
of various parties contended for mastery at Delhi. Safdar- 
jang called in the help of Scindhia and Holkar against the 
Rohillas and this led the Marathas to levy contributions in 
the Doab. When Safdarj’ang was dismissed from office, 
the Marathas assisted his rival and established their 
influence at the capital. 

The Nizam’s death in 1748 plunged the Carnatic into 
civil war. The rival candidates for the masnad were 
supported by the English and the French. Gradually 
French influence was established at Haiderabad and Bussy 
was deputed to look after the Nizam’s affairs. The 
Marathas closely watched these developments and, intrigued 
to diminish' French influence. Busy was recalled in 1758 
and Balaji hoped to realise .before long the fruits of his 
diplomatic triumph. War broke . out. between, the Marathas 
and the Nizam and the forces of the latter ,,vere routed 
at Udgir in 1759. A treaty was made by which the Maratfias 
obtained an assignment of land worth 62 lakhs a .year and 
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the forts of Asirgarh, Daulatabad, Bijapur, Ahmednagar 
and Burhanpur. The power of the Nizam was broken and 
the Marathas became very powerful. In the north and 
east also, they carried their raids, harried the lands of 
Rajputana and levied Chauth. 

By 1760 the Maratha power had reached its zenith. It 
extended from the Chambal to the Godavari and from the 
sea to the Bay of Bengal. They levied Chauth from 
practically the whole of India and the Rohiila 
Afghans, Jats and Rajputs all acknowledged their superior 
might. 

After his return from the Indian conquest Nadir’s 
character degenerated. He indulged in wanton bloodshed Battle 
and cruelty and lost confidence in his people and officers, panipat 
The Qazilbashes or Red Heads who were the best soldiers 17G1. 
in Persia conspired to kill Nadir and chose Ahmad 
Abdali, the commander of his troops, as their king. The 
Afghans looked upon the new king as their national hero 
and joined his armies in large numbers. The corruption, 
weakness and dissensions of the Delhi court led' Abdali, 
who had already seized Afghanistan, to invade India 
several times. The Mughal governor was defeated and the' 
terrified emperor' agreed to the cession of the Punjab . to 
the Afghans. Having entrusted the conquered province ' to 
his officers, Abdali returned to his country. But, in his 
absence the Marathas entered the Punjab, expelled Abdali’a 
officers and seized, Lahore (1758). The audacity of the 
Marathas enraged Abdali beyond all bounds and he set out 
at the head of a large force to chastise them. The Marathas 
organised a splendid army with Sadashiva Rao as his 
Commander and the Peshwa’s son Viswas Rao as his 
deputy. The two generals started from Poona accompanied 
by a number of Maratha leaders with well-trained cavalry, 
infantry and a corps of artillery commanded by Ibrahim 
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Gardi. The^army was joined by the Maratha chiefs like 
Holkar Sindlua, Gaekwar and others. The Rajputs sent 
aid and ^Surajmal, the Jat chieftain of Bharatpur, joined 
them with 30,000 men. 

The tivo armies encamped on the historic field of 
Panipat. The divided counsels prevented the Marathas 
from presenting a united front to the enemy. Surajmal 
.suggested that the old Maratha tactics should be followed 
and he was supported by Holkar and other captains. But 
Sadashiva who had seen the deadly effect of Ibrahim’s 
artillery at Udgir paid no heed' to their advice and refused 
to change his plans. Tliere ivas another reason. Ibrahim 
was in favour of a general engagement; he threatened to 
go over to the enemy if his counsel was not followed. The 
first charge was a success for the Marathas but Viswas Rao 
was killed. A fierce battle ensued in Avhich the tAVo sides 
engaged each other in a death-grapple. Sadashiva Avas 
killed and Ibrahim Avas Avounded. The allies of the 
, .Marathas ' lost hearj and Holkar fled to Bharatpur Avhere 
he Avas hospitably received by Surajmal. Sindhia was 
wounded in the leg and fled from the field of battle. On 
hearing the iiews of these disasters the.PeshAva hurried to the 
north. When he reached the Narbada, he recerved a letter 
which contained these Avords : — 


•‘Two pearls have been destroyed, tAventy-seven gold 
mohars have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be reckoned.” 

Balaji Avho Avas already suffering from consumption Avas 
deeply distressed to hear the sad news and the shock was 
so terrible that he died after a few days. The defeat o 
Panipat and the death of the Peshwa plunged the whole of 
Maharashtra into ' gloom and dealt a severe blow to t eir 
.'supremacy in the north. 
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Not so able and warlike as his father, Balaji was a far- 
sighted and sagacious politician. He broke the power of the 
Nizam and kept the Marathas under firm control. He was a 
capable administrator. He imprx)ved the revenue system 
and looked after the administration of' justice. He desired to 
promote the efficiency of the public service and founded an 
institution for the training of clerks and officers. He improv- 
ed the condition of the army and supplied it with better mate- 
rials than before. But he made a mistake in allowing the 
soldiers to take their families in the camp which had a bad 
effect on their morale and greatly weakend them. He had no 
first-hand knowledge of the power and resources of the 
Afghans and this accounts in no small measure for' the 
disaster of Panipat. 

The year 1761 is memorable in the history of 
The Maratha power sustained a blow which paralysed it for 1761* 
the time being. Madho Rao, the next Peshwa, tried to 
restore the prestige of his nation. He defeated Haider Ali 
of Mysore and exacted a heavy indemnity from him in 1764. 

The Marathas crossed the Chambal and carried their raids 
into the Jat country and Rajputana. They became very power- 
ful in Northern India and Sindhia succeeded in establishing 
his ascendancy in Delhi politics. The Carnatic wars ended in 
the defeat of the French by the English at Wandewash in 
1760 and destroyed the hope of establishing a French 
dominion on Indian soil. The Battles of Plassey (1757) 
and Buxar (1764) brought about a revolution in Bengal and 
laid the foundations of British dominion in - that province, 
Haider Ali, destined to fame as a great general and leader 
of men, became regent for the kingdom of Mysore and began 
to form ambitious projects of conquest. The Sikhs estab- 
lished the Khalsa and organised a large army Avith the help 
of which they seized Lahore in 1764. They increased their 
military resources and made iresh conquests which prepared 
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the way for Ranjit Singh’s power. The effect of the battle 
of Ranipat on the Mughal empire was serious. Its fortunes 
rapidly declined, and the emperors became puppets in the 
hands of party leaders and palace intriguers. 

After Muhammad Shah’s death in 174 S his son Ahmad 
Shah succeeded to the throne. He had received no education 
worth the name and was utterly unfit to manage the affairs 
of the state. He wasted his time in pleasure and allowed 
himself to be guided by his worthless favourites. The fall 
In the income of the state brought about military inefficiency 
and financial bankruptcy. The nobles exacted from the 
peasants as much as they could. The Zamindars usurped 
lands in their neighbourhood and plundered the travellers on 
the roads. As the pay of the army was in arrears, it became 
impossible lo use it against rebellious governors or officers. 
The favourites of the court quarrelled among themselves over 
Jagirs and tried to monopolise the other sources of income. 
The Khalsa revenue was appropriated by the powerful nobles, 
leaving a bare pittance for the emperor. Riots broke out in 
the streets of the capital and the central government was 
powerless to stop them. The situation was rendered worse 
by the feuds of the Irani and Turani parties the leaders of 
which struggled for mastery in Delhi politics. Besides 
personal ambition, there was racial and religious conflict 
which embittered their quarrels. The leader of the Irani 
party was Safdarjang, a Shia nobleman, who was looked 
upon with suspicion by the members of the Turani party 
whose leaders were ^ Intizamudowlah, son of the ex-Wazir 
and Shihabuddin Imad-ul-mulk, the grandson of Asafjah 
Nizam-ul-mulk. Safdarjang’s mistakes brought about his 
dismissal from office and the emperor appointed Intizam as 
Wazir in his place and Imad as Mir Bakhshi. Safdarjang 
replied ’ to this by proclaiming a handsome eunuch aa 
Padishah, declaring him the grandson of Kambaklisha an 
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made himself Wazir. War was declared against him in 
which he and his Jat allies were repulsed by the Marathas 
and the imperialists. Safdarjang retired to Oudh where 
he built up an independent principality for himself. The 
provinces having fallen away one by one, the empire now 
consisted only of the lands in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and a few districts in the United Provinces. 

After some time the relations between Imadulmulk and 
the emperor became strained. He terrorised the 
emperor with Maratha help and secured for himself the 
office of Wazir. He swore on the Holy Book that he "would 
be faithful to the emperor but this oath was broken and the 
emperor was deposed and blinded in 1754. Muhammad 
Azimudowlah, the son of Jahandar Shah, was placed uppn the 
throne under the title of Alamgir IL 

During the reign of the king the condition of the- empire 
grew worse. Ahmadshah Abdali invaded India several times 
and seized the Punjab. The Marathas became powerful at 
Delhi and they helped the Wazir to give a short shrift to the 
Irani party. The Wazir put the emperor to death and 'placed 
another Mughal prince on the throne. The heir-apparent. 
Prince Shah Alam sought refuge with the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh. 

The conduct of the Wazir amd the Marathas gave offence 
to Abdali who advanced against the latter at the head of a 
I large army and defeated them at Panipat in 1761. Shah Alam 
J was recognised as emperor by Abdali and Shujaudowlah was 
appointed Wazir and Najibudowlah Commander-in-Chief of 
the imperial forces. Shah Alam stayed mostly in the east 
and, as we shall see later, he was defeated at Buxar (1764} 
by the English with his allies/ the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and 
the Nawab of Bengal. , He granted the English (1765) the 
Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa and in lieu 'thereof 
obtained from them the districts of Kara and Allahabad and 
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of the English till 1771, when he was invited hr the 

arathas to come to Delhi .and was placed on the throne 
by them. 


Shah Alam returned to Delhi but he was emperor only 
in name. His authority did not extend beyond the districts 
of Delhi and Agra. The nobles at court intrigued as before 
for power and influence and skirmisJies between rival poli- 
ticians were of frequent occurrence. The two chief sup- 
porters of the empire at this time were Shujaudowlah. the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and Najaf Khan but their deaths in 
1775 and 1782 respectively left the emperor in a highly 
difficult position. He sought the help of Mahadji Sindhia 
and the latter came to Delhi and restored peace and order. 
But his reorganisation of the empire and his searching enquiry 
into the titles and tenures of the Jagirdars caused much 
opposition. The nobles allied with the Rajputs and the Pathan 
chief Ghulam Qadir to thwart the measures of Mahadji. Ghulam 
Qadir took possession of Delhi, smoked his huqqa upon the 
Mughal throne and seized the goods found in the palace. 
Shah Alam was deposed and blinded by him (1788). 

* Shah Alam appealed to Mahadji Sindhia for help. The 
latter organised his forces and determined to avenge the insults 
offered to the royal family. He defeated Ghulam Qadir and 
drove the Pathans* out of Delhi. Shah Alam was restored to 
the throne but all the real power w^as in the hands of Mahadji 
whom the emperor regarded as his son. Later tlif* emperor 
became a pensioner of the English. His successors Akbar 
Shah II (1806—37) and Bahadur Shah (1837—58) were 
styled as emperors but they possessed neither authority nor 
prestige. The latter joined the rebels during the Sepoy war 
of 1857. He was deposed and sent as a state prisoner to 
Rangoon. Such was the end of the Mughal dynasty whose 
fame at one time had spread all over the world. 
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The fall of the Mughal empire was not merely due to Jausej* 
Aurangzeb’s fanaticism and the fury of foreign invaders but fail of 
to a number of causes which- had been at work since the " 

reign of Shahjahan. The empire was a despotism. It con- 
cerned itself primarily with the enforcement of peace and 
order and did not establish institutions conducive to popular 
progress. To the vast majority of the people it was an 
alien government which failed to evoke national sentiment 
or gratitude. The court was the centre of life and culture 
and was always preferred to the country which counted for 
nothing. There were parties and factions at court which 
quarrelled among themselves and which the latter-day 
emperors were powerless to control. The Mughal nobility, 
once so powerful and brave, had declined in importance. 

The sons and grandsons of men . like Asaf Khan, Mahabat 
Khan, Sadullah Khan and Mirjumla were brought up in the 
midst of luxury and were unfitted to distinguish themselves 
in critical situations. As the empire was based on conquests 
and annexations, it could not exist amidst hostile races 
without- a well-organized army. Two causes had serious- 
ly impaired the military strength and vigour of the Mughals 
— the long wars of Aurangzeb and the dearth of capable 
soldiers. The best soldiers of the Mughals were foreigners 
who came from the countries of Central Asia. But from 
Aurangzeb’s reign onwards the empire lost the services of 
these hardy warriors who alone could have withstood the 
I attacks of the Marathas. The administration in the pro- 
vinces had broken down. The governors acted as they 
pleased. The peasants withheld the taxes; the roads fell 
out of repairs and lawlessness increased throughout the 
country. These evils were aggravated by Aurangzeb’s religi- 
ous intolerance. Taxes were imposed and appointments to 
public offices were made on religious grounds. The Hindus 
resented the inequality and injustice of government and* 
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withheld their support in time of need. The best allies of 
•the empire, the Rajputs, wre alienated and the state inler^ 
ference with long-cherished customs, sentiments and religious 
•beliefs caused opposition and widespread revolts. 

Under Aurangzeb’s successors the decay of the empire 
•^vas hastened by several causes, the chief of which were the 
•imbecility of the emperors, the onslaughts of foreign invaders 
-and the ruin of the economic system. The invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali inflicted a heavy drain 
on the imperial treasury and destroyed the prestige of the 
'^royal house. The imperial Crown became a plaything in 
the hands of ambitious party leaders who set up their own 
.puppets. A great political organisation cannot exist with- 
out a sound economic system. The institutions of Akbar 
had fallen into disuse. The arts and crafts had declined and 
trade and industry had been seriously injured by the disloca- 
tion of the administration. The assessment had become 
heavier than before and the peasants had left their fields 
“Giving to the oppression of the local officers. Even in the 
•provinces near the capital, brigandage and plunder flourished 
mnchecked. By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
•empire had become bankrupt, the name of the great Mughal 
an empty nothing and the spirit of lawlessness rampant 
•throughout the land. In such circumstances the ruin of the 
‘-empire w^as inevitable. 


Chronological Summary 


Battle of Jajau 

Fort of Gurdaspur 6apturcd by the Sfughals 
Peace with Churatnan 
•Chabela Barn’s rebellion 
Assassination of Husain AH ... 


A.D. 
.. HOT 
... 1710 
... 1718 
... 1710 
... 17‘.i0 
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the age 


Death of Abdulla Khan - 
Bail Bao I’s invasion of Ma VJa. - 

Capture of Qandhar by Kadir Shah 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of, India 

Lat of the Portuguese by BaB Bao 


Death of Shahvi 
Death of Muhammad Shah ... 
Death of the Hisam-nl-mulh .. 
Abdali seized Lahore 
Battle of Panipat 


A.D. 

1722 
1724 
1737 
1739 
1739 
1748 
, 1748- 
, 1748 
1758- 

„ iiai- 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CIVILISATION AND -CULTURE UNDER THE MUGHALS 

Mugbal ifi, State was not a purely military slate 

''"fjverament f amy was Still one of the main supports of 
imperial prestige and power. The kings were with a few 
exceptions benevolent despots who cared for the welfare 
of the people and put doWn tyranny with a high hand. They 
had ministers but in practice they acted as autocrats with 
anlimited power. Their word was law and none could 
dispute the legality of their orders. There were no 
councils or Parliaments to make laws for the people. 
The laws which governed the Hindus and Muslims 
were derived from their sacred texts and the emperor could 
neither amend nor abrogate them. The criminal justice 
was administered by the royal courts and punishments 
were awarded according to the principles laid down 
by the emperor. Rules and regulations were framed for the 
guidance of officers as we find in the Ain-i-Akbari and treatises 
on Muslim law were also compiled like the Fatwd-i-Alctmgiri 
under Aurangzeb to help the Qazis in deciding questions of 
Muslim law. The administration was welborganized and 
efficient. It was elastic and capable of being changed ac* 
cording to the needs of the time. The Mughals took the 
fullest advantage of native Institutions and ideals and adopt- 
ed them wherever they were found useful. The activities 
of the provincial governors and their subordinate officers 
were closely watched by the JFctqicinavis and other secret 
agents^ ‘ they were held back from oppressing the people 
and were called to account for their misdeeds. The super 
visiooi in the remote provinces of the ompirc was not very 
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Strict but there is ample evidence to show that the officers 
were always instructed to act with justice and impartiality 
towards the people. Akbar was a liberal monarch who won 
the esteem and goodwill of both Hindus and Muslims and 
Shah Jahan was regarded as a father ruling over his family. 
The Hindus were treated better than by the Muslim kings of 
the pre-Mughal days. Under Akbar, Todarmal, Man Singh 
and Birbal could rise to the highest ranks in the mansabdari 
system and act as his most trusted advis^^rs. Jai Singh and 
Jaswant Singh were among the chief generals of Shah Jahan 
and even Aurangzeb found it difficult to dispense with Hindu 
aid altogether. Peace was maintained throughout the 
country, and arts and crafts were encouraged which greatly 
contributed to the prosperity of the people. The administra- 
tion declined towards the close of Shah Jahan’s reign. The 
Jagir system was revived to the great detriment of the 
peasantry. The power of the Jagirdars increased at the 
expense of the central government and the condition of the 
rural areas grew worse. The accounts of European travel- 
lers show that the provincial governors oppressed the peo- 
ple in many places; the burden of taxation weighed heavily 
upon the peasantry; the robbers infested the roads and 
religion began to colour the policy of the state. Aurangzeb 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors. The revenue 
system declined. The officers were allowed to use the whip 
if the peasant refused to till the land aSid to charge rent for 
the uncultivated land if he could till it. This gave a free 
hand to the nobles who oppressed the poor. The emperor’s 
centralisation of authority caused distrust, disruption and 
chaos, and the ruin of the empire became imminent. 

The system of Mughal government had certain defects 
which must be pointed out. They failed to establish a satis- 
factory administration of police and Justice in the rural 
areas. Their punishments were sometimes barbarous. They 
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did nothing for national,, education or economic development 
of the country. They could do notliing to avoid the wars o? 

_ succession which broke out at the death of each successive. 
. monarch. Their relations with Persia and Central Asia were- 
■. regulated by no fixed policy nor- could they keep Qandhar 
; under their control for any long period of time. Their 
, frontier policy v/as generally weak and when the Persians, 
/and Afghans swept through the passes of the Hindukush.. 
/the richest empire of the east succumbed. to their attack. 




' ' Buland barwaza,' Fatehpur Sikri. 

The Mughals w.ere great builders. The palaces, ' fori^ 
niost'iUes, mausoleums and other edifice.s built b> them ear 
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testimony to their great genius and exquisite tastes. Befoni 
the coming of the Mughals there were several styles of archi- 
tecture in India, each with its peculiar features. The 
massive buildings of the Tughluq dynasty have little in com- 
mon with the provincial style which were developed in 
Bengal, Jaipur, Bijapur and Golkunda and all these are 
different from the Gujarat style which has ample decoration 
and which bears clear traces of Hindu and Jain influences. 



Panchmahal, Fatehpur Sikri. 


The Mughal architecture is a blend of Hindu and 
Muslim elements. The ancestors of , the Mughals borrowed 
their architectural notions, from Persia but in India they 
adopted Hindu ideas and therefore it is . convenient to call 
this style Indo-Persian. The. Hindu, architect supplied the, 
ground-plan, decorative suggestions, .narrow .columns and 
other ornamental features, while the Muslims introduced 
arches and domes, and made use of geometric patternin*^, 
arabes^^ue, window screens and imposing facades. The 
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dements of the Persian art wliicli tJie Mughals favoured were 
coloured tiles, painting and colour, simplicity and elegance 
of design, gardens and the use of marble which was clcemed 
more suitable. to bring out prominently colour designs. 

Babar employed architects from foreign countries to 
construct baths, underground cells and step-wells. Two 
notable buildings of the Surs have come down to us, Sfaer 
Shah’s tomb at Sahasram and the old fort at Delhi. Both are 



Tomb of Itmaduddowlah. 

: remarkable for the use of coloured tiles for surface decor^ 
"tion and domes. Akbar made a great contribution to t o 
building art. He combined native material and men^ 
•foreign ideas of aesthetic taste and beauty. H 

sand-stone which is ve^ ^O^eof the' eaS buildings of 
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f Tio firKt time and wliich bears clear traces of Persian 
influence. The other -important buildings of Ms reign - are 
the Buland Darwaza, the tomb of Salim Chishti, the Jam-i- 
tsFid, Ike Dei,an.i.Khas, .he Panctaahal, die pa ace of 
Mariyam-uz-Zamani at Fatehpur and the forts of Agra 
(1564) and Allahabad (1573-83). He began buiWmg _ a 
magnificent tomb for himself in 1593 which was competed 
after his death by Jahangir. . Akbar employed both Hindu 
and Muslim master-builders in his service and his b^Jding 
at Sikri and Agra bear dear traces of the Hindu art o 
Rajputana. The windows, flat roofs and horizontal _ doors 
instead of arches are all Hindu elements found in his 
huildin??- 



Jam-i-Masjid, Delhi. 


Jahangir and Nurjahan were both lovers of beauty but 
they did not do much for the growth of architecture. The 
only important building of Jahangir’s reign is the tomb of 
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Itmaduddowlah completed in 1628. It is built of while* 
marble and the peitra dura is used here for the first lime. 
With Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne began the golden 
age of Mughal architecture. He was a man of fine tastes and 
spent lavishly on his buildings. The glory of his buildingo- 
lies in their exquisite beauty , of form, symmetry of design, 
the beautiful expression of feeling in stone and the use ol 



Diwaii-i-iOiaB, Delhi. . l *i i 

jolour to produce effect. The most famous of- his bmhi- 
ngs are the Taj, the Pearl Mosque in the A^a 
fam-i-Masjid, the Diwan-i-Am and the Dewan-i-Khas at Shah- 
Lnbad (Delhi) of whieh he leU .he foenta.™ The 
Dewan-i-An, and the Dewan-i-Khas ate remarkable for tbr 
slaborate design of ornament and t le no n s 

material nsed. The beauty / *'' J‘‘ '[u . ' 

Bes the Inscription which eat. still be read on tts walla. 
Agar firdaus bar ru-yi 7Mmin ast 
Eamin. ast, u hamin ast u hamm ast. 

‘If on earth he a paradise of bl^ 

It is this, it is this, none but this. 
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The Taj built in the memory of Mumtaz Mahal is the 
'finest building in the world. Even a casual visitor is 
delighted by its charm and superb loveliness. Its domes are 
perfect. Its arabesques and surface decorations are superb, 
its surroundings, the garden, the mosque and the gateway 
beyond, add to its beauty and the use of peitra dura has been 
carried to its very perfection. The construction of the Taj 
began in 1631 just after the death of Mumtaz Mahal and was 
not finished until 1653. 



With the accession of Aurangzeb the Mughal art began 
:to decline. He had neither leisure nor inclination to pay 
mucli attention to architecture. He built a few mosques of 
which the most notable is the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore 
which is an exact replica of the Delhi Mosque but in orna- 
mentation it is far inferior and marks the decay in the taste 
of the Mughals. The Hindus also erected many buildings 
in the new style the most famous of which are the temples of 
Brindaban, Sonagarh in Bundelkhand, Ellora and the Sikh, 
'■temple at Amritsar. 
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Juterior uf Pearl itobqiiu. 
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The art of painting was known to Indians from very Faulting 
imcient times. The frescoes of Ajanta are the earliest 
examples of this art. In the early mediaeval period painting 
was practised but it did not make much progress owing to the 
bigotry of certain Muslim rulers. When the Mughals came 
to India they revived the art and founded a school of painting 
which, though originally Persian, became more and more 
Indian as time passed. In the early stages, the Persian art 
greatly influenced the Mughal painting. The art of portraiture 
which Behzad of Herat carried to perfection furnished 
models to the Hindu and Musalman painters employed bv 
the Mughals. 

When Humayun came back from his Persian exile, he 
brought with him two famous painters Mir Sayyid Ali and 
Abdus Samad whom he employed to prepare an illustrated 
copy of the well-known Persian classic Amir Hcinzah, Akbar 
was a great lover of painting and looked upon it as a means 
of realising the glory of God. He founded the Mughal school 
of painting on a solid basis by bringing into close touch 
Persian and native art traditions. The Muslim painters of 
his court were Mir Sayyid Ali, Khwaja Abdus Samad, Farrukh" 

Beg and Murad while among the Hindus the most distinguish- 
ed were Basawan, Das^vant, Sanwal Das, Lai and Nauhan. 

They ^vere employed to illustrate the Razmnamah (the 
Mahabharat), Babarnamah, Akbarnamah and Nizami’s poems. 
Painting of human beings is anti-Islamic but Akbar was 
entirely free from such prejudice. The portraits of his 
time include book illustrations and independent portraits of 
the nobles and the emperor. The work of his painters '^vas 
further embellished by expert gilders and calligraphista 
Canvas-painting was also done but only on small-size screens. 

The emperor’s interest in painting was so keen that h» 
examined the work of painters every week and granted pro- 
motions or rewards according to their merit. Even the 
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orthodox began to appreciate the art and Abul Fuzl was able 
to record: — 

‘Bigoted followers of the letter of the law are hostile 
to the art of painting, but their eyes now see 
the truth.’^ 

The next ruler Jahangir has rightly been called the soul 
of Mughal painting. He had a fine aesthetic sense and a 
poeFs eye^ to discern and appreciate beauty in all natural 
objects. He had an expert knowledge of painting and 
declared that he could recognise the hand of various painters 
in a portrait. In his time ihe dominance of the Persian school 
ceased and Indian art became independent. Among his paint- 
ers Abul Hasan who enjoyed the title of Nadir-uz-Zaman was 
the best. Mansur, called the Nadir-ul-^asar of the age, was 
highly skilled in the portraiture of birds, plants and flowers. ^ 
Bishan Das was specially proficient in taking likenesses. The 
other famous artists of the time were Manohar, Govardhana, 
Daulat, Ustad and Murad. Some of them accompanied the 
emperor wherever he went and painted whatever they found 
remarkable. Thus the range of their subjects became very 
wide. Jahangir’s painters made definite contributions. They 
specialised in the painting of eyes, hands and lips as the means 
of expressing the character and feelings of man. 

Shahjahan lacked that passion for painting which had 
characterised his predecessors. He was devoted to architec- 
ture and spent huge sums of money in adorning his cities 
and forts with buildings. Many painters were dismissed 
from court and sought employment with the nobles. Bernier 
writes that the craft of painters had declined and the bazar 
artists were not men of great talent. 

Aurangzeb was a puritan who gave little encouragement 
to art but whether he did so throughout his reign is a matter 
of doubt. On the contrary, there is much material which 
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shows that the arts continued to flourish. Much progress 
was made in miniature^painting. Many of the portraits that 
have come do^vn to us seem to have been executed by the ex- 
press command of the emperor for he is seen in them hunting, 
reading and conducting a siege in person. When his son 
Muhammad Sultan was in prison, he got portraits of him made 
from time to time in order to know the state of his health. 

After his death the art rapidly^ declined. Muhammad Shah 
gave away to Sawal Jai Singh of Jaipur Akbar’s .own copy of 
the Razmnamdh which was a valuable possession of the 
imperial library. Deprived of court patronage, the artists 
began to migrate to other centres like Lucknow and. Haidera- 
bad. 

The downfall of the Mughal school of painting gave an 
impetus to the Rajput school. Now the artists worked either 
for the Hindu Rajas or the people and painted scenes from 
Hindu mythology, village life and society. Calligraphy was 
also practised under the Mughals. As many as eight modes 
of writing were current in Akbar^s day. Specimens of this art 
are still to be found in the monuments and books of the 
Mughal period. So great was the regard* for beautiful writing 
in this age that a scrilje went so far as to describe the pen 
as ‘‘ Lord of the Universe bringing riches to him who 
holds it and guiding even the unfortunate to the shore of 
wealth.” / 

All Mughal kings except Aurangzeb were fond of music. Musics 
Babar composed certain songs to be sung by others. He men- 
tions with great feeling the names and excellences of the 
musicians of the court of Herat. Humayun was contempla- 
tive by nature and there was a distinct touch of Sufism in him. 

Like most Sufis he loved music as an accompaniment to the 
prayers to God. Akbar encouraged music like other fine arts, 
Tansen was one of the chief singers of his- court. Jahanmr 
and Shah Jahan both were great patrons of miiaicians and 
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loved vocal and instrumental music. Shah Jahan listened to 
music every evening and it was not unoften that he fell asleep 
while music was still going on. Aurarigzeb haled music 
which in his opinion tended to lower the morals of the 
people. He dismissed the court singers and on their leading 
a funeral procession of music bade them bury it so deep that 
it might never raise its head again. 

' Besides the court, music was favoured among religious 
persons. It. was common among Shias and Sufis. Among the 
Kabirpanthis “bhajans” (hymns) were very common. The 
Vaishnavas of Bengal held Kirtanas and Kathas as a means 
of gaining converts. Among the Vaishnavas of the Vallabha 
school there were many musicians of great celebrity. 
Several of Vallabha Swami’s disciples were great musicians. 
In the Deccan, Ram Das and Tukaram popularised music as 
a valuable aid to preaching. The Abhangas of Tukaram were 
sung among the people; they kindled much religious fervour 

progress unde, ,h= MughoU- TU. 

taperial ooity, social 
hLus i„ the ainWs..aU.n 

into a nation the various raees of j 

to the growth of literature. The M^ids 

stock of Timurids who catholicity of temper. 

refinement m Central • establish a polity based 

their broad ^^jer brought about a complete 

on a well-organised together m 
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They acquired a knowledge of Hindi, Bengali and Punjabi 
languages and enriched them by their contributions. There 
were Muslim poets of Hindi like Abdur Rahim Khami- 
Khanan whose dohas or couplets containing moral truths are 
still read all over Northern India. Raskhan and Taj who com* 
posed devotional songs in honour of Krishna of whom he was 
n devout worshipper, Mirza Husain Ali who composed songs 
in Bengali in honour of the goddess Kali and Malik Muham- 
mad Jayasi, the author of the Pad/navat. Many Muslims 
studied Hindu music and composed raga^ and raginh. The 
Hindus who aspired to the service of the slate acquired a 
knowledge of Persian, the language of the court. Their 
constant association with men wlio were well-versed in Persian 
enabled them to cultivate the graces of speech which made the 
Hindi language more flexible, rich and melodious. The great 
conquests and battles fought by Hindus and Muslims in a 
common fellowship stimulated high resolve and inspired a 
lofty poetry. The heroic deeds of Hindu leaders kindled 
romantic sentiment and furnished endless themes to poets and 
bards who gloried in singing their praises. This led to the 
development of Vrajbhasha. The imperial court became the 
centre where from life radiated to all parts of the country 
and in the vicinity of Agra and Delhi the poetic genius soared 
to, the highest pitch and scholars, writers and saints engaged 


themselves in producing their great works. 

Akbar patronised the Hindi poets and appreciated the 
wit of Birbal and the songs of Tansen. Tlie greatest poet of 
the age was Tulsidas (1532—1623), the author of the Rnm- 
charitamanas, whose name is still revered throughout Northern 
India. His work is one of the greatest masterpieces of Hindi 
literature and its fame will endure as long as men take inter^t 
in letters. Surdas was a remarkable singer of the time who 
WOK kio sensor to praise of Krishna. Neilhet o! •hm has 
any creed or system to upliold. The first besides being 
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philosopher is a practical moralist who places high ideals of 
conduct before men living and working in the world. The 
second is a devout worshipper of Krishna who extols the love 
of the Lord as the surest means of attaining the highest bliss. 
iVfter Akbar the Hindi poetry continued to receive encourage- 
ment at Court. Sundar, the poet laureate of Shah Jahan, 
wrote his Sundar Sringar in Vrajbhasha. Other famous 
poets whose names are worthy of mention are Keshava, 
Bhushan, Lai, Behari and Deva. Keshava wrote on the art 
of poetry and among his works the Kavi Priya and Rasik 
Priya are the most important. Bhushan and Lai mark the 
revival of Hindu national spirit and excelled in heroic poetry. 
Bhushan sang in stirring verse of the gallant deeds of Shivaji 
and Chattrasal Bundela. Behari and Deva are famous for 
their erotic verses and their thought is often expressed in 
obscure language. 

Another language closely allied to Hindi was Urdu 
which resulted from the contact of Hindus and Muslims. It 
made much progress at Golkunda and Bijapur and its greatest 
early poet was Wali (1668 — 1744) who lived at Aurangabad 
in the Deccan. Ali Adil Shah (1656 — 72) was a patron of 
Urdu poetry, Nusrati was a famous Urdu poet at his court. 
After Aurangzeb^s death Urdu poetry continued to make 
progress and the famous poets of this era of decline are 
Ghalib, Shah Naslr, Zauq and Maumin. 

In Bengal the Chaitanya literature grew in volume and 
several biographies of the saint like Chaitanya Bhagwat, 
Chaitanya Mangal and Chaitanya Charitdnirh were ^vritten. 
During this period Bengal produced poets like Kasiramadas, 
Mukandaram Chakravarti and Ghanaram. Bharat Chandra 
and Ram Prasad wrote their works when the glory of the 
Txmunds was over* Besides these there were many other 
Hindu and Muslim poets who enriched their mother tongue 
by the productions of their genius. 
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Equally great was the . literature, produced in Persian. 
Among religious books may be mentioned translaliojis, com- 
mentaries on law books and the Quran prepared by - Shaikh 
Mubarak, Abul Fazl and Abdul Qadir Badaoni. There were 
poets of great eminence among whom Naziri, TJrfi and Fain 
are the most famous. Faizi was the best writer of il/aimnu 
and NaUDaman is the best of his works.' 

Several histories, were written under the patronage of the 
Mughals,, Gulabadan Begain, Jauhar, Abul Fazl, Nizamud- 
din Ahmad Badaoni, Abbas Sarwani, Firishta, Abdul Hamid 
. Lahori, Khwafi Khaa are some of the most famous historians 
of the. age. Abul FazPs Ain-UAkbari anii Akbarnamah are 
monumental works in Persian which give a complete account 
of Akbar’s reign and government. Among the Hindus there 
were Sujan Rai Khatri, Ishwardas Nagar and Bhimsen. The 
writings of these men throw much light upon the events of 
those times and, in many cases they are our only source of 
information. . • . 

The Mughal princes and princesses took a keen interest in 
letters. Babar and Jahangir 'wrote accounts of their lives 
which.- are valuable histories of their time. Nurjahan, 

, Jahanara, Zebunnissa were gifted ladies who composed poems 

i which are admired even to this day. 

The clerks in the Mughal service developed a particular 
Ityle of letter-writing, which they reduced, to a fine art. Tlie 
/name of Madho Ram is worthy of mention in this connection. 
There was better unity among the Hindus and Muslims’ 
than before. Botb of them continued to evolve a new civili- 
sation containing Hindu and Muslim elements. The language, 
religion, customs and manners of the Hindus influenced the 
Muslims and vice versa. But it would be wrong to suppoje 
fh'-i the various social groups coalesced into a nation. 
Differences of race, religion and caste retarded the grovvth of 
„ iomogeneity among the people. The Muslims too could not 
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wholly escape the influence of caste. Even among them dis- 
tinctions began to be observed and the Sayyids, Shaikhs, 
Mughals and Pathans were no longer considered as equal 
members of society. Religious influence was still dominant 
in social life. It was not unusual for public policy to be 
guided by religious considerations. The Hindus, though 
broken up into tribes and sects, united in making a protest 
against the bigotry of the state and claimed equal treatment. 

The King and his courtiers led extravagant lives. They 
maintained hrge establishments and their harems contained 
numerous women. Drink was a common vice and many nobles 
died of it. The life of the Hindus still moved in traditional 
grooves. Child-marriage, widowhood and Salt were still pre- 
valent among them. The Mughals tried to remove these evils 
but with little success. The Hindus were simple in their 
habits and hated ostentation though the womenfolk were fond 
af jewels and ornaments. The Brahmanas still loved learning 
and worked for social improvement. As a class they had 
degenerated like the other castes but there were still many 
among them who commanded the respect and veneration of 
the people. The Rajputs were brave and chivalrous and pre- 
ferred death to desertion or flight from the field of battle. 

Festivals were celebrated ^vith great pomp and show.. 
Akbar observed Hindu festivals and Jahangir writes in his 
memoirs that he considered the Rakshabandhana as a ‘laud- 
able religious practice* and ordered that the Hindu amirs 
and heads of castes should fasten rakKis upon the imperial 
arms, Shahjahan allowed these festivities at court and took 
interest in the rejoicings of his Hindu subjects. These festi- 
vals served to lessen the rigour of the caste system tem- 
porarily and made the Hindus feel that they were essentially 
t one people. The Muslim festivals like Id, Bakrid and 
Muharram were celebrated with great zest. The Hindus also 
participated in them and thus the feeling of fellowship and 
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brotherliness was strengthened. There Avas a strildng simi- 
larity between the customs, manners, fashions and tastes, of 
the upper class Hindus and Musalmans. They had ,the same 
superstitioms, vices and failings and were -in many cases 
hidistinguishable from each other. . . ^ ^ 

Bernier testifies to the general health and physical 
strength of Indians. Though there Avas no organised system 
of, hospitals, the state administered medical . relief, Peitro- 
della Valle mentions a veterinary hospital at Cambay, Faminp 
and pestilence caused dire misery among the population and 
Peter Mundy Avrites that during the Deccan famine of 1630-31 
women sold their children for a few seers of rice, and ,?pcn 
did not stir out of their homes lest they should be seized and 
eaten, ,The condition of the masses Avas better than tjiat of 
the upper, classes and their domestic virtues Avere of a . superior 
type, ^ The teachings of the Raniayana and the . yaishnava 
preachers were much appreciated and the. life of the poorest 
man became a thing of happiness and joy. . 

, . There was no state system of education but , the Mughals 
did sometlung to remove, popular ignorance, Akhar granted 
stipends and lands to teachers and scholars .and his successors 
followed, .his example. Education was imparted, through 
private agencies, Brahmana Pandits .and Maulvis kept schools 
where they tought free of . cost, and Katlzas and religious 
■gatherings were organised, to educate the , people v in the 
doctrines of their faiths. , . . ‘ ! . ' ' 

The Mughals were fond of Persian, culture of Beligia 

Persian fanaticism. ,They did not. relish the., idea of ^feligioiis 
persecution. The experience of earlier Muslim sovereigns also 
pointed towards tolerance and, sympathetic uhderstapding as • 
the wiser cour^ of policy. Attempts were made’ by Hindu 
and Musliip ^ints to bring the two.faillis. together, i^'ohg 
the Muslims the work of recohcjliktion, was d6he by the Sufisf 
who believed that God Avas loving and tieauliful aiid desired' 
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‘Eternally. Men though, 
distin^ from God had this light within them and uere formed 
^ter His own image. The aim of the individual was to lov(r 
od and. ultimately to annihilate himself in the personality of 
God. They laid stress upon love and sincere devotion and 
prescribed certain practices for spiritual progress. These 
could be followed by Hindus and Muslims alike. The Sufis 
%vere of various types. Some observed the ceremonial of 
Islam while others regarded it as meaningless and looked 
upon love as the sole means of realising God, 

The orders founded by Muslim saints did much to foster 
goodwill among the two peoples. The most famous of these 
were the Chishtiya, Shuhrwardia, Shattari, Qadiri and the 
Naqsh^andi. The first was founded by Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chishti of Ajmer fame and had a large number of disciples. 
Some of the. saints who were widely honoured in the country* 
wdre Shaikh Salim Chishti, Mian Mir and Sarmad who* 
counted among their disciples men and women of royal birth. 
Among the Hindus there were three groups of saints: — 


(1) .The intellectuals like Kabir who combined knowledge with 
devotion as^a means of securing salvation; (2) the Krislinile 
Vaishnavas like Chaitanya and Surdas who preached love and' 
devotion to a personal and loving God; (3) the Vaishnavas of 
the Ramite school who , laid stress upon the service of God 
regarded .as father and king and noted for his justice and 
benevolence... Among these Tulsidas was the most important. 

All these Sufi, and Hindu saints believed in one God and 

looked upon the. various religions^as roads whereby to ap- 
proach. ^Him, . They emphasised the importance of guru 
(teacher) and rwommended meditation, prayer and self-pun- 
fication by getting rid of all the baser vices to which mn fa 
Eubj^t.as a meaos of securing salvation. 'Ihey 
' teaching, to all and sought no converts. They held forth 
' -ideai of a simple, quiet .and devout life and preached 
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'equality of all men irrespective of caste, rank or birth. 
Religion, they declared, should bring peace and harmony with 
it and elevate the character of its followers. Selfishness, 
hypocrisy, ignorance and bigotry are the greatest enemies of 
religion and must be discarded if man wishes to realise the 
truth. These teachings brought about communal concord 
and fostered a spirit of equality and brotherhood among the 
members^of the various faiths. 

To this result the policy of the Mughal emperors contri- 
buted in no small measure. Intermarriage and religious 
tolerance softened the rigidity of Islam and when Akbar 
openly adopted Hindu beliefs and practices, he- was hailed as 
the Messiah of a, new age. Jahangir continued his father^s 
liberal policy. Dara was a lover of Hindu religion and 
philosophy and desired to promote Hindu-Muslim unity. 
IVIany Hindu practices entered into Muslim society and both 
♦communities adopted the ways of life and habits of each 
, ‘Other.. . . ‘ ‘ 

. India was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as 
now a land of villages and her staple industry* was agriculture. 
The. villages were self-sufficing units., ^ Thm : needs were 
simple; they produced all the. articles necessary fox’ the 
maintenance .and comfort of the rural- population. . The 
methods .of agriculture were • primitive and the implements - 
used .old-fashioned. The non-agricultural ; products Vvere 
minerals, salt, sugar, opium, indigo and liquor. Tobacco- 
eultivalipn was introduced .later, and by. Jahangir’s time the 
habit , of smoking . tobacco had become wide spread. Opium 
was. cultivated in Malwa and Behar and indigo at Biyana arid 
^ther. places. The wages of workmen were fixed by custom, 
^he industries, were financed by middlemen who thoroughly 
'exploited -the workmen and ^artisans. . The principal crafts 
were the, manufacture., of., wooden articles, chests, stools; 
leather goods, paper and pottery. Silk-weaving was not much 
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.pat^onisea as the demand for silk was growing less. Carpet. 

a flourishing industry and competed, successfully 
’f I Stuff imported from Persia, 

*; centres of trade especially in cotton 

goods. The textiles and various other cotton fabrics were 
manufactured at Benares, Agra, Malwa and certain other 
places. Muslin of very fine quality was produced in Dacca 

■ and was sent to foreign countries The patronage the court 
. gave a ^eat stimulus to the growth of industries and work- 

men, artisans, bankers, jeVvellers and merchants from all parts 
of the country came to these towns to find a scope for their 
talent. ' With the increase of wealth and population the 
towns also became centres of culture, and poets, artists, 
iriuricians and literary men came to settle in them and found 
•' occupation with the wealthier classes. 

" Besides satisfying her own needs. India supplied the east* 
coast of Africa, Arabia, Egypt, Burma and Malacca with her 
‘ cotton cloth. Foreign merchants came to her coasts and 
carried on a brisk trade. The principal ports were those of 
Cambay^ Surat, Broach and certain others in Bengal and on 
the Malabar coast. The chief exports were textiles, pepper, 
indigo,' opium and other drugs while the imports included 
bullion. Horses, raw silk, metals, ivory, coral, precious stones. 

■ perfumes, '■ china good^ European wines and African slaves. 
Commercial skill and business capacity, were not wanting 


am'ong lndians and during the years 1619—70 there was at 
Surat a merchant named Virji Vora who controlled the whole 
trade of Slirat and was looked upon as the richest man in the 
world. But the merchants were sometimes greatly hampered 
by the tyranny of the local governors. 

. . ' The economic system of Mughal India was defective m 
several respects. The consumer and the producer were far 
apart from each other. The producer was a 
lio status while the consumer was an otGcial who poi- 
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great influence and dignity. There were no banks and no 
credit facilities. Extravagance was encouraged by the law of 
the state by which the goods of an official passed to the state 
after his death. The masses were hard hit in, times of famine 
and found it difficult to get even a bare subsistence. 

The means of communication in Mughal India were very 
inadequate. They checked the free passage of goods from one 
part of the country to another. There were no metalled roads 
or railways. Bullock-carts and animals were used as means 
of transport. Some of the rivers were navigated and were 
used as highways of commerce. It was impossible for the 
different parts of the country to come in close contact with one 
another or to co-operate in production. The result of this 
was that the unity of the country was checked and the feeling 
of separatism continued to exist. 

During the Mughal period a number of European Poreiga 

travellers visited India who have left valuable accounts of the 

, of mdia. 

court, the country and the people. The earliest to arrive 
were the Jesuits who visited Akbar’s court, took part in religious 
discussions and hoped to convert the emperor to Christianity. 

They were granted permission to build a church at Agra and 
were treated wth great kindness. During the reign of Jahangir 
Captain William Hawkins and Sir Thomas Hoe came to Agra 
as ambassadors from the court of England to seek permission 
to establish trade factories in India. Roe’s journal describes 
the life at court and the administration of the country. We 
get interesting glimpses of the life of the common people in 
the account of Pelsarct, a Dutch merchant, ^ who was in India 
in Jahangir s reign. He speaks of the wealth of the country 
and the oppressions of the provincial governors and revenue 
collectors. The artisans were ill-paid and lived in a miserable 
condition. Their houses were built of mud with thatched 
roofs. T^ey had no furniture except a few earthen vessels 
for cooking and keeping water. The petty shopkeepers, were 
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'better off than the peasants and artisans but tiiey \vere badly 
treated by the officers and nobles to whom they had to supply 
•goods at a cheaper rate. The killing of cows and oxen was 
forbidden by Jahangir on pain of death. Pelsaret writes ; Tlic 
king maintains this rule to please the Hindu Rajas and banians, 
who regard the cow as one of the most veritable gods or sacred 
things.’ 

. More important than these were the French travellers 
Tavernier and Bernier who visited India in the seventeenth 
century. Tavernier was a jeweller. He writes about the 
Avealth of the emperor, the Taj and the peacock tJirone. 
Bernier lived for twelve years in Tndia and came in contact 
avith the nobles as well as the common people. According to 
him agriculture had declined, the artisans were in distress and 
the provincial governors oppressed the people. The army 
^'as. large arid a lot of money was spent on. if.. .Tlie judge? 
Were riot given sufficient authority to deal with those who 
harassed the poor people, "^e province of Bengal was rich 
and fertile. The prices were cheap and all. kinds of gppds 
Were found in abundance. Cotton, and silk, were produced in 
large quantities and sent to Asiatic countries and Europe. 

1, The most interesting foreigner who combines, fact with 
gossip is Manucci, the famous Italian,, who lived for a long 
time in India. He speaks of the wealth of the emperor and 
the ■ripbles but adds that the artisans .and peasants were 
poor and miserable. Much of what Manucci.. writes is 
unreliable. '' 



CHAPTER XXVIII ' 

THE ADVENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA’ 

India had intercourse with the Western world from 
^cient limes but after Alexander’s invasion the Europeans had 
ceased to come in large numbers. When Columbus discovered 
America in 1492 the Portuguese also felt a desire to explore 
other lands. Six years later Vasco da Gama doubled round 
the Cape of Good Hope and reached Calicut in 1498 where he 
entered into negotiations about trade with the Zamorin: The 
Portuguese defeated the Arabs who then held a monopoly of 
the Indian trade and established themselves on the sea-coast'. 
Their governor Almeida who came in 1505 fortified the settle- 
ments and his successor Albuquerque captured Goa in 1510 • 
nnd made it the capital of Portuguese possessions in India/ 
..Albuquerque (1509 — 15) was an able and ambitious 
governor. He captured’ Malacca^ in 1511 arid established 
settlements in the islands of Ceylon. Sacotra and Hurmuz. He 
was.lhe first man to. grasp the policy of extending" the Portu- 
guese empire in the! east and guarding it by a large fleet. He 
built forts and strategical points and suggested colonisation of 
the country by forcings 'marriages between the' Portuguese and 
the Indians especially Muslims.- But he was a bigoted Chris- 
tian. He intensely hated the Muhammadans and coiripelled 
them to accept the Christian faith. Except for his religious 
intolerance his administration was ^imd and efficient. 'He 
employed the Hindus Jn his service and established schools 
for the education of Indians and tried to slop the practice 
of Sail, After his death he was succeeded by corrupt and 
incapable governors who could not maintain the poWer which 
he had founded. . In 1580 when the Crowns of Portugal and 
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Spain were united, the Portuguese lost their supremacy fai 
the east and nothing was left to them except Goa, Daman 
and Diu, 

The chief cause of Portuguese failure was that they 
allowed trade to be carried on by Government officials who 
cared more for their own profits and comforts. They were 
hostile to the Musalmans and fomented quarrels between them 
and the Hindus. Their religious intolerance and desire to 
gain converts to Christianity made the people suspicious about 
their motives and created many enemies for them. Their 
piratical habits were r.lso injurious to their trade. Lastly, the 
hostility of the Protestant powers seriously hampered their 
progress in the east and when Holland and England entered 
. the field, the Portuguese found it impossible to wthstand their 


attacks successfully. .. r 

The lucrative Indian trade attracted the attention of the 

other European powers. The Dutch who were a great e««n 

nrerciat and sea-taring nation, lounded a “77 “ 

trade with the east and acquired a hold on 7 In 

• tTrP 17th century. They competed fiercely with the 
for th, proE. ol trade and lomed .fcee. “iU. .he 
nowers Attempts were made to bring about a oom 

“rj^twe'en the UXgneil 

proposal to unite them f o . j ^ gght until in 

of the English. The two nations of 

July, 1619, peace was 1 treaty and 

the Crown. The Dutch Jn th^e^ 

frankly disapproved of it. h Y ^ P ^ 

Lantor and Pulo Run (^^l- ) exasperated 

trated the m^ere of ^,^3 taken against the 

English public opinion. cerUun peace arrange- 

Dutch until 1654 when j p^y a heavy indcmni^ 

menu by whioh thoy were »mpel> d P ^ ,h, 

of £85,000 to the company and a g 
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victims of Amboyna. Peace did not last long, and the Dutch 
had to fight against England and France both in India and 
Europe and the result of these wars was highly unfavourable to 
them. The Dutch position remained secure in the Malay 
Archipelago but they lost their possessions in India and had 
to give up most of their factories. 

The failure of the Dutch was due to three causes. Their 
company was closely connected with the state and its interests 
were subordinated to political considerations in Europe. 

Secondly, the profits of trade in spicej drew them away from 
the path of dominion. Thirdly, the wars in Europe decided 
their fate in India. Their struggle with England and France 
exhausted their resources and made their poadtion quite un- 
tenable in the east. 

The victory of England over the Spanish, Armada in 1588 The 
gave a great impetus to her commercial enterprise. In 1600 last^India 
some London merchants formed themselves into a company to Company, 
trade with the East Indies and obtained a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1608. Captain Hawkins reached Jahangir’s court 
with a view to obtain a farman for establishing a factory at 
Surat. But this was aftenvards revoked at the instance of the 
Portuguese. In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe waited upon Jahangir 
as an ambessador from James I, King of England, and by his 
tact and diplomacy he succeeded in securing permission, to 
build factories. Surat now. became the centre of English trade. 

In 1633 a factory was built at Masulipatam and in 1640 the 
foundation of Madras was laid and. Fort St, George was built. 

The Company had to face great difficulties at the time owing to 
the -war between the King and Parliament in England. Its 
position improved with the Restoration when in 1661 Charles 
II granted the Company a new charter by which it obtained 
the right to coin money, erect fortifications, exercise jurisdio- 
lion over English subjects residing in the east and to make 
peace or war with non-Christian powers. In 1668 the Company 
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acquired possession o^ the town of Bombay from Charles 11 
who had received it as a dowry at the time of his marria-e 
With the Portuguese princess in 1661. In the east coast also 
the Company built several factories. In 1651 a factory was 
established at Hugli and in 1686 Job Chamock tried to 
•establish a settlement at the place where Calcutta now stands, 
but he was turned out by Shayasta Khan, the Mughal l;;ovcrnor 
of Bengal. So far the Company had confined itself to trade 
but a charige came over its policy in 1686 when Josia Child 
became the governor of the factory at Surat. As the Mugiial 
empire was in a state of decline, the Company developed 
political ambitions and began to think of ways and means to 
^top the tyranny of the Mughals and Marathas, This brought 
it into conflict with the empire. Aurangzeb was exasperated 
by the impudence of foreign traders. He declared war upon 
them and seized the factories at Patna, Cassimbazar, Masuli- 
p'atam and Vizagapatam. War began on the west coast also. 
^The factory 'at Surat was captured and Aurangzeb issued a 
Jarman ihat the English should be turned out of his dominions. 
At last the Company sought forgiveness of the emperor and a 
peace was made Iri 1690. The Mughal government exacted 
£17,000 as indemnity and warned the Company to behave with 
becornihg dignity in ftrture. Job Charnock was allowed to 
return to Hugli and on the piece of land granted to 
founded a small settlement which aftenvards grew inlo^thc 
city of Calcutta. . ^ , 

The Company had to encounter serious difficulties in 
England at this ‘ time. Its power and privileges aroused much 
•opposition and a committee w^ appointed to enquire into its 
-affairs. Biit Josia Child bribed the* ministers and obtained a 
fresh charter in 1693: A rival Company was founded in 16^^ 
and the lwo began to quarrel at once for the monopoly of the 
Indian trade. The quarrel draggcd on for ten years an w cn 
peace was made the two Companies were amalgamatcr in 
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The new Company came to 'be called the United East , India 

Company. . ' . ' 

After Aurangzeb’s death the Company had a conflict again 
with the governor of Bengal who did not allow it to carry on 
trade duty-free. In 1715 two representatives of the Company 
waited upon the court at Delhi and secured fresh privileges 
through the help of William Hamilton, an English surgeon,^ 
who had cured emperor Farrukhsiyer of a dangerous illness. 

The Company was granted certain villages near Calcutta and 
Madras and its status was formally recognised. It was a great 
step forward. The English now clearly saw the weakness of 
the Mughals and realised that the emperor before whom the 
governor of Fort William had ^rubbed his forehead on, the 
ground’ was a mere puppet in the hands of his powerful 
ministers. 

Following the example of other countries France organised 
companies to trade with the East Indies. In 1642 Richelieu 
founded three companies but they collapsed after some time 
owing to official and ecclesiastical interference. During the Company- 
reign of Louis XIV his minister Colbert founded another 
company in 1664 which had three objects in view — the estab- 
lishment of political power, the strengthening of the Crovyn 
and the spread of Christianity. Ten years later Francis Martin 
laid the foundations of Pondichery and built a factory at 
Chandranagar. The company suffered great reverses during 
the European war between Holland and France. But it was 
reconstituted in 1720 and henceforward its affairs were manag- 
ed by highly capable and ambitious governors. Mauritius 
was occupied in 1721 and Mahe on the Malabar Coast in 
1724. Dumas (1735~~41) who saw the chaotic condition of 
the Deccan interfered in politics, and by giving help to the 
Raja of Tanjore in the war of succession .obtained Karikal from 
him. Further gains followed and the prestige of the ^French 
considerably increased. In 1742 when Dupleix . .became 
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governor of Pondichery the French Company entered upon 
a new career of conqueal and political adventure. 
-Ms^canco ^ ^ With= the coming of the Europeans the middle ages of 

an end. So far her history had been a record 
ui India.^ of dynasties which rose or fell according to the capacity of 
their rulers. More * often they disappeared from history ho 
cause of internal degeneracy and decay. The Europeans 
were diflferent from the Muslims. They were representatives 
of nations brought up in the atmosphere of freedom, Jiving 
under modern systems of government. As free citizens they 
acted in the spirit of freedom like the agents of selFgovern* 
ing communities bound by tlie lies of nationality and patriot- 
ism. • ' Some of tliem were grossly selfish but the great 
majority were devoted to the interests of their country, and 
were prepared to lay down their lives in its service. Their 
example fostered new hopes and aspirations among the 
Indians. The habit of slavishly adhering to old customs and 
* • traditions was weakened by* their presence and a spirit of 

criticism was generated. Their rational outlook, tlieir 
intelligent and progressiv: methods of government, their 
scientific attitude of mind and their social freedom gave ibcin 
a superiority over the crowd of Indians who had neither 
unity nor love of country. The institutions which they 
founded made a considerable improvement upon the existing 
system of government and by their reforms they won the 
sympathies of the people. Arts and sciences made progre5s 
and the history of Ii dia under them, though not wholly free 
from' blame: is a record of continued enlightenment and 
^progress of the people. 

: * , . ChronUopcaL Summary 

‘ ' AJ>. 

* * ^ * * 2 * 

• Discovery of America by Columbus 

* 

. .Vmco. da Gama reaches , Calicu* 
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Almeida was appointed governor of Portugaese 
possesaions ••• ••• 

Capture of Goa by Albuquerque 
Capture of Malacca ••• ••• 

Union of Portugal and Spain 

Foundation of the English East India Company 

Foundation of the Dutch East India Company 

Captain Hawldna at Jahangir’s court 

Sir Thomas Roe’s visit to Jahangir’s court- 

Massacre of Amboyna 

Foundation of Madras 

Peace between the English and the Dutch 

Charles II’b Charter 

Fo‘:ndation of the French East India Company 
Acquisition of Bombay 

Job Charpock turned out of Calcutta by 
Shayasta Khan , 

Peace between the Company and the Mughab 
Amalgamation of the two English Companies' 
Mauritius occupied oy the ‘ French - ■ ’ 

Mahe occupied by the French • - 
Duuleix becomes governor of Pondichery 


a.d/ 

^ 1505 
.. 1510 
1511 
.. 1580 
.. 1600 
.. 1601 
1608 
1615 
1620 
.. 1640 
.. 1654 ' 
.. 1661 
1664 
1668 ' 

.16Sa 
.1690 
... • 1708 
... '^721 
... 1724' 
... 1742^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

ANGLO-FRENCH WARS (1744—63) 

Rise of Haider AH 

The English and tht f^nch companies were founded 
with the object of securing rhe profits of Indian trade. Rut 
as the power of the Mnghal empire declined, they developed 
political ambitions and came into sharp conflict with each 
other. In 1744 the English coiapany was stronger than the 
French. It was wealthier and better organised and its settle- 
ments were far superior to those of its rival. It was a private 
body which did not depend upon the stale for support, and its 
directors were influential men, many of whom were members 
of Parliament and exercised much influence oh the policy o( 
the government. The French company, on the other hand, 
could never do without state aid, and on account of official 
Interference its business was always sluggish. Its directors 
were nominated by the Crown and did not take much interest 
in Indian trade. Great efforts were made by Dumas and 
Dupleix to improve the position of the Company hut there 
is no doubt that towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
the resources of the English in India were far greater than 
those of the French and they were in a better position to 
achieve success in the political field. 

The hostilities between the two nations iii Europe brought 
about war in India also. La Bourdonnais, thj French Com- 
mander, was asked to assume the offensive in 17*10 but he did 
not reach Pondichery until July. 1746. He attacked Madras 
which surrendered after a feeble resistance. But the quarrel 
between the French Admiral and Dupleix -hampered the pro- 

m 
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gress of operations for fcome time. After his departure Dupl^ 
seized Madras and prepared for an attack on Fort St. Davi 
Tliis, however, failed owing to the bravery of String^ 
Lawrence. When the peace of Alx la Chapelle was made ia 
Europe in 1748, the war in India also came to an end.^ Madras 
was restored to the English. 

Though neither side obtained a victory, the war had 
important consequences. It made the two nations familiar 
with the country a hundred miles round their settlements and^ 
enabled them to form an idea of the weakness of the native 
powers. They discovered tliat they could turn the quarrels of 
the latter to their account and derive rnuch advantage from the' 
employment of trained European troops against them- 
Dupleix, who was well acquainted with Indian conditions; 
clearly saw'tlie value of European methods of war and dis- 
cipline and began seriously to think of taking partTii politics. 

The death of Asafjah Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1748 gave him the 
desired opportunity, 

Tlie Nizam, who had virtually become independent, died Second 
in 1748. His throne was contested by his second son Nasif 
Jang and grandson Muzaffar Jaiig who joined hands with 
Chanda Sahib, a candidate for the Nawabsliip of the Carnatic^ 
against the ruling Nawab Anwaruddin. Muzaffar Jang and 
Chanda Sahib sought the help of the French and Dupleix at 
once agreed to comply with their reque.st. He thought that by 
doing so he would be able to establish his influence in the 
Carnatic and at Haiderabad. In this he merely followed thd 
example of the English wlio had previously interfered in a 
succession dispute at Tanjore. Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
Sahib, with their combined forces, fell upon Anwaruddiri whb 
was defeated and killed in the b-ttle of Amber' in 1749. His 
son Muhammad AH fled to Trichnopoly and sought the help of 
llte Englislu Chanda Sahib became Nawab of the Carnatic and 
fthowed his gratitude to the French by granting them 80 villages. 
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Wasir Jang marched against Muzaffar Jang who surrendered to 
him. but he was soon afterwards assassinated (December, 17S0) 
iMuzaffar Jang was made Subadar of the Deccan. A 
French contingent was placed at Haiderabad to help him. He 
panted to the French certain towns and a large sum of money. 
Dupleix also received a Jagir and assumed the title of governor 
of all South India from the Krishna to Cape Comorin, fiis 
prestige increased enormously and he assumed tJie state and 
even the dress of an Indian Prince. Muzaffar Jang was 
escorted by the French General Bussy to his capital but he wai 
Idlled in a skirmish. Bussy set aside the claims of all his sons 
^nd elevated to the gaddi Salabat Jang, the third son of 
Nizam*ubMuIk. He remained for seven years to strengthen his 
.po^ve^ at Haiderabad. 

Chanda Sahib and the French had begun the siege of 
Trichnopoly. Muhammad Ali was so far feebly supported 
by the English. But now they realised that he should be 
•helped effectively. When Trichnopoly was about to fall, Clive, 
young commander in the Company's service, \ sug gested 

the fort of Arcot. an importan t possessiorLj^fjJic^^^^^^ 

^^•d5^tEe"T]Iarnad^ shoul^ bj^^RtAired. Tim ^woAJhl ..oblige 

^~C£anda^ahib to send ^ p^^f his army. for. the relief of 
^^nmrand'TrichnopoI y would be Bay ed^ltClivc made a daring 
^arch to Arcot and heroically stood the siege for 50 days and 
defeated his opponents, Trichnopoly was relieved and 
Chanda Sahib surrendered to the Tanjore general who pat 


him to death. 0 

Muhariunad Ali became Nawab of the Carnatic* It was 
this disaster which contributed not a little to the recall of 
Dupleix. In 1754 he was recalled and Godchu was appomt- 
.ed in his place. A treaty was made by which equal pnvilcgcs 
were given to the English and the French in 
>But before the treaty was ratihed the Seven Years War bro a 


■out in Europe. 
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Bussy was ^vell fitted by liis talents for the task with which 
he was entrused. He was a skilled diplomatist who thought ^ 
that gentleness was better than severity and human life more 
important than the laurels of victory. He was a man of 
resolute temper and acted boldly in difficult situations. He 
had tlKJ rare gift of going to the heart of things and accom- 
plished his task without giving offence. He obtained from the 
Nizam the Northern Circars for the support of his troops. In 
1758 Bussy was recalled and with his departure French 
influence at Haiderabad came to an end. 

It is agreed on all hands that Dupleix’s motives in his Characcei 
action in India were very high. He was unselfish Pupldx. 

patriotic and always tried to promote the glory of his country. 

He excelled in diplomacy and by its aid detached the 
Marathas and Mysore from the English. He had an inti- 
mate knowledge of Indian politics and found in the Deccan 
a good field for the exercise of his ambition. He loved pomp 
and power and his assumption of the title of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic was a great blunder. He was harsh in his 
dealings with his subordinates and laid the entire blame at 
their door when they failed. 

It IS said by some that he was the first to conceive the 
sdiemc of a European dominion in India. But this view 
is challenged by modern writers who hold that he had no 
political plan before 1750. He posted Bussy at Haiderabad 
in the hope that the new Nawab would favour French trade 
and his subordinate officials w^ould not interfere with the 
goods intended for the French settlement. He wanted large 
territories near Pondichery not for dominion but for 
revenue. 

His failure in the Carnatic was due ,to several causes. 

He supported Chanda Sahib and Muzaffarjang %vithout con- 
sulting the Company for he knew that the latter would not 
.allow him to plunge into the politics of the country. The 
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■w« „ver.»,:i!d.„. of 1* s„c=e« °i „„„ lrr";X' 
I ity of failure. The Company at home did not give ium 

What the 7 wanted was peace and DupleiVs four years of 



warfare had failed to 
bring it. Besides, the 
Indian problem wos^ 
relegated to the back* 
ground for Uie mo- 
ment by the American 
dispute between the 
^English and the 
Erench. 

Despite his failuns 
Oupleix will ever n> 
main a brilliant figurr 
in Indian lii&tory* 
His plans were bold, 
and if lliey had suc- 
ceeded, tlie French 


Dapleix. would have taken the 

place of the English 
in India* His greatness Jms never been doubted even by his 
‘ adversaries. The power cf the French which he built up 
• and the fear in which he was held by the English arc a fair 


• measure of his political genius. 

After four years’ peace the English and the French 
resumed hostilities again in India when the Seven Ycars^ War 

- broke out in Europe in 1756, It. was a favourable oppor* 

- limity for the French for the English were at this ^ 
^ great trouble in Bengal, and Clive with his best troops had 

l^gone there to defend their interests. But the French 
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mander Lally came too late and by the time of his arrival 
(1758) the position of the English had considerably ira- 
proved in Bengal after the battle of Plassey. 

Lally was a brave but headstrong soldier who could not 
act in co-operation with other officers. He first captured 
Fort St. David but his attack on Madras failed owing to tho 
divisions in his own camp. He recalled Bussy from Haider* 
abad where he could have been very useful in maintaining 
the French position. Lally was much hampered * by tho 
mutiny of his troops. He had no money and his relations 
with the governor of Pondichery were entirely unsatisfactory* 

Though the French fleet was superior to that of the English, 

It was driven back leaving Pondichery to its fate. In 1760 
Lally was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at the battle of 
Wandewash and Bussy was taken prisoner. Pondichery sur- 
rendered next year and Lally was sent as a prisoner to 
England, where he was released and allowed to go to France. 

He was tried and coiylemned to death. 

The treaty of Paris in 1763 closed the Seven Years* War. 

The French position was seriously weakened by its arrange- 
ments. Tlieir army was limited and they were not allowed 
to eJilcr Bengal except as traders. Muhammad Ali became 
Nawab of the Carnatic. At Haiderabad the French influence 
came to an end and Salabat Jang was murdered by his brother 
iSiizam All. The Northern Circars passed into the hands of 
the English whose title to them was legalised in 1765 by a 
farman from the Mughal emperor. 

The success of the English in the political struggle was Caused of 
due to several causes. The commercial and financial posi- the auccaat 
tion of the English company was much better than that of its 
rival. The French company was a state concern; its pro- 
prietors took no interest in its development and consequent- 
^ it^ suffered from lack of initiative and enterprise. The 
r.nelish company was well managed: it gave large loans to 
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pvernment and its Directors exercised no small amount of 
influence on public policy._^e_state..oLErance. cared, mott 
^han for_ c^o]p,mal aad^mererm Jntureils^ 
j Even when the war was going on, die En glish jiaid full aUen- 
f their_ commeicc- and added tn tbpi r.. resour^s" by Hie 
li ^cquisition of Beng al. The French neglected their trade and 
Jj/^waited large sums" of money on their wars without making 
any gains. From the military point of view on the English 
•side there were capable and devoted soldiers like Clive and 
Lawrence, while the French oflicers quarrelled among tJicm- 
.selves and were incapable of co-ordinating their elTorts. By 
the conquest of Bengal the English obtained a good baa* of 
operations while the French base at Mauritius was far olT 
from India. Lastly, the mastery of the English at sea gave 
•them a great advantage over the French. So long as the sea- 

• was under their control, it was impossible for any nation to* 
.make territorial ^quisitions in India. 

After the br^k-up ot the Vijay^nagar empire in 1565 
the' country of Mysore passed, under the rule of the Wodeyar 
-dynasty. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century the 
' dynasty became effete and its power was usurped by a 
-capable military leader whose name was Haider Ali. He 

• came of a foreign Muhammadan family which had migrated' 

■ to the south'. He was born in' 1722. His father was an 

officer in the Mysore army and so Avas his brother. He secur- 
,ed the minister’s favour by organising a well-trained contin- 
gent of troops and in 1755 was appointed Faujdar of 
Dindigal. Later he received Bangalore in Jagir and Avas 
appointed Commander-in-Cbief of the forces. He lost bi- 
position for a short period but quickly regained his influence 
and in 1763 he conquered Bednur. The death of the Ihip 
three years later gave him the opportunity of increasing Idv 
poAver, and though he formally set up a puppet king, he 
. himself controlled the authority of the state. 
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‘ The relaUons of the English with the Indian powers in 
the Deccan were somewhat diflicult at the time. The Nawab 
of the Carnatic was their ally. Mysore, the Marathas and ( 1767 — 69 ). 
the Nizam were contending for mastery among themselves. 

They were sometimes friendly to the English and sometimes 
hostile to them. In 1765 the Madras Council entered into 
an alliance wth the Nizam and promised to help him against 
Haider Ali and the Marathas. A short time after the treaty 
the Marathas attacked Mysore but Haider Ali bribed them 
to retire. 

Tlie Madras Council bad foolishly embarked on a danger- 
ous and costly wan The Nizam intrigued with the- Marathas 
and Haider Ali who dangled before his eyes the bait of the 
Carnatic. Colonel Smitli, the British General, who came to 
assist die Nizam, was bewildered to find that the Nizam’s 
forces were ready to fight against the English. Nevertheless 
he pressed on and defeated the combined forces at Changama 
and Trinomali in 1767. The Madras Council again made 
peace with the Nizam with the result that Haider Ali was 
deeply offended. War with him continued. In 1769 he 
reached up to the walls of Madras and compelled the English 
to sign a humiliating peace. All conquests made by either 
side were given up and the British promised to help Haider 
AH if he were attacked by another power. In 1771 the 
Marathas invaded Mysore, and when Hadier asked for help, 
it was not given. This breach of faith filled him with wrath 
ihd made him a deadly enemy of the English. 


Chronological Summary 


Birth of Haider Ali 

Treaty of Ak la Chapelle 

Death of Asaf Jha Nijam^ul-mull: 


AJO. 
... 1722 
... 1748 
... 1713 
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Battle of Amber 



A.B. 

17 It 

Afardcr o. Nasir Jang ... 

•.« 

... 

1750 

Becall of Bnpleix ^ 



1754 

Haider Ali becomes Faujdar of Bindi 


... 

1755 

Lally's arrival in India 

• a« 


175a 

Recall of Bossy from Haiderabad 

• W 


175a 

Battle of Wandewash ... 


»«• 

17C0 

Treaty of Paris ... 


»«• 

nrvi 

Haider All's conquest of Bednnr 

... 

... 

17txl 

Battles , of- Cbaugama and Trinom^U 



ITtiT 

Haider's -attack on Madras 



17CT 

Maratha invasion of ixlysorq 



1771 



CHAirrER XXX 


THE FALL OF THE NAWABI IN BENGAL AND AFTER 

n757— 67) 

While the English and the French were fighting for Alivmnii 
mastery in the Deccan, a great revolution was going on in Khan. 
Bengal. This was the 
fall of the Nawabi and 
the establishment of the 
power of the English 
The province of Bengal 
was a part of the Mughal 
empire and its govern- 
nrs were appointed from 
Delhi, In the year 1701 
a Brahmana convert to 
Islam named Murshid 
Quli Klian became Dewan 
of Bengal. He was 
jealous of the English 
and the latter to safe- 
guard their position ob- 
tained a new jarman 
^rom the emperor in 
1717, After his de,ath in 
1723 he was succeeded 

by his son but the latter was deposed by his favourite Ali- 
Tardi Khan who bcame goremor of Bengal in 1741. Ali- 
vardi Khan was a capable man. He resisted the Maralha 
4Uack5 succcysfiilly although he had to cede Orissa and make 
a payment of 12 lakhs to them. The Europeans who had 
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established themselves ia Bengal were the English, the 
hrench and the Dutch with their settlements at Calcutta,. 
Chandranagar and Cliinsurah i-espectively. The English had 
built Fort William in Bengal under a farman from Aurang- 
xeb and Calcutta had become a large town. Alivardi Klum, 
who was a shrewd man with keen insight into affairs, was 
suspicious of the English. He knew that he had to assert 
his authority and resented any attempt made by the English 
to show their independence. He used to say, ''You are 
merchants. What need have you of a fortress? Being under 
my protection, you have no enemies to fear.’^ He knew that 
they might grow dangerous at any moment and compared 
them to a hive of bees whose honey you might tak: but if you 
disturbed their liive, they ^v^ould sling you to death. Alivardi 
Khan died in 1756 and was succeeded by his grandnephew 
Mirza Muhammad belter kno^vn in history as Sirajudowlah 
who was only 23 years of age at this time. 

The new Nawab was distrustful of the English from ihc- 
very outset. Indeed some are of opinion that Alivardi Klun 
had on his death-bed warned him of the danger from 
Europeans. Fearing an* outbreak of war in Europe, the 
English and the French began to fortify their settlements. 
The Nawab asked them to desist. The French obeyed but* 
the English replied in an insolent manner and refused Icr 
carry out bis command. 

’ Besides these w*ere other causes of friction Lclwcen thr 
Nawab and the English. ,They had treated him with ican^ 
regard and had abused the trade privileges granted to them 
by the fawian of 1717. They had given shelter to ibc 
refugees from the Nawab’s injustice and refused to surtemJcr 
them when called upon to do so. The Nawab feared 
English should do what they had done in the Carnatic. Tlicir 
settlements were the fichest and largest and tlicy were grow, 
ing restless under his new trade restrictions. He judged t 
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expulsion from Bengal to be necessary in his o^wr interest. 

The English were further encouraged in their defiant atti- 
tude by the political and economic condition of the province. 

The Nawab’s government was not liked by the Hindus espe- 
cially the families of Seths. Disgusted by his treatment they 
joined hands with the British traders to bring about his over- 
throw. 

'Flic Nawab was oflfended at the insolent reply of the The Blaci? 
English. He seized tlie factory of Kasimbazar and marclied 
upon Calcutta, Tlie governor and the Commander with 
several others fled, leaving the garrison to its fate. Holwell, 
an ex-surgeon, who was elected to the command, held out 
for two days but in the end surrendered. It is said that 146 
prisoners were shut up in a small cell now known as the 
Black Hole in the month of June and vvhen the door was 
opened next morning only 23 came out alive. Even European 
writers admit that the iVawab knew nothing about it. Some 
Indian scholars are of opinion that the tragedy of the Black 
Hole is a pure myth. There is no mention of it in contem- 


porary records nor is there a word about compensation to 
the injured in the treaties concluded afterwards with Mirjafar. 

The sufTcrings of the Black Hole were greatly exaggerated by 
Hoi well to excite the indignation of his countrymen. 

When the news of this disaster reached Madras, the^‘*\ 
governor at once sent Clive and Watson to Bengal at the head BengaL* 
of a force consisting of 900 English men and 1,500 Indian 
.'oldicrs. Tlicy recovered Calcutta and marched up to the 
ttugli. .\n indecisive engagement was fought with the 
Aawab’s troops after which a treaty was concluded by which 
the Company’s privileges were restored, {^ve acted with 
great caufion.j He did not say a word about the sufferecs^f^ 

(he niHck Hble owing to the fear of the French who were 
quite willing to enter into an alliance with the Nawab 
Admiral Watson then marched to Chandranagar and captured 
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It. fhe Nawab, who was Irishfened by Ahinadshah Abdali's 
^ck of Delhi (January, 1757), kept his friendship with lha 
llnglish and did nothing to help their French rivals, 
in^fc^'tbe already decided to overthrow the Nawabi and 

ifab. only waiting for a favourable opportunity. At the 

court of Sfrajudowlah a conspiracy was formed by his lead 
ing ofEcers among whom was included Mirjafar, the Bakhshi 
of the army and a brother-in-law of Alivardi Khan. Thc^<e 
men opened negotiations with the British through Amin Chand. 
a Sikh merchant, who demanded as his commission 5 per 
cent of all that was found in the treasury and one-fourth of 
the jewels. He threatened to disclose the whole things if hw 
demand was not complied with. Clive hit upon a plan to 
•deceive Amin Chand. Two drafts of the treaty with Mir Jafar 
were prepared — one on red paper and the other on white. 
The real draft was on white paper in which there was no 
mention of the commission to Amin Chand. The red draft 
*was false and was meant to deceive him. Watson refused 
to sign the false draft but Clive forged his signature and 
•carried out the plan with complete success. Clive defended 
the transaction but it will always remain a blot on his me- 
mory. Mir Jafar was promised the Nawabship of Bengal 
and in return he was to restore all the privileges of the 
English, to pay one crore as indemnity and grant the 
Zamindari of 24 Parganas. By a private arrangement large 
sums of money were to he paid to Clive and other officers and 
‘members of the Council. 

The plot being ripe, Clive wrote a letter to Sirajudowlah 
-in which he charged him with the violation of the treaty and 
•rrith carrying on correspondence with the French. When bo 
•received no answer from the Nawab, he marched to Plas'cy. 
s famous grove 23 miles south of Murshidabad, where Siraj- 
udowlah had already collected 50,000 men. On the 23rd o 
hme at midday the famous battle of Plasscy was fougJu m 
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wliich the Nawab ’3 forces were completely routed. Sirajudow- 
lah was captured and put to death by Miran, son of Mir Jafar. 

Mir Jafar was elevated to the mcisnad. 

Plassey cannot rank as a great military feat. It was a rmport5w» 
mere rout. In fact it was a struggle between cunning and 
intrigue on the one hand and unwary incompetence on the 
oilier. Tlie English succeeded largely because of Clives 
methods and the treachery of the Nawab’s officers, fhey were 
the first to break the treaty and plotted in secrecy to deprive 
the Nawab of lixs authority. Politically the battle ^produced 
far*rcaclung consequences. It made the English masters of 
Bengal and placed the vast resources of the province at their 
disposal. Tlie Nawab was a creature in their hands whom 
they vexed and worried by their persistent demands. It was 
the wealth of Bengal which enabled the English to obtain 
success against the French in South India, 

Mir Jafar now became the Nawab of Bengal. He was 
iternly asked to fulfil the terms of the treaty. Clive was 
liberally paid and so were the other members of the Council. ^ 

Tlie total amount paid was about millions. The Nawab’s 
authority was merely nominal; the power behind the throne 
was Clive. He adopted the policy of protecting the promi- 
nent Hindus wlio had assisted him in bringing about the 
revolution. In 1759 Prince Ali Gauhar afterwards known, as 


Slmh Alam II invaded Beliar and Bengal with the help of 
the Nawab Waxir of Oudh and laid siege to Patna. Clive 
marched at llie head of a small force to meet the Prince and 


he withdrew' into Oudh. Mir Jafar showed his gratitude to 
Clive by granting him a Jagir which yielded £30,000 a year. 
It was wrong of Clive to make these gains for himself espe- 
cially when he knew that the Nawab was not in a position 
to a-fuse his demands. The Company was also to blame for 
at allowed the payments to be continued for some years and,* 
expressed no disapproval of the actions of its a? mis 
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Clive now used his position to humble bis opponenu. 
Mir Jafar, bred of the tutelage of the English, opened cono 
pondence with the Dutch and they offered to help liira. 
Clive gathered all his forces and defeated them in No\emher. 
1759. The Dutch submitted, admitted their mistakes and 
paid damages. No European nation was now left to oppose 
the English. For reasons of health Clive returned to 
England in February, 1760, 

Mir Jafar was beset with difficulties from the moment be 
■was raised to the inasnad. He could not satisfy the rapacity 
-of the members of the Council 'nor could he build up an 
efficient ■ administration. The English enjoyed power without 
responsibility and placed obstacles in his way. Tlie Hindu 
officers were prone to treachery and desired the fall of their 
master. The income of tlie Nawab bad considerably fallen; 
bis treasury was empty and lie was unable to pay large sums 
of money to the company’s officers. Finding him in a hope- 
less condition, the Bengal Council deposed him and raised to 
tile Nawabship his son-in-law Mir Kasim who was an able 
and ambitious man. It was a clear breach of faith but the 
company’s servants were determined to make personal gains 
by eyery possible means. From Mir Kasim they obtained 
the districts of Burdwan. Midnapur and Chittagong and the 
members of Council accepted £200,000 for themselves- 
Bribery and private trade went hand in hand and the servants 
of the company, devoid of scruple and honour, cared only 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their masters. 

Mir Kasim was an administrator of great ability who 
was fully acquainted with the condition of Bengal, lie re- 
solved to set matters right and tried to strengthen his posi- 
tion. He recruited soldiers from foreign countries and ap- 
pointed Samru, a German adventurer, as his commander. 
He removed his capital from Murshidabad to Munglier and 
tried to make himself independent of the English. Like his 
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predecessor he found it difficult to meet the demands of the 
British officers for money and a quarrel soon arose between 
him and the English over the question of internal trade. 

The imperial farmans had allowed the Company to carry on 
trade free of transit duties. Afterwards the Company a 
servants also claimed this privilege in their private trade 
4 ind their demand was conceded by Mir Jafar. The English 
traded in such articles as salt, betel, and tobacco without 
paying any duty. Dastalcs were issued by them to show that 
the goods belonged to the Company's servants but they were 
often given to gumastas ' to make illicit gains. The result 
was that the Nawab’s revenue declined and his subjects began 
to suffer from the English monopoly. He complained to 
the Bengal Council of the misconduct of their servants but 
no redress could be obtained. Then in great wrath he 
<ibolished all duties and deprived the English of their mono- 
poly. The altitude of the Council was so unreasonable that 
war broke out between the English and the Nawab. Mir 
Kasim was defeated and deposed and Mir Jafar was once 
4!gain made Nawab. He was forced to grant the privileges 
which his predecessor had refused, Mir Kasim threatened to 
massacre ihc English at Patna, His order was carried out 
by Samru who captured Ellis and 200 others and massacred 
them in cold blood. Tins is kno\vn as the Massacre of ^ 
Palna. 

Mir Kasim allied himself with the jMughal emperor and Battle dk 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh against the English. With their Boxar 
combined forces numbering 40,000 to 60,000 they reached 
Buxar where they were defeated on the 23rd October, 1764, 
by Major Munro who had under his command a force con- 
sisting of 7,072 soldiers (857 Europeans) and 20 field 
pieces. Mir Kasim fought with great courage but he was 
defeated. His defeat was largely due to the , half-hearted 
support of his allies, Shah Alam came into the English 
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carap and Mir Kasim and Urn iN'awab Wazir Hed frojn the 
field of battle. 

The battle of Buxar completed the work of Plasicy. k 
really laid the foundations of the British power in Indii. 
The prestige of the English rose higher particularly because 
the Mughal emperor and his \^'azir were also defeated. 
Mir Jafar was again made Nawab but he died in 1765 and 
was succeeded by his son Najmudowlah. i.he new Nawab 
was a mere puppet in the hands of the English whose cowisol 
was fully established over him. 

The Company’s servants were thoroughly demotaliscd- 
They stil! carried on private trade, received presents and 
cared nothing for the Company’s interests. They wade and 
unmade the Nawabs of Bengal and plunged themselves into 
a war from which the company could derive no advantage, 
Clive was appointed for the second time as governor of 
Bengal and Comniander-in-Chief and came out with the full 
determination to clean the Augean stable. 

Clive’s work during this period was of a three-fold 
character — first, the reform of the Company’s civil and 
military services; secondly, the acquisition of the Dewani 
(the right to collect revenue) of Bengal; thirdly, the 
adjustment of the Company's relations with foreign 
powers. 

The first thing which he attempted was to purify llic Coii>- 
pany’s services. Corruption was rife; presents were freely 
taken; the junior officers were quickly promoted to the higher 
grades and everybody was anxious to get rich by private 
trade, Cmve stopped this rapid promotion and required tlic 
servants of the Company to enter into covenants by which they 
bound themselves not to accept presents of large value, .ks 
the salaries were low, he secured for the superior servanu 
of the Company a monopoly of the trade in salt. A society 
of trade was fonned but it was afterwards abolished by the 
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orJors of the Court of Directors. Clive’s military reforms 
aUo tended to strengthen the Company’s position. He reduced 
the Navvab’s forces and abolished the double bhaUa. There 
was some oj)position to the latter reforms but Clive did not 
yield to threats and the officer.^ who wanted to resign were 

allowed to do so. _ 

Clive settled the relations of the Company with the 
.\’awab Wa/.ir of Oudh and the Mughal emperor. Vansittart foreign 

ha<} promised Oudh to the emperor hut Clive saw the folly 1'°"®'’®- 

of suci) a step. Ry the treaty of Allahabad concluded on 
August 16. 1765. he restored to the Nawab his possessions 
except Kara and Allahabad. The Nawah agreed to pay a 
war indeninily of 50 lakhs to the Company and a defensive 
alliance was made with him hv which the English agreed to 
provide him with troops for the defence of his frontiers if 
he paid the cost of maintenance. It was a difficult problem 
to deal with Shah Alani. He granted to the English much 
auainsl his wishes the Dewani of Bengal. Behar and Orissa 
and Clive eave liiin the districts of Kara and Allahabad for 
the support of his imperial dignity and a subsidy of 26 lakhs 
a rear. The "iiiperor also granted permission to the Com- 
pany to hold Clive’s fagir when the period of ten years had 

elapsed. The Dewani liroiight about an important change 
111 the Company s position. Henceforward the Compnny had 
the right to collect the reienuc nhi'e the Vj/.-miat Oiiilitarr 
power and criminal iustice) was vested in tiie iVawab. Thus 
a dual system was set up by Clive which afterwards led to 
gre.al difficulties. The English enjoyed power without being 
rcspoii'-ihlc for tlie administration. 

Clive’s health was shattered by overwork and anxiety Clhe' 
ami he returned to England in 1767. His enemies caused 
inurli ill-feeling .against him and attacked his integrity. But 
their .ilteiiipts failed and the Parliament at last ''adopted a 
motion eulogising the great and meritorious .'ehices which 
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Clive had rendered to his country. In 1774 he ended hb 
life at the age of 50 by committing suicide. 

Clive was a man of clear mind, firm will and strong 
judgment. He was devoted to his country and served it 

according to his lights. 
His bravery in battle, his 
presence of mind in the 
face of danger and his 
capacity for leadership were 
appreciated even by his 
01100110 .=!. His energy and 
vigour- helped him to found 
the British empire in India. 
His personal force accom* 
plished much more than 
what others could do with 
far greater material re- 
^ourccs. But Clive was de- 
void of moral scruples, 
Clive He took presents, broke the 

fortune for himself. He 

" t It rault:tmust he said^h.at he w. 

r^sagacious politician and leader who knew hoi^ tojlj 
critical moments and to emplov his means 
advantage. 
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THE NEW OEDER IN BENGAIi 
Warren Hastings {1772— 8S) 

“™S>I '<'« 

Clive’s managed by two men of ordinary ability, Verelst (1767—69) 

departur.. and Cartier (1770-72). During this 'period of five years 

the evils of dual government became clearly manifest, 'flic 
divided responsibility caused much confusion. As there 
Avas little security of tenure, the oliicers of the Couipariv as 
Avell as of the Nawab tried to make as much money aS' 
possible* The abuses which Clive had put down uith a h%b 
hand appeared again and private trade nourished as before. 
In 1769 — 70 a terrible famine occurred in Bengal. U cauitct! 
frightful misery and according to contemporary accounts the 
living fed upon the dead. The Company’s servants ifoughi 
up rice and sold it at a, high price. The revenue was collect- 
ed with great rigour and many families of farmers and 
Zamindars were • ruined. The profits of t)ie (>jmpany 
declined; her credit was seriously impaired and she stood 
badly in need of money. The political situation 
Bengal was different from wfial Clive had left it. The 
i\Tarat!ias had recovered from the defeat of Panipat and vrcrt 
advancing into Northern India. The Emperor iud Itfl 
Allahabad and gone to Delhi under their orotectior. T};e 
friendly relations with the Nawab of Oudh were di-turlcd 
although there was no rupture. 

Warren Hastings had come out as a writer in tne 
BUstings as India Company’s service in 17.-)0 at the e-irly .ice ot 
Governor of acquired considerable experience of Indian jSTaiu- 

From 1768 to 1772 lie was a member of the M.idra.4 Cour.nb 
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In 1772 hu was appointecl Governor of L'engal and he Iield 
ilii> ofucc for two year.-. He introduced a series of reforms 
whid) eroally ^trenptlieued the Company’s power. The 
allowance of the iXawah was reduced from 32 to 16 lakhs. 
The dual syitcm was abolislied and the Company decided to 
hi* a Diwan in the real sense of the term and to collect the 
rcM-imcs of the province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa through 
its own agents. The treasury was removed from Murshi- 
dahad to Calcutta and a Central Board of Revenue was 
e.'tahJished there, in place of the Naib Dewans, English 
Collectors were appointed in every district and were respon- 
slide for actual collections. The farming system still con- 
tinued hut Hastings introduced a five-year settlement because 
he found that the yearly system led to much loss and trouble. 
.\' the land was given to the higiiest bidder, the old families 
of Bengal sulTered heavily from this arrangement. In 1777 
the .annual settlement was revised again by the Court of 
Directors, although it failed to achieve the object which they 
had in view, Tlic administration of justice was reorganised. 
The di.slrict courts both civil and criminal were under the 
Collector, Hasling.s .=ct up two courts of appeal at Calcutta 
— the Sadr Diwani .Adalat (the Supreme Civil Court) and 
the Sadr Kizamaf .Adalat fthe Supreme Criminal Court). The 
former was pre-.'^ided over by tlie Governor-General and two 
suembers of the Council and the latter by a Muhammadan 
iudee. 

Ihistings wanted to e.xclude Indians from the adminis- 
tmlion of justice, and if he had been given a free hand he 
would have given all authority to English men. Regulations 
were framed which wer- to he followed in all conrt.s and 
the iexts of lUndii Law were translated into Enirhsh. The 
police force was put in order and dacoits and Sam)ya.si.s who 
kidiuappcd children were suppres.'cd. A mission was sent to 
Tibet to open up trade relation.? with that country'. 
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It cannot be said that Hastings succeeded In conipletcir 
punfying the administration. The whole system was so full 
of abuses that it was difficult to remove them, root and 
branch. Many of these reforms were due to the Directors 
but it would be unfair on that account to withhold pmise 
from Hastings for he carried out his task with great ability, 
courage and vigour. It is a pity that power was taken away 
from him before his work was completed. 

The Emperor Shah Alanj was induced by tlie Maratha^ 
to give them the districts of Kara and Allahabad and wah 
escorted to Delhi by Sindhia in the hope of obtainhipr hb 
ancestral throne, Hastings judged it highly dangerous thar 
the two eastern districts on the frontier of Bengal ^diould hr 
in the hands of the i\rarathas. He at once stopped llie tribulr 
and restored Kara and Allahabad to the Wa^iir of Oudh wb^ 
promised to pay to the Company 50 lakhs of rupees. 'Hr. 
tribute of 26 lakhs had not been paid since 1769* and ihi- 
was good reason for llie Emperor to doubt the good faith 
of the English. Tlie treaty of Benares with the Nawai 
Wazir led to the Rohllla war for which Hastings was after* 
wards bitterly attacked. 

The Rohilla War was a grave charge again:;! Halting' 
and therefore its origin must be closely examined. Hold! 
kliand was a fertile part of the Doah and was at this time 
ruled over by Hafiz Rahmal Khan, a Palhan adventurer* who 
had no better title to his possessions than many others whe 
had carv'ed out of the Mughal empire independent stales for 
themselves. The Maratlias raided the frontier of Hohilkland 
and created an alarming situation for the Palhan Eidef. In 
1772 the Rohillas entered into a treaty with the 
Wazir at Benares by which it was agreed that the 
would help the Rohillas, if the .Maralhas invaded fhn. 
country and would receive in return 40 lakhs of 
Tlie Marathas invaded Rohilkfund in 177:i hn ihey wr/.- 
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driven back by ibe Na%vab Wazir ol Oudli with the help of 
a Brilhh force. The Maralhas having retired, the Nawab 
dciimndcd the promhed amount hut Hafiz Rahmat put him 
off on one pretext or another. Then the Nawab asked the 
English for help in punishing the Rohillas for the breach 
of treaty obligations. Hastings, who was in sore need of 
money, agreed to lend him a British force. The combined 
forces marched into Rohilkhand and defeated the Rohillas 
at Mirankalra (23rd April, 1774). Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
killed fighting to the last. The Rohillas numbering 20,000 
were forcibly sent into exile and his country was annexed to 
die dominion of Shuja-ud-dowlah. 

Hastings was denounced for this war in the strongest 
terms. The accounts of Rohilla suTeriags given by his 
accusers were highly exaggerated. But there is no doubt 
that the Rohillas had given no olTence to the English. 

Ha.*^tings did not act in this matter willi liis usual firmness of 
judguicnl and allowed himself to be influenced by considera- 
lions which do little credit to lus intelligence and wide 
rxperience. The best thing would liavc been to let alone 
both parties. The Company were not hound by treaty to 
Interfere and Uaslings wa? wrong in thinking that his action 
was dictated by <oIcn)n engagements. Besides, his policy 
did not produce the results expected. Hafiz Rahmat Khaa 
.was a kind and generous ruler who treated even his iion- 
^Iu^Hln subjects much better than his contemporaries. 
Shuj;Mtd*dow!ah governed the country ill and under bis suc- 
cessors lU)hiIkhan(i fared still wor.se. 

Ihc affairs of the East India Company now engaged ihe^, 
uUcntvon of jhe Home Govcrimient. fn 1773 it was found 
from eiujuiry that the annua! expenditure, of the Company (1773^. 
had risen by leaps and I>'juiids and it was on tJie verge of 
bankruptcy, llie Directors informed the Government tliat 
it was impossible for them to carry on their business in India 
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without a substantial loan. After much debate two Acts 
were passed in 1773. By the first the Company was granted 
a loan of £1,^100,000 al 4 per cent, on certain conditions. 
The second w’as the Regulating Act which revised the Com- 
pany s constitution and estv^Mished the control of the Horae 
Government over its affairs. The Regulating Act contained 
the following provisions; — 

(fl) The Governor of Bengal was to be the Governor- 
1, General of all British possessions in India and 

was to hold office for five years. 

(h) He was to be assisted by a Council of four mem- 
bers but he was given only a casting vote. 

(o) The Governor- General was given the poiver to 
control the foreign policy of the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay. 

id) The Directors were to place before the Home 
Government all correspondence relating to the 
revenue of India and to acquaint it with the 
Civil and Military transactions of the Company. 

(a) A Supreme Court . of Judicature independent of 
the Governor-General and his Council was es- 
tablish'^d at Calctitta with Sir Elijah Impey as 
Chief Tnstiec. 

The salaries of these officers were fixed on a liberal 
-scale and they were not allowed to engage in trade or to 
accept presents. 

The Regulating Act was a crude attempt at giving a 
constitution to British India. It suffered from serious 
defects. The control of the Government in England did not 
mean much in practice for the ministry was busy with its 
own affairs. The Governor-General was not given the power 
to overrule the majority of his Council and was greatly 
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hampered by ihc hoililily and partisanship of the members. 

Tlic rontrol of the Government at Calcutta over the other 
Fre,‘.5t!encies wds confined merely to foreign affairs. In 
initiil matters they were free to do what they liked. The 
powers of the supreme court were Jiot defined and its 
quarrels with the Council seriously interfered with the smooth 
working of the administration. 

As soon as the councillors landed in India, they began 
to oppose the Governor-General and tried to put every 
obstacle in his way. Francis, his most deadly enemy > 
attacked him with great hitlcrness and strongly condemned 
his actions. The Rohilla War was denounced and the 
foreign policy of the Company reversed. A fresh treaty was 
made with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh by which his subsidy 
was increased. When the Maratha War broke out, the 
Council held an opinion different from that of the Governor- 
General. 

Not content with this the covmcillors went so far as to 
attack Hastings’ personal conduct. They encouraged Raja of N 
Nand Kumar, a Bengali Brahman of high rank, to bring 
charges of bribery against him. He declared before the 
Council that Hastings had taken a bribe of three and a half 
lakhs from the widow of Mir Jafar. Hastings refused to hear 
him and dissolved the meeting. But the members persisted 
in their course and passed a resolution that he had taken 
bribes. It is true, Hastings had accepted one lakh and a 
half, and even his stoutest defenders admit that he was wrong 
in doing so. Luckily for Hastings, Nand Kumar was arrest- 
ed at this time on a charge of forgery brought against him - 
hy one Molian Pra^a.l. a CaJculta merchant. He was tried 
am! i cimieinncd to death. 

Ha>ti)ie^ was afterwards accused of ha%’ing brought about Opposition 
the judici.il murder of Nand Kumar wdth the help of the ‘ha 
Chief Justice. TIic charge was untrue. The trial of Nand 
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Kumar was carefully conducted. But the sentence was too 
severe and it is doubtful whether the court had any jurisdic- 
tion m the matter. It was unfair to apply the English law 
to Nand .Kumar’s case. Besides he was treated in jail with 
undue severity and no regard was paid to his caste. His 
death though not a judicial murder was a grave miscarriage 
of justice. Hastings’ joy at the fall of his old ,enemy led 
to the suspicion that he had brought about his death. 

The Marathas were the most dangerous enemies of the 
English, The latter wished to establish their influence over 
them by having a hand in their domestic politics. This 
opportunity was afforded by the death of the fourth Peshwa 
Madho Rao in 1772. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother. Narayan Rao who ^vas murdered after nine months 
and his uncle Raghoba became Peshwa. But the latter was 
suspected of having brought about the death of his nephew 
and his opponents supported the claims of a posthumous 
son of Narayan Rao. Raghoba denied the pretender’s claims 
and sought the help of the English in securing the Peshwa- 
ship for himself. He signed the treaty of Surat (7th March, 
1775) with the Bombay Government and promised to cede to 
them Salsette and Bessein in return for their help. The 
English at once occupied Salsette. 

The Calcutta Government did not approve of the treaty 
of Surat and Warren Hastings described the action of the 
Bombay Government as ^ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised 
and unjust; A British Colonel was sent to Poona who con- 
eluded a fresh treaty at Purandhar with another Maratha 
leader Nana Phadnavis in March, 1776, by which the English 
gave up the cause of Raghoba, if they were allowed to retain 
Salsette. But this treaty did not find favour with the Court 
of Directors who suggested that the Surat treaty should be 
adhered to and Raghok should be backed. The ^ 

Purandhar was neither respected by the English nor y e 
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Maratliad. A pteluxt for war was found in the arrival at 
die Pcahwa’s court of a French agent who had obtained some 
concessions for his country* 

War began in 1778. The Marulhas defeated the iiiade* 
quatc force of the Bombay Government and compelled it to 
aign the disgraceful convention of Wargaon in January, 

1779, by which all the possessions obtained by the Bombay 
Government since 1773 were given up and Raghoba w’as to 
be aurrendered to the Marallias. Hastings disallowed the 
convention and in 1780 Goddard crossed the Narbada and 
captured Bas.*^ein, while Major Popham captured the fort of 
Gwalior. Hastings offered generous terms to Sindhia in 
order to detach him from the Poona court. The war was 
closed by the treaty of Salbai in May, 1782, with the help 
of Mahadji Sindhia, the ablest and most powerful among 
the Maralha chiefs. Salselle and Bessein were secured to 
tlie Kngtish. Raghoba was given a pension and the English 
were not to back his cause. .\ll territory west of the Jamna 
was restored to Sindhia. In other matter'^* the treaty restor- 
ed the status (juo. 

The treaty of Salhai placed the Anglo-Maralha relations 
on a new footing. The dominance of the English was estah- 
lislied in Indian politics. The war clearly showed Hasting/ 
organising capacity and fertility of resource. He acted with 
great promptness and supplied everjlhing that was necessary 
for the succc>sful conduct of the campaign. The position 
of Mahadji who liad hitherto acted as a vassal of the Peshwa 
was greatly strengthened and he freely pursued his own 
‘rhcmi\^ of aggrandisement for the next twelve years. 

When war broke out between England and France hi 
America in 1778, they look up arms in India also. The Second 
English selxcd Pondichcry and captured Mahe on the Malabar 
Coast which was under the protection of Haider Ali. He (17S0~^vM>. 
was greatly annoyed at this aggression hut the real cause of 
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ins displeasure was the refusal of the English to carry out 
the offensive and defensive alliance ^vhich they had con- 
cluded with Haider in J769. He nou’ realised that he could 
not gain anything by the friendship of the English. The 
Nizam ^\’ho had never approved of the English alliance with 
Raghoba induced the Maratha chiefs to join Haider in attack- 
ing the English. In 1780 Haider Ali, .at the head of a large 
body of troops, invaded the Carnatic, carrying fire and 
sword wherever he went. It was a critical situation for the 


English for war with the Maratlias was still going on. 

The Madras Government was at this time in the hands 
of highly incompetent ofiScers. Colonel Baillie who was sent 
against Haider was cut to pieces and Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic, fell into the hands of the enemy. The fortunes 
of the English were at a low ebb but Hastings acted with his 
usual boldness and vigour. He suspended the Governor of 
i^Iadras and sent Sir Eyre Coote with reinforcements from 
Bengal. Sir Eyre Coote defeated Haider Ali at Porlonovo 
(July, 1781) but the battle of Pollilor was indecisive. An- 
other battle was fought at Sholingar in which f J 

was defeated. In 1782 the treaty of Salbai was made which 
.deprived Haider of the support of the Marathas 

. War ^^’as declared against the Dutch and the ng .. 
seized the harbour of Trincomali. But Colonel Brattae 
^va« cut up in Tanjore by Tipu and al the same time Admiral 

by his son Tipu In Tip« cap 

he proceeded to lav sieae to the capital of 

Vvso« and advanced on Ha 

Tip,.. Bn, herore I*.™*™”;;’ a .he treaty 

was recalled. Negotiations for peace oe^ 
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uf Mangalore was -^gned (March 17, 178’4) by which tKe 
|ire*war conrlilioua were restored. 

Haider’:> death removed from the field of Indian politics charucicx 
i great military lcad:r and administrator. He was a man of 
uonderftd intelligence and memory and could recognise a tion of 
face even after 20 years. He made no distinction between 
Hindus and Musalmans and emjdoyed the former to lush 
ofHces. He had a arcat confidence in his i»rahman officers 
%vhom he entrusted with responsible work. His tastes were 
simple; he had no jiulate for delicacies and ate whatever was 
served on his table. He spoke little and had no liking for 
•ulfcers. His intellect was so clear that he could understand 
tlie most difficult questions of war and diplomacy witliout 
any difficulty, fie was not proud or vain and treated even 
humbler persons with gentleness. He could understand 
several languages and personallv attended to official corres- 
fiondence. He was particularly kind to horse-dealers and 
wlien a hor^e died in his dominion he paid half its price to 
die own’*r. His habits wore those of a soldier and sometimes 
he har*^h and cruel in awarding punishments. 

Haider luult uo for himself a large kingdom which at 
die time of Ids death covered {10.000 square miles and yield- 
rd a revenue of 2 crores. He personally looked into thr* 
husinr<s of the <tate and administcrod justice with great 
impartufity. He punislied corrupt officers and emplovcd in 
every department a secret writer who informed him of every- 
diiue that occurred in it. If a robbery was committed, the 
v*nar4l of that place was impaled alive without delav ffe 
>*ncn}iragrd agriculture and rommerci' and never broke faith 
with mercliants. Me kept an cificicnt nrmv and maintained 
an iron di^ciiilinc. In Id^ eyes merit was the chief test of a 
man fitness* for public office and he acted on this principle, 
?o:nrtimcs he in tlUcuise among Ifis people to ascertain 
tb.cir true condtuon Indeed, it was the force of his genius 
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that enabled him’ to 'build and maintain a large 'state in the 
midst of enemies who were constantly intriguing against him. 
affairs of Maratha and the Mysore wars drained the resources 

•Chaifc Company and the Governor-General found himself in 

■Singh. "great straits for money. In this financial distress he turned 
"to the Raja of Benares and the Begums of Oudh for help and 
coerced them to part with large sums of money. The Raja 
of Benares was a feudatory of Oudh but from 1775 he re- 
cognised the Company as his overlord. It was on this ground 
that Hastings demanded from him a large subsidy to meet 
his needs. In' 1778 Hastings demanded 5 lakhs besides the 
stipulated tribute. The demand was repeated again and Chait 
Singh paid the sura though not without a protest. The Raja 
was next required to furnish 1,000 cavalry and he complied 
with the demand. But the delay offended Hastings and he 
determined to levy upon him a fine of fifty lakhs. He started 
for Benares to punish the Raja for his contumacious conduct. 
His request for an interview at Buxar was refused and his 
explanation was considered not only unsatisfactory but' 
offensive in style. Hastings reached Benares and tried to 
arrest the Raja but his* troops rose in mutiny and the 
Governor-General’s life was so endangered that he at once 
withdrew to • Chunar and there collected some troops. The 
Raja’s forces were defeated and he fled to Gwalior. 

The affair of Chait Singh was an act of injustice and 
high-handedness. We may leave aside the question whether 
Chait Singh was a Zamindar or a Raja. According to the 
agreement of 1775 the Company ha 1 no right to demand from 
him anything more than the tribute fixed by solemn agree- * 
ment. Hastings had no right to revise the Company’s treaties 
even if he were in dire need of money. 'It was a blunder on 
his part to attempt the Raja’s arrest in his own capital. Even 
if we assume that Hastings was justified in having recourse 
' ch steps in order to replenish the finances of the 
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Comjuiiiy, wc niuil admit that the transaction was a failure. 

It hroughl no money to the Company; on the other hand it 
created great difficulties for ffastings. Chait Singh s expul* 
r-ion had a bad clTcct on the country. Ten years later the 
Commi«ioncr of Benares reported that there was unculti- 
vated land for miles and that the inhabitants were tired of 
tTii'^rule. 

The affair of the Begums of Oudb was even worse than ^a^sting* 
.-•(.n of Chait Singh. Asaf-ud-dowlah. the Nawab Wazir of 
Otidh, had not paid his subsidy to the Company for a longOudh. 
time. His mother and grandmother had in their possession 
a Jagir and a treasure amounting to £2,000,000. 

The Na^vab desired to lake this wealth of which, he 
thought, he was unjustly deprived. In 1775 the younger 
Begum gave him £300,000 on condition that he and the 
Company gave a guarantee that no further demand should 
be m.ide in future. In 1781 .Asaf-ud-dowlah again de- 
tnanded money and sugge.‘led to the Company that the treaty 
with the Begums should be cancelled and he should be 
allowed to seize their estate and treasure. Despite tiic 
guarantee that had been given, Hastings, who badly needed 
money, wrote to the British Resident to help the Nawab in 
twreing the Begums. The Nawab was an unwilling agent 
ill this transaction. He was egged on by Hastings to put 
luc'surc upon the ladies. Force was employed and their two 
miniMers were for .<omc time ' deprived of food and put in 
ifoii. They at last yielded .and money wa.s given. 

Hastings defence, was that the treasure was not iho 
rrtson.al projicrty of the Begums and that they had aided 
< ii.ait Singh in his rebellion. Whether the properly was 
per* ana! or not, the British had given a guarantee in 1775 
that no further demand would be made. Ue breach of this 
1‘lcdge iwrcclv admits of justificaUon. The second plea Is 
wb.olly b.t5clc.'.5. Tb.crc is not a shred of evddenc^ to show 
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that the Begums had taken part in Chait Singh’s rebellion. 
If Hastings was convinced of this, he should have called 
upon the Begums to explain their conduct. But he did 
nothing of the kind. Making full allowance for Hastings’^ 
financial difficulties, it must be said that the affair of Oudb 
was a sordid, shabby and sorry business.’ To squeeze- 
money out of women and eunuchs by force was an indefen- 
sible policy which will ever remain a blot on the name of 
Hastings. He had accepted from the Nawab in 1781 a bribe 
of £100,000 and though the money was spent for the benefit 
of The Company, it explains his relentless attitude towards 
the Begums. 

The Supreme Court was established by the Regulating Act 
of 1773. The Judges who were appointed by the Crown dis- 
regarded the authority of the Council. As the Jurisdictions 
qf the Court and Council were not defined, conflicts became 
inevitable. The people suffered much from their quarrels, 
especially the Zamindars and peasants. The court inter- 
fered in revenue matters and set at naught the authority of 
the Council. The proceedings of the court were arbitrary 
and the Judges were highly unpopular. The Indians were 
treated cruelly and the administration became notoriously 
inefficient. In 1781 the constitution of the Court was 
amended. The Governor-General and the Council were not 
subject to the Court except in matters relating to British sub- 
lects. Revenue matters were entirely excluded from the 
iurisdiction of the Court. All inhabitants of Calcutta were 
placed under the Court but the Hindus and Muhammadans 
were to be sroverned by their own laws in civil matters. 

The evils of the .Regulating Act were clearly manifest in 
the administration. The /members of Parliament began to 
take a keen interest in Indian affairs and wished to make a 
better provision for'their manag:ement. Fox brought forward, 
his fampus India Bill in 1783. but it was defeated through the 
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king^s intervention. In 1784 Pitt’s India Bill was passed 
which brought about important changes in the consUtuUom 
and policy of the B)asl India Company. 

A Board of Control consisting of sLx comraissioacrs was 
set up in England to superintend the civil and military' 
affairs of the Company. It was to have complete conlroJ* 
over all correspondence to and from India. A Committee' 
of Secrecy was appointed which forwarded the confidential 
orders of the Board to India without informing llie Directors. 

The Governor-General’s Council was to consist of three 
members and the subordinate presidencies were placed 
under Bengal. The Governor- Gericral and his Council were 
strictly forbidden to make war or peace with the Indian 
princes without the permission of the Court of Directors. 

Hastings was recalled in 1785. On his return home 
was tried by Parliament for high crimes and misdemeanours HastinK*. 
in India. After seven years’ prolonged agony he was 
acquitted on all counts. The East India Company granted 
him a pension and he passed the rest of his days in peaceful 
retirement in his ancestral home at Dalysford. 

Hastings was a man of extraordinary abilities, cSl 

energy and undaunted courage. By sheer dint of merit he Haatingt. 
had risen from a clerk to the position of Governor-General of 
India. He was endowed by nature with a great capacity for 
organisation and a talent for war and diplomacy. He served 
the interests of his country well. He founded for her a domi- 
nion in the east and successfully overcame dilTiculties winch 
seemed well-nigh insuperable. It is true he did many things 
that are hard to justify. He was utterly unscrupulous about 
the means he employed to attain his end. He was not always 
straight in money matters and accepted ricli gifts in spite of 
the orders of the Directors to the contrary. Ilis devotion to 
duty was so great that he persevered in his task in spite of the 
venomous hostility of his colleagues. Even the trial failed to 
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Chronological Summary 


-arrca Hastings becomes Governor of Be. 
eath of Pesbwa Madho Rao 
Treaty of Benares 
Bohilla War 


The ReguJating Act 
Battle of Afirankatra 
Treaty of Surat 
Treaty of Purandhar 
Convention of Wargaon 
Treaty of Salbai 
Death of Haider Ali 
Battle of Portonovo 
Capture of Bednur by Tipt: 
Treaty of Mangalore 
Pitt's India Act 
-Recall of^ Hastings 


A.B. 
... 1772 
... 1772 
... 1773 
... 1773-74 
... 1773 
... 1774 
... 1775 
... 1776 
... 1779 
... 1782 
.. 1782 
.. 1782 
I. 1783 
.. 1784 
. 178*4 
. 1785 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


the forward policy— the fall of the 

MAIIATHAS 

(1786—1828) 

Up to the year 1786 the Company had been reluclani lo A new 
Tnake conqae^ts. Bui henceforward the progress and expan- ' 
sioii of the British tlomiiiiou was rapid and uninlerrupled* 

The Director.^ enjoined upon their Governors-General noii- 
intervention in Indian ufTairs but tlie conditions ii* which they 
were placed made it impossible for thetn to look on >vdlh 
their hands fi^d. Cornuallis, Wellesley and Lord Haslini^s 
were great generals as \\‘ell as administrator They (ought 
maqy wars, restored order in the country and in this they 
were helped by the (!?ssension< of the Mnratluis, the indus- 
trial growth and prosperity of the British people and their 
mastery of the seas. The wars of Napoleon produced their 
effect in India but the British dominions were well protected. 

The Indian powers were crushed; the elements of lawlessness 
were sternly suppressed and important administrative reforms 
were undertaken. 

Hastings was succeeded by Maepherson, senior member 
of Council. He remained in olTice for a year and a half but important; 
did not achieve any success. The Directors then sent out [ 1000 ^^' 
Lord Cornwallis who was a tried soldier as Governor-GencraL Chnnur 
In 1786 an Act was passed by which the Governor-General 
was made the Commander-in-Chief of the army and was given 
the power to overrule the majority of Ids Council in case of 
emergency. This greatly improved the position of the 
Governor-General and he was no longer like his predecessor 
at the mercy of his Councillors. 
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There are three achievements which will always be men-' 
tioned to the credit of Lord Cornwallis— the reform of the- 
Company’s service, the permanent settlement of Bengal and: 
the changes in the judicial system. He was well-fitted to deal 
with these problems being a man of wide experience and un- 
doubted integrity without any personal ambition. The Com- 
pany s servants still carried on private trade and resorted 
to shifty devices to increase their income, Cornwallis found 
on his arrival that 'almost all the collectors were engaged in 
private trade under the name of some relative or friend. 
With chaTacterislic boldness he put down illicit gains, substi- 
tuted fixed salaries for cc.,. missions and separated the exec- 
utive and judicial functions of the Company's servant. He 
committed a blunder in excluding Indians from the adminis- 
tration. He had a poor opinion of their character and capa- 
city and in this he was entirely mistaken. 


rermanenc^ ( Warren Hastings had made a settlement with the farmers 
revenue for 5 years. This system did not work well 
yf and the fanners who offered high bids were in arrears and 
^oppressed the people. Agriculture and trad'' declined and 
^ /the Zamindars and tenants both were impoverished. In 1784 
the Directors restored the annual settlement again and they* 


were asked by Parliament to evolve a permanent system. 
Two years later the ten-year settlement was made with the 
Zamindars and it was to be made permanent if it worked 
satisfactorily. .Lord Cornwallis studied the whole question 
with the help of Sir John Shore, a capable Bengal Civilian, 
who expressed his opinion against settling the revenue for 
.•ver. Lord Cornwallis differed from this view and in' 1793 
*he revenues of 'Bengal were permanently settled. 

This reformVnffected the position of three parties— the 
.state, ihe ZaniiniJars and the tenants. The state suffered a 
heavy loss beeaiise it could not enhance its revenue in future 
even if the value of land rose higher. But it escaped from 
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ihe worry of periodical assessment and collection. The posi- 
tion of the Zamindars improved considerably. Their wealth 
and prosperity increased and their loyalty strengthened the 
British Government. Bengal became the richest and the most 
flourishing province in India. Much land was brought under 
cultivation and the Zamindars obtained high rents. The 
accumulation of capital in the hands of the Zamindars has ^ 
given a great impetus to trade and commerce. 

But the tenants did not benefit by this reform. They were 
still rack-rented and treated ill. The agents of wealthy land- 
lords oppressed them and lliey were powerless to seek redress 
in courts of law. Their rights were frequently ignored and 
little was done to improve their condition. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1859 had to he passed to protect them against 
’the exactions of their landlords. 

Lord Cornwallis organised the judicial system on the Judid 
European model. Europeans were appointed as Judges and 
Indians were employed to expound the Hindu and Muham- 
•madan law in all the courts. Justice was made easy and 
•cheap. The Collectors of revenue were no longer allowed 
to administer justice. 

Several kinds of courts were established. The Amins 
and Munsifs tried petty cases and were allowed a small com-* 
mission on the number of cases they tried. There were Dis- 
trict Courts presided over by English judges with Indian 
assessors, four provincial courts each under three European 
judges, the court of appeal or the Sadr Nizamat Adalat con- 
sisting of the Governor-General and members of his Council. 

The criminal courts were similarly organized. The judge! 

•of the provincial Civil Courts went on circuit visiting 
different districts and trying criminal cases in jails. Appeals 
from these decisions were heard by the Sadr Nizamat Adalat - 
consisting of the Governor-General assisted by Muslim law 
•officers. 
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I^e drawbacks of the Cornwallis system are clear. He 
excluded the Indians from the judiciary and thus made It 
more expensive and less efficient because the Europeans 
judges were ignorant of the language and customs of the 
people arid the, conditions of the country. The procedure • 
followed in these courts was foreign and slow and resulted 
In much hardship to the people. The abolition of fees 
made justice so cheap that litigation increased and the courts 
were over-burdened with work. • 

Cornwallis wanted to follow the policy laid dovm in 
Pitt’s India Act but circumstances made it impossible for 
him to do so. He refused to assist the son of Shah Alam in 
recovering the throne of Delhi and adroitly kept out of such 
complications. But war with Tipu became unavoidable. In 
1787 he had sent envoys to Turkey and France to make 
allowances against the British, Two years later he attacked 
the Raja of Travancore who was an ally of the English. The 
Raja ivas to blame for he had given shelter to refugees from 
the Malabar Coast. Cornwallis formed a triple alliance with 
the Nizam and the Peshwa in 1790 and declared war against 
Tipu. 

The Madras Government sent General Meadows to con- 
duct the campaign but he was not very successful. 
Cornwallis then took the command in person. He occupied 
Bangalore and advanced on Seiringapatam. Preparations ■ 
for a siege were made but negotiations for peace began and a 
treaty was concluded with Tipu.. He agreed to give a portion 
of his kingdom yielding revenue amounting to a crore of 
rupees, to pay an indemnity of three crores and to give two 
of his sons as hostages. Tlie territory taken from him was 
divided among the allies. 

Mahadji Sindhia had saved the Mughal emperor from 
the Rohilla chief Ghulam Qadir who was tortured to death by 
him. He had suppressed the Rajputs and defeated HolkaPs 
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army at Lakheri in 1792. He knew the power of the English 
and organised a large army trained according to European 
methods. He had in his service capable French generals, the 
, chief of whom was De Boigne, Mahadji wielded much 

influence in political affairs and was the most powerful ' 
among the Maratha chiefs, , died in 1794 and was sue* 
ceeded by Daulai Rao Sindhia, 

Mahadji Sindhia was a farsighted and sagacious states- 
man. He was the architect of his fortune and exercised a 
considerable influence on Indian politics as long as he lived. 
He had a rare capacity for leadership and greatly improved 
the efficiency of his armies by adopting European methods, 
Mahadji was ambitious but he knew his limitations. He was 
restless and revengeful but his practical good sense 
saved him from adopting unfair means to achieve his 
object. 

The Charter of the Company was renewed for another 
twenty years. The merchants of England wanted to have a 
share in the Indian trade but the principle of private trade 
was not accepted, and the privileges of the ’ Company were 
continued. Certain rules were made regarding the Civil 
Service. Lord Cornwallis retired in 1793 and was succeeded 
by Sir John Shore. 

Sir John Shore was not fit for the high office to which he 
was appointed. He followed Pitt’s India Act to the letter and 
by his timidity brought about disastrous results. The Nizam 
was an ally of the English. When the Maralhas invaded his 
territories (1795) he asked for British help. The Governor- 
General, dreading a* war with the Maratha Confederacy, 
decided to keep aloof with the result that the Nizam was 
defeated in the battle of Kharda. He had to pay a heavy 
indemnity and surrender half of his kingdom to the 
Marathas. The prestige of the English was lowered bv this 
•conduct and the Nizam became their enemy. The dissensions 
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vof the Marathas and the incapacity of the Indians to act 
together saved the British power from destruction. 

Encouraged by these circumstances Tipu sent missions 
to France and Afghanistan with a view to turn out the 
English but at this juncture fortune favoured them* 
Zamanshah, the ruler of Afghanistan, who had invaded the 
Punjab was called back on account of some trouble in the 
western part of his dominions. The differences between the 
Sikhs and the Afghans saved the frontier provinces from 
foreign invasions. 

The presence of Zamanshah at Lahore induced Sir John 
'Shore to adopt a firm policy in regard to Oudh. Asaf-ud* 
dowlah died in 1707 and was succeeded by a reputed son who 
was thoroughly worthless. The Governor-General placed on 
the throne Saadat AH Khan, the brother of the late Nawab. He 
•entered into a treaty with the English by whic*. he agreed to 
pay 76 lakhs a year and to cede the fort of Allahabad, while 
the English undertook to give him military aid whenever he 
needed it. 

Shore’s administration clearly brought out two things. 
The first was the impossibility of the policy of non-inter\'en» 
tion. The second was the unfitness of a member of the 
permanent service to occupy the high office of the Governor- 
^General of India. 

Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General again but 
, he declined to rome and the office was conferred on Lord 
^ Wellesley in 1798. 

Richard Colley Wellesley, Earl of Morington, was ap- 
pointed Governor-General at the age of 37. He was a 
statesman of bold imagination and imperial conceptions. 
He came to India at a time when the policy of neutrality had 
, failed and a change was needed. England was at this time 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with France. Its new 
_^leader Napoleon Bonaparte was forming grand schemes of 
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conquest both in the. east and west. Lord Wellesley clearly 
^w that neutrality in such circumstances was impossible.' 
He determined to crush the Indian powers and establish 
British supremacy all over India. During his seven years’ 
stay in our country he pursued a high-handed policy and 
subdued one prince after another. His task was not an easy 
one. Tipu was a mortal enemy of the English. He was now 
intriguing with foreign powers to turn the English out of 
■India. The Nizam had lost all faith in the English after 
ihe battle of Kharda. He had negotiated with France and 
accepted a French force at his court. The Maratha Con- 
federacy was still powerful. Sindhia possessed large 
territories and his army was in no way inferior to that of 
the British. 

The internal condition of the company was bad enough. 
Its servants quarrelled among themselves and disobeyed their 
superiors. The finances too were at a low ebb and there was 
not much money left in the treasury. Lord Wellesley 
decided to deal with the situation with his characteristic 
energy and vigour. 

Tipu was clearly hostile to the English. He had sent 
envoys to France and other foreign countries to seek help- 
against them. A French force came to Mysore in April, 1798 
for his help. This was not all. The situation in Europe at 
this time was serious. Napoleon Bonaparte was invading 
Egypt and had designs on India. Lord Wellesley demanded 
absolute submission from Tipu but the latter tried to put him 
off by insincere expressions of goodwill. The Governor- 
General at once declared war and mobilised his forces. In 
fact he had already decided to dethrone Tipu and his family. 
In his own mind he was convinced that the French danger 
could be avoided only by putting an end to the power of 
Mysore. He had opened negotiations with the family of the 
ancient Rajas whom he intended to place upon the throne. 
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Two of Tipu’s loyal officers were in communication with 
English. 

Lord Wellesley entered into a treaty with the Nizam 
(September, 1798) by which he became entirely dependent on 
the English. The Marathas were too shrewd to be drawn 
into the meshes of Wellesley’s diplomacy and they kept 
aloof. 

Lord Harris who commanded the main army assisted by 
the Nizam’s forces marched towards Mysore from the east,, 
while a small force under Stuart advanced from the west. 
Tipu fought with great courage but he was defeated at 
Malavali by Harris and driven into Seringapatam which was 
taken by storm on May 4, 1799. Tipu rejected the terms 
offered to him by the English and died fighting valiantly 
beneath the walls of his fortress. 

The territories of Tipu were divided among the allies. 
The Nizam was given certain districts on the north-cast but 
the Marathas refused to accept a conditional gift. The Com- 
pany annexed to its territories Kanara on the west, 
Coimbatore on the south and some districts in the east 
together with the fortress of Seringapatam. The kingdom 
was given to a child of the Hindu family whom Haider Ali 
had dispossessed and Purnia was appointed to carry on the 
business of government. Tipu’s sons were granted liberal 
pensions. 

Tipu was a great ruler, warrior and leader of men. He 
introduced many reforms in his state and devoted himself 
with great zeal and vigour to the business of government. 
He was a man of literary tastes and could speak fluently in 
Persian, Kanarese and Urdu. He had a large library which 
was after his death transferred to Calcutta. He was not a 
cruel fanatic as is shown by his gifts to Hindu maths and 
temples. But he lacked the commanding ability, foresight 
and judgment of his father and was seldom right in hif? 
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estimate of character. As Wilks says, the one was bom to 
create an empire and the other to lose it, 

Tipu’s fail was due to the treachery of his allies and his 
own mistaken calculations. He had no knowledge of 
European politics and did not understand whether France 
could help him in driving the English out of India, 

After Tipu’s fall Lord Wellesley resolved to revise the 
old treaty , with , the Nizam and the Marathas. It was at this 
time that he developed his favourite scheme of subsidiary 
alliances. It was not a new policy. Clive and Hastings had 
followed it in the past In the beginning the Indian rulers 
to whom they afforded military protection had to pay money 
and when he fell into arrears he was called upon to cede 
territory* Lord Wellesley elaborated the plan further. The 
Indian prince who entered into the alliance had to accept the 
British as the paramount power. He was not allowed to 
make war or peace with any foreign power. He had to 
employ British troops in his service and to pay the cost of 
their maintenance. He was not to employ any foreigner in 
his service and he was required to keep a British resident at 
his court. 

These alliances greatly strengthened the position of the 
English. They became the paramount power in India and they 
had at' their beck and call a large body of well-trained troops 
for whom they w^ere not required to pay anything. The 
British control of the foreign policy of their allies dispelled 
all fear of a European invasion. Lord Wellesley acted 
harshly in forcing these alliances on Indian Princes who 
easily came under his influence by reason of their incom 
petence, selfishness and intrigues. 

The effect of these treaties on the princes was pernicious. 
Secure from foreign invasion and internal revolt,, they became 
worthless in character. The administration was neglected 
and the people lost all self-respect. Energy and vigour 
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religion was not of a primitive type. They worshipped gods 
some of whom were adopted by the Aryans afterwards. 

As they spread in the country, they mixed up with the 
aborigines in the South among whom they married and 
gradually became dark in complexion on account of exposure 
to; the sun. They did not burn their dead like the Aryans; 
they buried them in coffins with arms and offerings of food. 
This practice probably they brought from their original home 
and maintained until their acceptance of the religion of the 



Eiepfaant-shaped Funeral Vase found 
in South India. 


The Dravidians successfully imposed their language, 
manners and religion upon the aborigines whom they con- 
quered. The language spoken by the Dravidians of the North 
was very much like modern Brahui,* the language of Central 
Baluchistan. The Dravidians of Central India spoke a 
language which resembled modern Telugu. In the South the 

F. 2 
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languages prevalent are Tamil. Kanarese and Malayalam- 
a. branches of the Dravidian language. So great was the 
influence of the Dravidian civilization that the aborigines gave 
up t leir native tongue and adopted in everj’- way the ways 
and practices of their conquerors. The result of this is that 
the Dravidian languages are spoken by men who do not 
nelon.s; to the same race. 




The Iron 
Age. 


Conch-shell Bangles. 

Next came another race from across the Pamirs .who 
used *implements of iron and gradually spread over the ^ 
Maratha country and through the forest tracts of the Central 
Provinces in Bengal. They were soon mixed up with the 
Dravidians and were absorbed by .them. Their conquest was 
short-liyed and did not produce much effect. In Mesopotamia 
the Sumerians ^vere driven out by men of the Semitic race 
who were afterwards known as Akkadians, and Sumerian or 
Dravidian culture was forgotten in that country. But m 
India the Dravidians 'resisted their conquerors successfully 
and preserved their culture till the days of the rise of 
Buddhism. 
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That the non- Aryans inhabiting the Indus Valley were Mohenjodarfii 
highly civilised is revealed by the discoveries of Mohenjodaro 
(literally, mound of the dead) in the Larkana district of Sind, 

Excavations there have brought to light relics of what was 
once a big flourishing city with beautiful houses, public 
places, drains and baths ^ 



Gold Jewellery (Mohenjodaro), 

Of the minor things found, there may be mentioned tBa 
images of men and gods, ornaments of gold and other metals, 
..parlous implements and , furniture of every-day use. The 
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people knew the use oi metai* ujiu minerals, built fine houses, 
prepared cloth both of cotton and w'ool and doinSIicated 
animals. Xhe valley seems to have been rich in the fine 
■^breed of cattle which is wholly different from the humped 
/small cattle of Central India and the Deccan. Their lifedike 
' engravings on seals show what perfection had been attained 
in the breed of these magnificent creatures. The dress of the 
people was simple; the male dress among the upper classes 



Mohenjodaro Script and Seals. 

of two garments, a skirt fastened round to the waist 
I^d pkin shawl or scarf drawn over the left and under the 
right shoulder so as to leave the right arm free Men wore 
short Leards. and whiskers and sometimes shaved the upF^ 
lio. Among the lower classes men went about naked whi 
women used only a narrow loin-cloth. Ornaments were 
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worn by all classes alike; necklaces, ear-rings, finger-riuj^r 
^ve^e .used by both men and women and bangles, girdles, and 
anklets' by women only. The r eligion of tliese people con- 
sisted in the worship of trees, the mother-Go^dess and the 
phallui” (Siva). Animal worship seSns to have been 
prevalent as is shown by engravings on seals.^j^Bathing was 
looked upon as a religious duty and much 'attention was 
paid to the construction of bath^ The art of writing was 
known to these people. A large number of seals, with 
v/ritings on them have been discovered both at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. The writing resembles the , picture-writing 
of Egypt. , . ^ . 



It is not easy to .say how the men of the Indus Valley 
-disposed of thei£^e£^. ihere was no one practice which 
•they followTd. Probably b urial and cremation both prevail- 
'cd among tliem 
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Whether the authors of this civilization ivere Oravidians 
is still a disputed point, but they were certainly connected with 
the Sumerians of Babylonia (Mesopotamia). Experts declare 
that the relics of Mohenjodaro are to be dated about B.C. 3250 . 
But the culture which they represent must have existed for 
many centuries. Similar discoveries have also been made at 
Harappa (Montgomery district in the Punjab) and other places 
in the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. This shows that the 
civilization extended over a very wide belt of land. 

But this tribe, like all the other tribes of Northern India, 
had to yield place to the Aryans who began to pour into the 
Punjab from Central Aria whence they migrated eastward and 
soiithvard. 
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COMING OF THE ARYANS-THEIR CONQUEST 
and EXPANSION 

Scholars are divided as to the originial home of the 
Aryans, lived near 'the Danube in the plains 

of Austria-Hungary where tjhe country is large enough to 
maintain a population, w^hile others point to Southern Russia 
as cheir earliest cradle. Some like Mr. Tilak are of opinion 
that 'their home was in 'the Arctic regions, others say that it 
^vlas in the steppes of Central Asia. There are yet others 
who think that the Aryans were the earliest inhahitants of 
this country and from here they migrated' to the other parts 
of the world. Another view held by many at one time is that 
they lived in the steppes of Central Asia and left itheir home- 
land eihhkt on account of natural restlessness or in search of 
better pasturedands for their cattle. They were a tall, fair- 
complexioued, long-nosed, nomadic race and spoke a language 
which is oonnected with the ancient European languages such 
as Greek and Latin and the modern 'languages such as English, 
French, German and Russian. From the similarity of certain 
words an these languages at appears ^hat at one time the 
ancestors of the modern Europeans and Indians lived in one 
place and the general opinion is that the place was some- 
wihere in Central Asia. 

In Asia the earliest mention of them is to be found in 
insoripbions belonging to the middle of the third millennium 
B.C. They came to Asia Minor as horse-dealers farom Central. 
Ask and conquered Asia Minor and Mesopotaima and founded 
kingdoms for themselves. In Babylonian histoiry they were 
called the Mitannis and. their kings had names resembldn^^ 
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Aryan names such as Dushrata (Dasharatha) and Smvardata 
Jbarvadalta). They worshipped the same gods as the Aryans 
such as the Sun, Varuna, Indra and Marutas as is proved by 
Ae inscriptions discovered at Boghaz-koi and the letters of ' 
Tell.El-Amarna. Names like Shurias (Sun), Mamtlash are 
the same^as the Sanskrit Surya and Marutas (the ;vind-gods) 
and Simalid may he the snow-qlad Himalaya. There is reason 
to- believe that the tribes ivho destroyed the civilization of 
Mesopotamia in the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
were the same, people as the ancestors of the Aryans who 
conquered the Dravidians of India and composed the 
Vedas. 

Another branch of the Aryans settled in the fertile plains 
of Iran and came to be known as the Indo-Iranian group. At 
first there was no line of demarcation between these two 
groups. They worshipped the same gods in the same - 
manner. In course of time the Persian group changed, and 
the names also began to lose similarity. Sometime before 
the sixth century B.C. they changed their religion and' began 
to worship the sun and fire ivliich they regarded' as the re- 
presentatives of the Supreme God Ahura Mazda. 

Th- Aryan Aryans did not migrate to uninhabited areas but to 

the lands where they had a hard struggle with the people who 
had already settled there. Often the fight was hard and bitter 
and the lot of the conquered tribes was one of great misery 
and hardship. Their migration was not in a mass like that 
of an invading host but in wave after wave, and fighting 
almost always preceded colonisation. In some cases the non* 
Aryans adopted Aryan language and culture and even their 
gods, blit in many cases they were deprived of their lands and 
' ' goods and reduced to the status of subjects. It is impossible 

to determine exactly the date of Aryan migration but in the 
present state of our knowledge it cannot be dated earlier than 

B.C. 
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The Aryans entered through^^^gh^istan^^^ 

Khaibar Pass. Their occupation of Afghanistan is proved by* 
the mention in the Rigveda of the Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastu 
(Swat), the Krumu (Kurram) and the Gomatl (Gomal) rivers. 
It took them a lon g time to establish their mastery„pv^^^^ 
non-Aryans and the fight miglS have la^ed 
years. Ultimately, hoivever, fortune favoured the neiv-comers, 
Snd they obtained a firm foothold in the Punjab ^cno^vn to the 
Vedic Indians by the uRine of Saptasindhu.* Their first 
settlements iv^ere in this country where they lived for a very 
long time. Wh en the Aryans ca me_to_Indm, they were 
divided into* small tribes each ruled over by its chief or king. 
Their conquest was entirely due to their superior physical 
force. They were not civilized. Their religio]rwas*^iniitiye^ 
and consisted in the worship of the pov^rs of nature which 
they dreaded. They possessed no coins and knew little of 
trade. The practice of barter was common among them and 
transactions were effected through the medium of cows. The 
wealth of the chief or tribal leader consisted of his cattle. 
They burnt their dead and deposited the ashes and bones in 
an urn and buried them in a tomb. In the beginning the 
Aryans had no caste system . .amongst, them. 

The Aryans were divided into a number of tribes and they 
remained separate and distinct for a long time. The names 
of these tribes are found in the Vedic literature and many of 
the districts of Afghanistan are named after them. Of the 
many tribes mentioned in the Rigveda the most important were 

* The seven rivers of the Punjab mentioned in the Rigveda are 

(1) The Sindhu or the Indus ; (2) the 'Vitasta or the Jbelum ; 
(4) the Asiknl or the Chenab ; (4) the Parushni or the 
B>avi ; (5) the Vipa6 or the Beas ; (6) the SutudrI or the 
Sutlej ; (7) and the Saraswati which flowed midway 

between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The last was by far 
the most important of all these rivers. 
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;the Bharatas who dwelt in the country later known as 
Brahroavarta, the Matsyas who occupied the lands now known 
as Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur, the Anus and Druhuyus in 
the Punjab, the Turvas as in the south-east, the-Yadus in the 
^ west and the Purus who settled in the country round the river 
Saraswati. The last five are frequently mentioned in the 
Rigveda. The Purus were a great and powerful tribe as is 
shown by the large number of the names of its members both 
royal and others. Besides these there were many other tribes 
of whom mention will be made in giving an account of the 
further expansion of the Aryans. The trib es f reque ntly 
fought amon g themselves for power. The Rigveda mentions ~ 
the fight of Suclas, Tang of~tfie~Tirtsu family among the 
Bharata tribe, against ten other tribes of the north-west under 
the leadership of the Purus for mastery in the Punjab. The 
quarrel between the Bharatas and the Ten Tribes was about 
the choice of the priest. At first Viswamitra, a king of the 
Kusika clan, was the priest of the Bharatas and under his 
leadership they fought successfully against their enemies. 
But after some time Viswamitra was deposed and a Brahmana 
of the Vasishtha clan was chosen as priest. Enraged by this 
deposition Visvamitra organized a coalition of the Ten Tribes 
of the Western Punjab against the Bharatas, but the allies 
were defeated by King Sudas on the banks of the Parushni 
(Ravi) and several chiefs and over six thousand warriors were 
killed in battle. This victory gave pre-eminence to the 
Bharatas in the Punjab who had become very powerful. 
There was nothing to check their progress eastwards to the 
Yamuna. In course of time their power declined and the 
Purus and_Jairus...taQk_theiE-place. They were jiltimaleix, 
mer^ into one_ tribe known_by the, jatter name (the Kurus) 
and became famous in the lalef Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
as the chief pioneers of Vedic culture. Gr&dually the \yho^ 

of the Punjab came under AryanJnfijejme the 
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centre of j^yan civilization. It,was from there that Aryan 
culture penetrated to the rest of Northern India. 

Gradually,^ as ' the ' Aryans e^^ them^ 

selv es int Oj^ castes,accc>rding to oc cu pations. When they had 
permanently settled, they were still compelled to fight with 
the aborigines and the Dravidians whom they called, the 
Nishadas,^.^Dasas or DasyusT^The chief distinction between 
the Dasa and Arya was that of Varna (colour) and the black 
colour is unq uestion a^_jme„oL.the_nmm_ba^^^^ of tho caste 
system. Second to colour was the hatred towar ds the man 
who did not recognize the Aryan gods. Those who went to 
fight came to be called the Kshatras and those that remained 
at home to till the lands were known as the Visas. Later on, 
the functions of the priests were separated from the 
functions of the Visas and the Kshatras. But there is no 
evidence to show that the castes were hereditary in the Rig- 
vedic period. The Brahmana priest was not necessarily the 
member of a hereditary class but the term could be applied 
to any person who was endowed with intellect ,and virtue. 
The priests became powerful and claimed to defeat the 
enemy in battle by their spells and incantations." As time 
passed, a fourth caste sprang up. It consisted of the Sudras, 
who were members of the tribes defeated and conquered by 
the Aryans and admitted into their social system. Originally 
they were looked upon as a servile caste by the higher orders 
hut in course of time their usefulness was recognized, and 
they became the artisans and workmen of the community. 
Certain rights were conceded to them and their welfare was 
well looked after by the members of the conquering class. 

The Indo-Aryans greatly increased their strength by the 
absorption of foreign elements. They married among the 
dark-skinned original inhabitants^ of the*^and[ and admitted 
into their body many tribes of foreign origin. Gradually the 
lan d now known as the United Provinces. was colonized."”" In 
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f important kingdoms arose in what was 

called the Madhyadesa or the Middle Country extending. from 
the Saraswatl an the north to Allahabad and a part of Bihar 
in the east. The kingdoms which deserve to be mentioned 
were those .of the Kurus at Thanesar, the Panclialas in 
Rohilkhand and the interior of the Doab, the Matsyas 
in Jaipur and Alwar, the Surasenas at Mathura, the 
Kosalas in Oudh, the Kasis in Benares and the Videhas 
in the’ modern Tirhut and Darbhanga districts. The 
tract of land between the Saraswati and the Drshadvati 
{Chautaji^ became known as the Brahmavarta or Kuru* 
kshetra. Western India also felt the impact of the Aryans 
and we read of kings in Malwa and Surashtra and the Indus 
Valley conforming to the Aryan ritual. The South-East Bihar 
and Bengal long remained outside the pale of Aryan inHuence 
but even there the aborigines had to submit to and acknowledge 
the supremacy of the conquerors. The latter established 
kingdoms such as Anga (Bihar), Vanga (Bengal), Pundra 
(North Bengal), Suhma (South Bengal) and Kalinga, Tlie 
Deccan or Dakshinapatha was the last to he subdued. It was 
during the period* of the later Vedic texts that the Aryans 
crossed the Vindhyas and penetrated into that region. They 
established their settlements and in course of time powerful 
kingdoms were founded. A large part of the Deccan still 
remained, covered with deep forests and inhabited by abori- 
ginal races, and in the Ramayana we see an attempt to bring 
it under the influence of Aryan civilization. In conquering 
these countries the Aryans had invariably to come in contact 
with the non-Aryans; intermarriages were frequent and a new 
civilization, containing a very large admixture of non-Aryan 
features, came into being. The^Drayi^n^gradua^^^^ 

Aryan, names, customs, reMgion andjorae of their gods were 
'alsb ■accepted Indo-Aryan priests. Tlie caste system 
was modified and new’ castes w'cre formed. 
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No tribe has ever come to India to go back to its original 

land, so tKaFtHe^^opulatidn of ^IndiaT^il^e bar' religion, is a- 

mixed" one. We have seen above that the Bhils and Santhals 
of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, as well as the Tamils and Telugus 
of the Far South are descendants of the pre- Aryan races of 
India. Aryan blood is the greatest in the Punjab and 
Kashmir, while it is scantier in Bengal and the Deccan. In 
Assam ^and“' the north-eastern part of Bengal there are ele- 
ments of the Mongolian blood, which shows that in ancient 
times those regions were inhabited by Mongolians, i.e., the 
people of Tibet and Burma, 

Of the later immigrants, the Greeks, Sakas, Kushans and 
Huns, who began to flock to India from the second century 
B.C., we shall hear in their proper places. They, did not 
influence Hindu culture in any remarkable manner; on the 
contrary they themselves became Indianized in no time. In 
the eighth century A.D. a large number of Persians left their 
home to escape from religious persecution, and settled in 
Gujarat and Bombay. They now form a very rich, flourish- 
ing and influential community of India and are known as 
the Parsis, The Parsis follow the religion of Zarathustra 
and worship the fire in their temples. 
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the culture and civilization of the 

VEDIC AGE 

The Vedas, the oldest literature of the Indo- Aryans, are 
regarded by the orthodox Hindus as being as old as creation 
and as being uttered by Brahma, the Creator. The word 
Veda literally means knowledge. It does not signify a single 
book like the Quran or the Bible. It is a collective name for ' 
a mass of literature which has grown up in course of many 
centuries. Some European scholars are of opinion that there 
are portions of the Vedas which were composed by the Aryans 
even when they had not separated, but this does not seem to 
be correct. The Vedas were composed on the Indian soil and 
by about B.C, 800 the composition of the whole of the Vedic 
literature was complete. 

The Vedas are four in number, the Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
Samaveda and Atharvaveda. Every Veda has three divi- 
sions : — 

1. The hymn part which is called the SamIutS of which 
we shall hear presently. 

2. The Brahmanas which are prose texts and explain 
the Samhita in relation to sacrifieial rites and to secret mean- 
ing of the latter. The Brahmanas furnisli evidence of the 
spread of Indo-Aryan colonization. From them we learn 
that the Indo-Aryan civilizatio:. gradually spread along the 
valley of the Ganges and the Yamuna as far as Benares. 

3. The Aranyakas and Upanishads are pliilosophical 
treatises, declaring that the world is tlie manifestation of the 
Supreme Being, which is present in every atom of the Urn- 
verse, Tlie Aranyakas are so holy that they can be read only 
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in forests and hence their name. The tJpanishads are ■written 
an clear language and simple style and are greatly admired 
all over, the world. Schopenhauer, the great German philo- 
sopher, wrote about them, “In the whole, wo rid there is no 
study except that of the originals so beneficial and so elevat- 
ing as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death.” The Upanishads 
show that at the time when they were composed, the Indo- 
Aryans had .made great progress in civilization and their 
priests had begun to modify the religion of their ancestors. 

The hymns of the Vedas were composed by Rishis or 
sages such as Vasishtha, Viswamitra, Jamadagni, Atri, 
Agastya, etc. The popular belief of the Hindus, however, 
is that the Vedas are eternal and iv^ere revealed to the Rishis. 
The Veda is designated as the Sruti, f.e., that which is heard. 

The Rigveda Samhitd is the oldest piece of the Vedic 
literature. It consists of 1028 hymns {Suktd)^ each hymn con- 
taining several verses (mantra), addressed to the various 
deities to please them. The Saihhita is divided into ten books 
(Mandala). The Yajurv^eda Samjiitd contains many liymns 
and verses from the Rigveda as well as many prose-pieces 
meant for use in sacrifices. The Sdmaveda consists of a col- 
lection of verses which were chanted by priests at the Soma 
sacrifices., These verses are taken mostly from the Rigveda 
and have only been arranged in a different order. They are 
important for the history of Indian music and throw light 
on the growth of sacrificial ceremonies but their literary value 
is practically nothing. The Atharvaveda Saihhitd contains 
some of the Suktas of the Rigveda, some of the hymns of the 
Samaveda and is a miscellaneous collection of prose 
and versed It deals . largely with magic spells and 
witchcraft by which demons and enemies could be destroyed 
and success and prosperity could be achieved. For long it 
was not given a place in Vedic literature' 
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Vedas. finest °f all other Vedas, though it is 

impossible to fix the date \vhen it was Vomposear It^earlie^t 
portions go back to about B.C. 2500, though som^portion^ 1 
may be as late as B.C. 800. The other Vedas might have been 
composed from B.C. 1500 to B.C. 800. During this long 
period, the society and religion changed considerably, and 
therefore what is true in the early Vedic period is not neces- 
sarily true in the later age. The customs of the early period 
must not be thought to have existed also in the later period. 

Social ^ .The organization of the Vedic society was primitive. The 

^ clans and tribes definitely settled in the country and gave up* 

their nomadic habits. The unit of society was the ^joint 

fai^y,^ — The families forrhed a village or Grama and a 
number of villages were grouped into a Vis or district. 
These latter formed a Jana or tribe iv^ith a king at its head. - 
The tribes were divided into a number of classes. The chief 
classes were the Brahmanas, Kshatras and Visas. There was 
no rigid distinction between these castes. A Brahraana could 
he a Kshatriya and a KsHatriya could attain to Brahmanhood. 
To these classes the Aryan conquest added a fourth class 
known as the Sudras. The Sudras were not savages. They 
lived in cities, possessed wealth in the shape of cows, horses 
and chariots. They owned castles and had their kings some 
of whom were very powerful. They fought like the Aryans 
and had the* same’ kirfd of arms. * Some of them in course 
y of time became mixed lip with the Aryans and adopted their 

civilization, , , . 

The Vedic The religion of the early Vedic period is very simple. 

Helicon. offered prayers and sacrifices to gods, who were 

asked in turn to bestow wealth and cattle upon the worship- 
pers The gods were thirty-three in number, of which ihc 
• chief were Varuna (Sky)', Savita (Sun), Vayu (Air) the ' 
Asvins (the Twin Physicians), the Marutas (Storm), Indra 
(Thunder), Agni (Fire) and Soma, a plant the iuice of which 
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'Nvas drunk on sacred occasions. The Dawn Avas worshipped 
under the name of Ushas and Avas the only female deity. 
There Avas no image-AVorship, nor Avere there any temples. 
Great importance Avas attached to prayer and sacrifice. The- 



oifeiings consisted of food, drink and sometimes of animals. 
Without sacrifice there could he no day, no night, no har- 
-vesl and no rain because the gods Avould lose the poAver of 
sending them. 
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The gods are conceived in human form. They ate kind 
and generous; they protect the righteous and punish the sinful, 
bome of them like Indra and Marutas appear as warriors and 
others^ like Agni and Brhaspati as priests. All of them 
drive in celestial cars usually drawn by two horses. Their 
food is the same as that of men. Tlieir drink is the Soma 
juice and their life in heaven is a life of bliss. v-Tiie Rig- 
vedic gods are agencies of good who destroy evil and fulfil 
the desire of man. They possess many divine qualities such 
as brilliance, beneficence and irisdom. The hymns addres- 
sed to them are eulogies intended to seek their favour. 

Great changes, however, occurred in the later Vedic Age. 
The number of gods increased, and the gods became less im- 
portant than the sacrifices. The sacrifices became complicat- 
ed in character and were classified according to their nature 
jnd importance. Elaborate rules were laid down in the 
Brahmanas for their correct performance, any slight devia- 
:ion from which was considered to be a great sin. 

In the last book of the Rigveda we come across the idea 
of God, a single v/orld-soul embracing all the gods as well as 
nature supreme over -all other deitiesi-^ut the idea is fully 
developed only in the Upanishads ;M}ie ritualists had nothing 
to do with it, and were content only with sacrifices. 

The Rigvedic people were divided into .clans, each of 
GoTammenfe. which had a king of its own. The king was sometimes elected 
^ but was more often hereditary. He was the leader of his clan 
in times of war and decided cases. At the time of his coro- 
nation he had to promise to treat his people kindly. There 
were two popular assemblies, the Sabhd and Saniiti whicli 
advised the Idng on important matters and probably elected 
him when necessary. The chief source of income consisted 
in the tributes paid by the conquered tribes and the gifts of 
his people which once granted were usually demanded, fo 
These was added the booty in land, slaves and cattle capturc( 
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during the ^var. Criminal justice was entirely in the hands 
of the king, The penal laws were harsh and punisliments 
often severe even for smnll offences. To slay a Brahmana was 
a serious crime and treachery was punishable with death. A 
thief was hanged if he was caught red-handed. The king was 
the chief civil judge also and was assisted by the elders of the 
tribe. The system’ of local government was simple. At the 
head of the village was the Grdmanl or leader, resembling 
the Mukhia or headman of our times. He was nominated by 
the king and sometimes his post was hereditary. The land 
did not change hands. Only movable property could be 
given away by gift or sale. Loans were contracted but the 
rate of interest is unknown. The debtor ^uld be sold into 
slavery. 

The military system was primitive. The king and the 
nobles fought from chariots and the common people on foot. 
The chief weapons were the bows and lances; spears and 
swords were seldom used. The foot soldiers had little ar- 
mour but warriors who stood high in order wore coats of 
mail. Horses were not used in war for the warriors depend- 
ed upon their bows which could not have been used effiectively 
from horse-back. 

The chief occupation of the people was agriculture 
and their wealth was the cattle. The main crops raised were 
wheat and barley. The method of cultivation was pretty 
much the same as no^v. The plough was usually drawn by 
two oxen fastened to the yoke with hempen or leather bands. 
The ploughshare was made of iron. The facilities of irriga- 
tion existed and the fields were Avatered by canals and Avells. 
The Atharvaveda gives a number of spells to drive away the 
insects and” demons that did harm to the crops and also to 
avoid excessive rain and drought. Some people devoted 
themselves to industrial pursuits, such as spinning and weav- 
ing, pottery, tanning, craftsmanship in gold and iron, car- 
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peting chanot-making, etc. Even u’omen knew weaving and 
we find that the dress worn bj^'tre'Hridegrooin on the day 
oi marnage was woven by the bride herself. In later 
times the industries were so high!),' developed that artisans of, J 
different classes organized themselves into guilds, each under 
an alderman. Trade was carried on by barter,' though 
some sort of coin might have been known. 

The Aryans also developed a good social and family 
life. As a they married only one wife and the standard 
of female morality was fairly high. Child marriage was 
unknown and man. and woman could freely choose their com* 
panion in life. Caste was no bar to marriage. A Rrahmana 
could marry a wife of a lower caste tHdugh marriage with 
A^'^Sudras was entirely disapproved later. There is no evidence 
to show that the remarriage of widows was common. The 
marriage tie was regarded as a sacred one and much stress 
was laid on good conduct. The sale of a daughter was look- 
ed upon as a bad thing and dowries were given only when 
the girl suffered from some physical defect. 

I^ood, drink, The food of the Vedic Indians consisted of ghee, milki 
amtLments. made into cakes; vegetables and fruits were used 

and meat-eating was prevalent though on occasions it was 
censured and classed with wine-drinking. The drink which the 
' Aryans valued most was Soma, the juice of a plant, which 
’ was used only for sacrificial purposes. From this we must 
distinguish Sura or liquor which seems to have been distilled 
from grain. It was very intoxicating and was looked on with 
disfavour by the priests. The dress was simple; \t consisted 
of a turban and three garments and was sometimes decked 
with gold. Ornaments such as necklaces, ear-rings, anklets 
and bracelets were used by both sexes and were usually 
made of gold. Men combed and oiled their hair ^sfule 
women wore it plaited and sometimes in coils. Shaving 
* not unknown but the usual fashion was to grow beards. The 
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life of the Aryans was a gay and joyous one. Music and 
dancing were common and hunting and chariot-races were 
the favourite pastimes of the people. Gambling was not 
looked upon as_a bad thing though sons were punished by 
their fathers when caught red-handed, and when they had 
lost everything on the dice-board. Boxing in vogue and 
feats of acrobats were known. 

Women enjoyed great fr eed om,, the wife being given a 
very respectable position in the household and society. They 
freely attended sacrificial rites and took part in them ^vith 
their husbands. The pa rdah d id not exist and girls received 
a liberal education. Some of them rose to the rank of Rishis 
and became composers of Vedic hymns. The good wives rose 
early in the morning and churned butter out of curds. 
Daughters helped their mothers in their work and brought 
water from wells. The average woman was chaste and served 
her husband faithfully. A wife was highly esteemed who 
looked after the comforts of every member of the family and 
made the home an abode of happiness and joy. Sati seems to 
have been prevalent. Sometimes on the death of the husband 
the widow burnt her/seif or was burnt by her relatives. The 
practice was in vogue among the warrior class but in other 
cases wives preferred to live. To have a son was one of the 
greatest desires while the birth of a daughter was not consider- 
ed as an occasion for joy. 

The boy who was intended to he a priest had to live as 
a celibate (Brahmachari) during the days of his studentship. 
Indeed the same discipline was enjoined upon the scholars of 
the Kshatriya and Vis classes. The teacher was his second 
(spiritual) mother who treated him kindly like a child. In 
the guru’s house the student devoted himself to studies which 
consisted of ancient texts. The teacher recited the texts and 
his disciples followed him. All knowledge was imparted 
was the established practice for centuries. 
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At first there were three castes, Bralimana, Ranjiia 
{(Kshatriya) and Vis (Vaisya). But later the caste system, 
assumed a definite shape. The gradual inclusion of the noiv. 
Aryans necessitated a distinct caste, the Sudra or Dasa. The 
incrcaie" of ceremonies and sacrifices brought into existence 
the Brahmanas who could devote their whole life to practising 
and teaching rituals. The Kshatrlyas were the ruling class 
and easily formed tliemselves into a proud caste. The bulk 
of the Aryan population became known as the Vaisyas. 
devoted to agriculture and industrial pursuit^. The Vaisya 
took no part in the intellectual life of the time. His ambi- 
tion was to become a grdmanl or village headman, a post to 
which the king appointed wealthy Vaisyas. Though caste 
existed in a form, it was not.sq,.rigid as now. Some restric- 
tions were there but they were meant only for those engaged 
in the performance of certain special religious rites. 

Gradually the characteristics of the present caste system 
developed, hereditary profession, marriap within one’s own 
caste etc. However these rules were often violat^, Uiougli 
they ’were made as rigid as possible. The position of the 
Brihmana as the head of the society was not recognized by 
^ T^;hatrivas who devoted themselves to the study of 
T. ^/ohilo^sophy and became knoivTi as Rajarshis (royal 
abstrac p famous of whom was Janaka, the king of 

con.inued to hold .ho field ». 
“Sod masters holh in riml^knowledse. 
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CHAPTER IV 


POST-VEDIC AGE 

. , , Six 

The six Vedangas or parts of the Vedas deal with the VwlangeaL 
following six subjects, viz . : — 

(1) Siksha (Pronunciation of the Vedic hymns). 

(2) Chhandas (Vedic metre). 

(3) Vyakarana (grammar), the greatest hook on the 

Subject is the grammar of Panini (seventh 
century B.C.) who fixed the forms of Sanskrit 
language. 

(4) Nirukta (meaning of Vedic words), 

(5) Kalpa (rituals). 

(6) Jyotisa (astronomy), 

Some of these are in the form of Sutras or compressed 
formulae. They are so terse that it is impossible to undei> 
stand them without external help. The dates of these texts 
cannot be fixed, but they maiy be roughly taken to have been 
composed from the eighth century to the second century B.Qi 
The Kalpa Sutras are of three kinds : (1) The 

Srauta Sutras, (2) The Grhya Sutras, and (3) thfit 
Dharma Sutras. The oldest of the Sutras go back to the 
^ime when Buddhism arose. The spirit of simplicity under- 
lying the Vedic religion underwent a change and elaborate 
ritual came into existence. The priestly class devised a 
member of ceremonies to which they attached great impor- ' 
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and the life, of man from birth to death. The Srauta Sutra.- 
are concerned with the ritual which accompanies the great 
e 10 sacrifices. They are in fact technical guides to the 
Vedic sacrifices. The Dharma Sutras relate to social and 
religious life and embody the principles of civil and criminal 
law and^of inheritance. The Sutras lay down 40 Sariiskaias 
for an Arya which Iiave to be gone through from the time of 
birth to the time of death. Some of them are still in vogue 
among the Hindus. 


Several kinds of sacrifices are mentioned of which the 
Rajasuya and Asvamedha are very famous. The Rajasuya 
was intended for the consecration of a king. It was preced- 
ed by a number of rites which extended over a whole year. 
Ill the Asvamedha sacrifice a horse was consecrated and let 
loose with a hundred princely guards as a challenge to other 
kings. For a year the horse roamed about and when it was 
brought back the King and Queen performed a sacrifice 
after which they were anointed by the priest. 

There As no doubt that both sacrifices were performed by 
powerful kings whose might was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries. Both kinds of sacrifices are mentioned in 
the Mahdbharata and the Ramdyana^ 

Shortly after grew the idea that tapes or self-mortifica- 
tion or penance of the body was needed to obtain salvation. 
To subject the body to suffering was. a way to win llie highest 
religious merit. Men retired to the forests and practised the 
severest austerities. Gradually men^s outlook clianged and 
iapas took the place of sacrifice in daily life. 

While some men regarded penance {tapas) as the way to 
the highest bliss there were others who felt that salvation 
could be attained only by true knowledge. They did not 
reject rites, ceremonies and penances {lapas) but did not 
'attach much importance to them. Thev emphasized ti.e dis- 
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•tinction between Karmakanda and Jnanakanda and laid 
^own the doctrine that ^ he who knows God attains the God, 
oiay, he is God.’ Six schools of philosophy were formed — 
the Samkhya system of Kapila, the Yoga system of Patahjali, 
the Nyaya system of Gautama, the Vaiseshika system of 
Kanada, the Purva Mimamsa of Jaimini and the Uttar- 
mimamsa of Vyasa. 

The philosophical speculations embodied in these systems 
.are later than the Upanishads and reveal more advanced 
thinking than that of the Upanishads. 

The Sutras give elaborate rules as to how a man should The Four 
lead his life. Throughout his life a man had to go through ^^kramas. 
a number of Samskaras. After Upanayana, when a boy 
was to be given the sacred thread, he really became a member 
of his caste, and was to go to his teacher’s place to get 
education. After education which sometimes lasted as long 
as twenty-four years, he was to marry and become a house- 
holder. In this capacity he was expected to give alms to 
Brahmanas and feed guests, and himself to maintain a number 
of students. About the age of fifty he was to retire from 
worldly life to the penance groves and live on fruits and roots. 

The last stage of life was that of a recluse, wandering through 
the villages and living on alms. These four stages of life, 
Brahmacharya, Garliasthya, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa are 
known as the Four Ashramas. It need not be thought that 
the people actually underwent all these stages one by one; 
it was an ideal which the Brahmana sages set up before 
themselves and which they wanted the first three castes to 
follow. 

The Dharma Sutras, a branch of the Kalpa Sutras, deal Society, 
with the life of man as a member of the society. They show 
to us a society in which caste was much more developed than 
in the Vedic Age. A man oa:dit not to leave His hereditary 
profession except in cases of distress. Members of different 
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castes could dine with one another. A roan could marry a 
girl of the lower caste but a high-caste girl was not to marry 
a low-caste man. Early marriage for girls -is prescribed; 
but remarriage of widows was allowed in some cases. The 
law-givers did not favour city-life, and regarded the cities as 
impure. 

On the Dharma Sutras are based the Dhavma Sustras 
Avhich are usually metrical works and the most important of 
which IS the illoTHisinritif composed in or about llie second 
century B.C. In Manu we find that caste is more fully deve* 
loped and intermarriage is decried. The Brahniana is 
extolled to very high levels; in short he is to be treated as 
a god on earth, whether learned or othenvise. Manu gives 
details of the four Ashramas and the duties in each stage of 
life. He also deals with civil and criminal laws. He is 
hard on women, though education is not altogether denied 
to them. In dealing -ivith this sort of literature, one has 
always to remember that these law-givers were only 
giving what according to them was the ideal condition of 
society. 

The position of woman has declined to some extent in 
the later Vedic age. She was declared unfit to hold property 
and this tended to lessen her prestige. Kings could marry 
ainy number of wives and their example was followed by other 
wealthy men. But the ideal of femaJe morality was still 
high. The liking for male children increased and one of the 
Brahmanas, describes a daughter as ‘ a source of misery and 
a son as a light in the highest heaven.* 

The two most famous epics of India with which every 
Hindu child is familiar from his childhood are the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, said to have been composed by sages 
Valmiki and Vyasa respectively. In reality, however, i le 
Mahabharata is the composition of a number of poets 
period of its composition probably ranged from B.C. 900 lo 
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B.C. 200. The Ramayana, however, is more or less the pro- 
duct of one poet mth much fewer interpolations. It seems 
to have been begun about the same time as the Maliabharata 
and finished within a century or two. The two epics have 
been translated in every vernacular of India and their stories 
have become household words. 

In the epics we come across large kingdoms with well- 
organized administrations and every type of king good and 
bad. Several kingdoms are mentioned such as Panchala, 
Kausambi, Kosala, Videha, Kasi, Magadha, etc. Good kings 
respected the opinion of the people of the towns and villages 
(Paura-Janapada). But kings of the other type 'Sv^re not 
lacking. There were autocratic kings who overruled their 
ministers and advisers. But a bad king who injured his 
subjects could be deposed and killed. The sabha still existed 
but it was consulted only in military matters. Gambling was 
one of the vices of royal circles and the effect was often dis- 
astrous. Kingdom was regarded as a personal property of 
the king and he could distribute it in any way he liked. Every 
powerful king started on a universal' conquest. Princes were 
given thorough military training in their childhood, and we 
hardly come across a king who was not a warrior. The love 
of fighting was keen among the Kshatriyas and it was a 
disgrace to die in bed. Their motto was ‘ S^s^eet is to die in 
battle; the path to heaven lies in fighting.’ The warrior, was 
loyal to his king. He fought for him as well as for glory 
which was considered better than life itself. The heroes 
boasted of their feats in battle and wished to earn fame by 
performing deeds of valour. 

The caste-system had secured a firm foothold in society 
when the epics were composed. There was a priest (Puro- 
hita) at every royal court. In the Mahabharata his advice is 
not much cared for but in the Ramayana his influence is 
supreme. 


Government 
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The princesses sometimes chose their husbands in an 
assembly of suitors; this custom was known as Swayam- 
vara (self -choosing). All kings had more than one wUe, 
Rama being an exception. The marriageable age for girls 
was high, and though there were harems (antahpura), women 
do not seem to have been excluded from public life. Marri- 
ages among different castes were in vogue but it does not 
appear that a Brahmana girl could marry a non-Brahmana. 
Marriage with Sudras was looked down upon. In some loca- 
lities the practice of widows dying with their husbands was in 
vogue. Of the two wives of Pandu, one became a sali, while 
the other continued to live a widowed life. Women liad a fair 
share of culture and education and studied arts and sciences. 
But the idea was gaining ground that knowledge and learning 
were the proper sphere of men. 

Trade was in a flourishing condition. The aristocratic 
nobles lived gandify and must have been patrons of artisans 
and craftsmen. 

The religion of the epics is Brahraanicah The worship 
of individual gods was generally coming into existence. The 
impoitant god? were Siva and Bhagavat (Vishnu). The 
worshippers of Bhagavat believed in the personal devotion 
(Bhakti) to Vasudeva-Krishna, whom they believed to be an 
incarnation of God. Mathura and Brindavana were the 
strongholds of this sect. 

The famous Bhagavadgita forms a portion of the 
Mahabharata. When Arjuna was loth to fight against his 
relatives, Krishna preached to him the teachings contained in 
the Gita. In it hre found instructions in Yoga (meditation) 
and Bhakti (personal devotion). It teaches that man is only 
a part of the Supreme Being, and his aim ought to be to 
realize the God within ^uhi. He ought to go on acting with- 
out caring for the result. 



CHAPTER V 


yX jainism and buddhism 

The extreme attachment of the Brahmanas to ritualism 
led the more thoughtful men to enquire into its efficacy. 
This led to much free thinking, and some Upanishads de- 
nounce sacrifices as useless for the salvation of man. By 
the eighth or seventh century B.C. this revolt against Brah- 
manism took a definite shape in the eastern country of Bihar 
which ^was not thoroughly Aryanized. There arose many 
sects which believed that the ultimate goal of human life 
could only be attained by purity of thought and conduct and 
not by sacrifices and rituals. The followers of such sects 
organized themselves in different groups and took to preach- 
ing. A number of wandering monks went from place to 
place preaching the new protestant doctrines. Their purity, 
simplicity and penances attracted the attention of all and 
in a short time many enrolled themselves among their dis- 
ciples. The most important of such sects were the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. They discarded Vedic rites and ceremonies 
and refused to accept the superiority of Brahmanas. Their 
teachings met with a ready response among the Kshatriya 
clans. 

The Buddhist and Jain religions are alike in several 
respects but it is now proved that Jainism is older than 
Buddhism. The Jainas believed that there were twenty-four 
Tirthankaras or holy persons who gave rise to Jainism. The 
twenty- third Tirthankara, Parsvanatha by name, seems to have 
been the first historical person in the list and possibly lived in 
the eighth century B.C. He was a Kshatriya by birth and his 
tenets were speaking the truth, non-injury to animal life, 
,dving up all property and not-stealing. 
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But the real founder of the faith was V^dhaimna, the 
son of the . chief of Vaisali (Basarh in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar), which was ruled by the Kshatriyas gf the 
Licchivi clan and had a republican form of government. 
He was born about the year 540 B.C. There is a great simi- 
larity in the lives of Buddha and Vardhamana. VardhamMa 
left his family at the age' oFThirty and practised severe 
penance for twelve years. By practising meditation, chastity 
and observing the strictest rules about eating and drinking 
he fully subdued his senses and totally abstained from doing 
the slightest injury to any living being. He roamed about 
the parts inhabited by wild tribes, putting up with their 
most cruel treatment. But he never gave up patience, nor 
did he cherish a feeling of revenge or hatred against his 
oppressors, fa the thirteenth year he attained supreme 
knowledge and came to be known as i\^havira (the Great 
Hero) and Jina (the Conqueror). There is nothing very new 
in the teachings of Mahavira. He added a fifth vow to the 
four taught by Parsvanatha, viz.y that of chastity. He want- 
ed his followers to go about naked. They came to be known 
as Nirgranthas (fetterless ones). Like Buddha, he insisted 
on the purity of mind and body and on the sanctity of animal 
phase was pushed to the greatest extremes by 
the Jainas. Deliverance is the ultimate end of man, but it 
is not Nirvana as Buddha said but the merging of the soul 
in endless happiness. After preaching these tenets for 30 
years Mahavira died (attained Nirvana) at Pawa near Baj- 
griha in 468 B.C. at the age of 72 years. 

^ According to Mahavira’s feachings, a Jaina, ivho wishes 
to attain Nirvana, must possess right faith, right knowledge 
and right conduct. He must observe the five vows mentioned 
above. Ta^a^ox penance is enjoined as a necessary duty 
and fastingJs recommended as a form of tapas. The final 
goal is the liberation of the soul which cannot be attained 
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Then he to Gaya and began to practise the hardest 
penances. He k^V fasts, subjected his body to great 
saortifications and underwent every kind of painful experi- 
ence in the hope of receiving enlightenment but to no pur- 
pose. His health was in^ danger and he was reduced to a 
mere skeleton. After six years he came to realize that such 
hardships were useless and gave up fasting. His five 
followers now deserted him. At Bodh-Gaya on the banks 
t>f the river Nairanjana, he fell in^^ trance, and the cure of 
all pains and sufferings Avas revealed to him. Thus he 
became, the Buddha or the Enlightened One, He then Avent 
to Sarnath near Benares, Avhere he preached his first sermon 
and gathered a folloAving in a short time. For the rest »of 
his life he travelled and preached throughout Kosala and 
Magadha, till he died at Kusinagara (modern Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur district) at the age of SO jn or about B.C. 483. 

According to Buddha .so rroAV- is. due to repeated births 
and its cause is desire or attachment to Avorldly objects. In 
trying to get rid of sorroAV and suffering man has to folIoAV 
a middle course, by avoiding both the extremes, viz.^ a life 
of hardship and. a life of extreme indulgence in the pleasures 
of life. This middle path or the eight'fold path consists 
of belief, thought, speech, action and meditation in the proper 
Avay.'"’ Buddha believed that this Avay Avould lead to the 
extinction of man’s soul, j.e., Nirvana, Avhich is the goal of 
human life, and without which there can be no deliverance 
from sorrow. Thus he set before himself a gloomy picture 
of life Avhich in his opinion Avas a thing to be got rfd of. 
About God and other similar things, Buddha remained 
silent, as he Avas concerned only with the means of attaining 

* The eight-fold path recommended by Buddha for the attainment 
of salvation consists of : — (1) Bight view ; (2) Right aspiration ; 
^ (3) Bight speech; (4) Bight conduct; (5) Bight livelihood; (6) V' ' 
effort; (7) Bight mindfulness; (8) Bight meditation. 
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Ninana. He spoke against the caste system as an unnatural 
■division of society. He would rather have a gradalioa 
according to the virtues of man. He was also very hard on 
^cnfices and regarded them as useless for gettiiia Nirvamu 
He declared Vedic rites and practices as useless^ for >alva. 
tion and did not acknowledge the superiority of Brrihiuanas. 

allow the killing of animals for any purpose. 

. He laid much stress on moral virtues. If a man does 
good deeds in this life, he will be reborn in a higher life. 
Evil deeds are sure to degrade a man to a lower level and 
diinder his progress towards salvation. Truthfulness, purity 
life, charity, self*control are virtues wJiich mijst be ouJti' 
-vated by everyone. 

To his chief disciple Ananda he once said : 

Therefore, 0 Ananda, be ye lamps unto your- 
selves. Be ye refuge to yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast to 
the truth (the Dhanima) as your lamp. Hold fast 
as a refuge to the trutl). Look not for refuge to 
anyone except yourselves .... and whosoever, 
Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall act 
thus, it is only they among my recluses who shall 
reach the ^ very topmost Height, (that is, the 
Nirvana of Arhatship) .... and even they must 
be willing to* learn.” 

Many kings and chiefs of Northern India accepiet/ the 
creed of Buddha because their caste and the caste of the 
teacher were the same. Buddha preached in llie language of 
the people and instructed his disciples to preach in local 
dialects. Once some Bralmiaiias suggested to him that Ids 
teachings should be recorded in the language of tlie Vedas; 
but Buddha refused as that would make it difiicult for the 
common folk to understand him. The faith that he preached/- 
was charming and simple and appealed to the people. Ih- 
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was moreover served by a number of zealous disciples who 
carried his message into distant countries. He declared that 
caste was no bar to the attainment of Nirvana. Men all. 
classes listened to him and accepted his doctrines. For these 
reasons Buddhism was able in a short time to get a foothold 
on the Indian soil. People from all parts of India flocked 
to the Lord for enlightenment. 

After the death of Buddha his disciples wrote down all 
tliat they knew about the, sayings and doings of their teacher. 
Later on these scriptures were given the name of Tnpitaka 
(three baskets), consisting of the Vinaya (rules of discipline 
for the monks and nuns living in the monasteries), Sutta 
(sayings of the Lord) and Abhidhamma (philosophical dis- 
cussions). Whenever any doubt was raised regarding the 
meaning of the scriptures, a council of respectable monks was 
summoned. There were four such councils the first of which 
was held immediately after the death of Buddha at Rajgriha. 
It was convened by Mahakasyapa, the chief disciple of 
Buddha. The second council met at Vaisali at the time of 
Kalasoka a hundred years afterwards. Of the third and 
fourth councils - which met in the reigns of Asoka and 
Kanishka respectively, we shall hear later on. 

Buddha was not only a great teacher, but also a great 
organizer. His disciples were divided into two classes — the 
l/pdsakas or lay disciples who lived with their families and 
practised his teachings in their daily life and Bhikshus or 
monks who renounced the world and lived the life ^of 'ascetics. 
The monks were organized into a Samgha (or religious order) 
and rules were laid down for its management. The Saiiigha 
attained great popularity because all its members enjoyed 
equal rights and the discourses were given in the language of 
the people which could be understood by all. 

jThe two religions resemble each other in many respects, 
^hey do^ not admit jhe sacredness of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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ntes and do not respect the caste system. Both were 
patronized at royal courts by Ksliatriya kings ar.d were 
preached in Jocal dialects. Leading a pure life was a neces- 
■ sity according to both. ^ Bolh emphasized the effect of good 
, and bad deeds on a man’s life, his future births and salvation. 
Both ignored the idea of a Supreme Being and were in favour 
^ of organizing religious orders. But on many points they were 
divided. As we have seen before, the Jaina ideal of salvation 
is entirely different from the Buddhist idcal.^-The creed of 
asceticism and ahiiiisa was carried to a far /greater Icngtli hy 
Mahavira than Buddha^j Moreover, the Buddhists dctestccl the 
Jaina practices of moving about naked and committing 
suicide by starvation. 

As lime -passed, the difference between Hinduism and 
Jainism becarrie Mess prominent, till at last Jainism became one 
of the many sects of Hinduism with not very different 
manners, customs and creeds. The J3uddhisls . .made jio 
attempts to reconcile ihcniselves with the Hindus, and this is 
one of the many reasons why Buddhism at; length disappear- 
efl'^fromrlndia. 

Tlie Buddhists believe that Buddha had to undergo a large 
number of births before he attained Nirvana in his last birth, 
Tliese birth stones, many of which are fables, have been 
collected together and known as the Jatakas. Their 
composition extends over a long period. Some of them arc 
- illustrated at Sahchi and belong to the second century B.C 
They are a storehouse of information about the social and 
political condition of India in ancient times. 

x/pOLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA 
IN BUDDHA’S TIME 

Towards the close of the seventh century B.C. the whole . 
country occupied by the Aryans was divided into three 
parts, V U, Wadhyadesa (middle region), Uttaraf^uh- 
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(iiorthern region) and Dakshinapatha (Deccan). Tlie political 
divisions ’were sixteen in numbex of which the most imp or-* 
tant 'were: — 

(1) Magadha (South Bihar); 

(2) Kosala (Saketa or Oudh); 

(3) Vatsa (Kosambi or Allahabad); and 

(4) Avanti (Malwa). 

Some of these kingdoms were called after the names of 
the people or tribes who occupied the country comprised in 
them. 

' From the Buddhist scriptures, the Mahabharata as well 
as other books, we learn that in ancier;^ India there were a 
number of states which were not ruled by a single king but by 
a number of persons holding hereditary offices and each 
bearing the title of Raja. They are mentioned in the Pali 
records and are called after the names of the tribes. The most 
important of these were the Sakyas, the Bhaggas, the Mallas, 
the Moriyas, the Videhas, the Lichchavis. The Sanskrit 
word for these states is ^ g^aim * corresponding roughly to a 
republic. The most important of these was the Lichchavi 
principality of Mithila which was the admiration of Buddha. 
Buddha himself was the son of the Raja of the Sakya clan. 

O The administrative business of the clan was done in a 
public assembly at which the old and young were present. 
The meetings were held in a mote-hall, a mere roof supported 
by pillars without walls which was called the Samsthagara. 
All were seated in a specific order. In this assembly the 
decision was either unanimous or if there was a difference of 
opinion over any question it was referred to a committee of 
referees. A single chief was elected to preside over the 
assembly. He bore the title of Raja, We learn from the 
history of the Sakyas that at one time Bhaddiya, a vouiig 
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cousin of Buddha, was Raja and at another lime Buddha’s 
father Suddhodana held this rank.- Decisions were also «iveii 
according to the rvill of the majority. This was done bv using 
tickets^ or salakas (sticks). Political life in these small 
republics seems to have been fairly active and it apiiears from 
the Buddhist scripture, the Vinayapitaka, that in soi'ne of 
them parliamentary practices of today were not allogelhcr 
unknown. These stales disappeared before the ri.=e of the 
empire of Magadha. 


The Cliimged 
Social 
Outlook. 


In Western India which was tijoroughly ArvartimI the 
Brahmanas had acquired much influence. They lahl down 
rites and ceremonies which every Hindu had to go througij. 
They were exalted above the other castes by reason of their 
great learning and the devotion to spiritual duties. The centres 
of Brahmanical influence were the countries occupied by the 
Kurus, Matsyas, Panchalas and Surasenas. But in the eastern 
lauds (Kasi, Kosala, Videha and MagadiuA tl\e people Iiad 
begun a revolt against Vedic culture. The sacrificial riles 
and Vedic studies were considered as useless and the superior- 
ity of the Brahmanas as a caste was challenged. The 
Kshatriyas claimed equality with them and refused to recog- 
nize them as the sole custodians of truth and religion. ^lany 
of them gave up their earthly possessions and power and 
became ascetics. They acquired biowledge and culture like 
the Brahmanas. The examples of Mahavira and Buddha, 
who" were both Kshatriyas, produced a great effect on them 
and determined their altitude towards the prolde^^’- 
of life. 

Caste was declared to be useless but even Buddha could 
not alter the social organization of his time. Even among the 
Buddhist monks caste was esteemed. The Kshalriyas them- 
selves were always anxious about the purity of their blood 
and married their children inside the caste. An alliance with 


the lower orders was looked upon as a bad (hing^ 
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The lowest castes lived outside the towns but the people 
do not seem to have been afraid of pollution by touch. The 
rule which forbade contact with a Chandala, even if it existed, 
must liave beeri broken almost every day in actual IHe. 

The village, as ever in India, was the unit of society. It 
consisted of grouped huts on the margins of the rice-field. 
The houses were altogether in a group separated only b> 
narrow lanes. The pastureland was common and the cattle 
roamed over the grazing field in charge of the village herds- 
man. Men of special crafts such as carpenters, smiths, 
potters, etc., had villages of their own and so also the Brah- 
manas. Rice was the chief food of the people though several 
other kinds of grain are mentioned. Sugarcane, fruits, 
vegetables and flowers were also cultivated. There were 
bazars and shops which were well kept. Ivory- work, weaving, 
jewellery, metal-work, confectionary, hair-dressing and 
garland-making were in vogue. The title of Setthi or Seth is 
met with designating a wealthy man. Brahmanas, Setthis and 
Princes, it is written in the Jatakas, formed friendships, sent 
their sons to the same teacher, ate together and intermarried 
without incurring social odium. 

The affairs of the village were discussed in an open 
assembly of the householders held in a grove outside the 
village — a common feature of village life. In every village 
there was a headman through whom all business of govern- 
ment was done. There was no forced labour. Men and 
women combined of their own accord to build mote- halls, 
reservoirs, to repair the roads between one village and another 
and even to build parks. The people lived a happy and 
contented life. There were no big landlords and no paupers. 
There was little crime; whatever there was it was all outside 
the villages. Disputes were settled according to custom \yf 
the village elders. Wealth was hoarded either in the ho us© 
or under the ground in brazen jars under the river 
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ueposited with a iriend. The law of debt was severe and 
sometimes wives and children could be pledged. 

The conditions in the to^vns were far advanced and the 
Buddhist books reveal a highly developed civilization in the 
seventh century B.C/ 
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CHAPTEH Vi 

PRE-MAURYAN AGE 
Foreign Invasioiib 

The real history of ancient India begins from 600 B.C. The Ancieai 
and ends witli the death of Harsha in 647 A.D. This period 
of more than 1200 years is full of great events. It witnessed 
the development of the Hindu civilization and institutions and 
the rise of the two great religions of India, Jainism and 
Buddhism. Kings became very powerful and gathered all j . 
authority in their hands. For the first time a large part of 
India attained political unity under the Mauryan emperors. 

The simplicity of the Vedic age gave place to statecraft and 
finesse. Though large empires were founded, the interests of 
the people were not neglected. The recognized duty of the 
king was to protect his people and to follow his Dharma, 

The idea was so deeply rooted in the popular mind that 
kings were obliged to conform to it in practice. Society grew 
more complex. The advent of foreigners during this period 
added a new element to our population. The contact with the 
Greeks brought into the country new ideas about art and 
culture but there were other foreigners — the Hunas and 
Scythians — ^^vho disturbed the political organization that exist- 
ed in the country. Northern India passed through terrible 
ordeals until peace was established by Harshavardhana to- 
wards the beginning of the seventh century A.D. The shock 
of foreign invasions did not destroy the vitality and vigour of 
the Indian civilization. Art and culture continued to flourish 
and some of the greatest works were written during this period 

' ^7 * ■ , 
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urne of Buddha. As has been said Before, there were in tns 
time four big states, each under a powerful and ambitious 
raler. They were Avanti (Malwa), Kosala (Oudh), Yatsa 
(round about Allahabad) and Magadha (Bihar) with their 
capitals at Ujjayini, Sravasti, Kausambi and Rajgrilia. 

In the next few centuries after Buddha, Magadha rose to 
be a great power till at last its emperors ruled over the whole 
of India. Bimbisara, who was the ruler of Magadha at the 
time of Buddha, was a very powerful ruler.. He married the 
.sister of Prasenajit of Kosala and the daughters of the chiefs 


of the Lichcha\'is of Vaisali, of the Kosalas and the Madras 
(Punjab) and gave his daughter in marriage to the chief of 
■the Vatsas. After a reign of 52 years (B.C. 513 to 491) he 
was murdered by his son Ajatasatru (491. to 459) who had 
become impatient to seize the throne. This murder enraged 
Prasenajit who took up arms against his nephew. War con- 
tinued for some time, and when peace was made, the village 
of Kasi was given to Ajatasatru. Ajatasatru also waged a 
successful war against the Licbebavis ivbose principality was 
annexed to Magadha. He attacked the Vrijjis also, destroyed 
their capital Vaisali and annexed their country. His succes- 
sor was Udayi, who transferred the capital from Giribbaja 
(modern Rajgir) to Pataliputra (Patna). This latter city 
continued to be the imperial seat of India for many renturics 
to come. 

After two more generations the dynasty of Bimbisara was 


uprooted by Sisuhaga, the governor of Kasi (B.C. 4-11 to 393). 
This prince annexed Avanti and thus enhanced liis power and 
prestige. 

The dynasty of Sisunaga came to an end in the fourth 
century B.C. The tsi-sunaga kings are called Kshatriyas in the 
Puranas but the last of them Mahanandin married a Siidra 
—man and became the founder of a .Afulra dvna.slv winch 
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lasted for two generations. His son Mahapadmanada who is 
described as a man of low caste was a military genius. He 
conquered the whole of Northern India except the Punjab, 
Kashmir, Sind and some countries of the Deccan. He was 
a powerful monarch who kept his vassals in subjection. His 
eight sons ruled after him for some time, till they were 
destroyed by Chandra Gupta Maurya with the help of the 
wily Brahmana Chanakya or Kautalya (B.C. 325). 

At the time when Magadha was rising into prominence 
in Northern India and its kings were -extending their terri- 


tories by conquest and marriage alliances, the north-western 
part of India had to grapple with the foreign invaders from 
the west. Two invasions are important — the first was that 
of the Persians and the second of Alexander of Macedon, 
two hundred years later. 

The connection between Persia and India goes back to a 
very early period Avhen the ancestors of the Hindus and 
Persians were still an undivided family. The two branches 
kept up their connection even after they had separated from 
each other. The powers of Western Asia failed to extend 
their influence to the east as far as India until the time of 
Cyrus (558 — 530 B.C.), the founder of the Persian Empire. 
He conquered Gandhara. the region in which are comprised 
the modem districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab, and the district of Kabul in Afghanistan. 

Darius, another Persian Emperor (522^86 B.C.), 
extended the sphere of Persian influence in the east. He 
conquered a portion of Northern India about 516 B.C. and 
the Greek historian Herodotus in giving a Ifst of the 20 
satrapies (provinces) of the Persian Empire savs that tile 
Indian Kingdom was the 20th division. He says, ‘W popula- 
tion of India IS by far the greatest of all the people that we 
know; and they paid a Tribute larger than the rest of the 
Lmprre. The tribute was about a million pounds sterling. 
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\Ve wnnot exactly fix the limits of the Indian Province under 
Persian sway but it appears that the region of Persian in- 
fluence comprised the course of the Indus from Kalabagh to 
the sea including the whole of Sind and perhaps a consider- 
able portion of the Punjab east of the Indus. 

The contact of Persia and India influenced the Mauryan 
art The bell-capital which we find on Asokan pillars, 
though considered by some to be Indian, bears traces of 
Persian influence. Certain strange customs prevalent at 
Taxila such as the exposure of the dead and the ceremony of 
washing of the King’s hair may be traced to Persian influence. 

Alexander, the son of Philip and the king of Macedonia 
(a province in Greece), started on his campaign iu B.C. 333 
at the age of twenty-two. He conquered every province that 
fell in his way and defeated the king of Persia in* B.C. 330 
and in B.C. 327 he appeared on the Indian frontier. The 
Punjab was at that time divided into a number of principal- 
ities. While others were defeated, Ambhi, the king of the 
Indus- Jhelum doab (capital at Taxila'* near Auock), did 
homage to the conqueror, who then crossed the Jhelum in 
July, 326 B.C. The king of the region between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab was a Kshatriya named Puru whom the 
Greeks called Poros. He ofTered resistance to Alexander. 
In the battle of the Hydaspes (the Greek name for the 
Jhelum), he fought with great valour, but was captured in a 
feint and brought before Alexander. The hated traitor, the 
Raja of Taxila, had not only joined Alexander, he had 
actually assisted him in overpowering his rival. Alexander 
was deeply impressed by Puru’s courage and admired an 
enemy ‘ so splendid in person, brave and proud.’ The Raja 


* Taxila ia said to have been a great city in ancient , 

1.1 .1 .1 H..» Ab«l in A.»k ,«.«=• .. U.. 

Tb waa tba seat of a flourishing univcrsify. 
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was asked what kind of treatment should be meted out to 
him; to this question he bravely replied, ^like a king. 
Alexander, touched by his bravery, treated him courteously 
and re-instated him in his throne. The Greek army now 
proceeded to the Beas defeating all the monarchical and non- 
monarchical states. On the Beas the Greeks heard reports 
about the vast army of the Nanda king of Pataliputra. This 
disheartened the soldiers who refused to advance furtner. 
Alexander had to retreat unwillingly and returned to the 
Jlielum. There he built a fleet and sent a part of his army 
by sea. He JiimseJf took a different route and passing 
through the desert of Baluchistan reached Babylon. He left 
India in October 325; his Indian- campaign lasted for 19 
months.* He died at Babylon in B.C. 323 of excessive drink 
at the age of 32 years. 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion there were several 
non-monarchical states in the Punjab. The Greek writers 
mention the Katha tribe which occupied the country how 
comprised in the Lahore and Amritsar districts. Their 
capital wa$ Sakai. Before the coming of Alexander the 
Kathas had defeated Poros (Puru) in battle. 

On his return march Alexander had to fight against 
several non-monarchical states the chief of which were 
Kshudraka, Malava and Shibi in the tract of land adjoining 
the country of the Jhelum and Chenab, rivers. They had an 
army numbering 100,000 men. Even the Greeks were im- 
pressed by their military strength and Alexander was induced 
to make a treaty wth them. 

These republican states continued in India down to the 
days of the Guptas. With their rise began an age of 
imperialism and the little republics of North India disappear- 
ed one by one before the might of the new emperors. 

Alexander’s campaign In India consists in defeating only 
the small chiefs of the Punjab ; he never came in conflict 'with 
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the emperor of Magadha with whom he would certainly luxe 
found his task more difficult. Like all subsequent invaders. 
i]]e Greeks were cruel to the conquered; cities Nvere sacked ami 
the inhabitants plundered and murdered or sold as sla\cs. 
According to the Greek Writers themselves 80,000 Indians were 
killed in the campaign of the lower Indus alone. Considering 
the cruelty, the bloodshed and the atrocities. that accompanied 
this invasion we cannot resist the conclusion that Alexander 
was no better than the later conquerors like Timur and Nadir- 
shah who harried the plains of India and robbed her wealth. 
Nor did the Greeks of this generation leave any influence on 
Indian culture. Alexander utterly failed to create the world- 
empire of which he had dreamt. 

Though Alexander’s invasion was a passing event, it 
produced one important effect on the political condition of 
the country. The smaller states in Northern India gradually 
disappeared and were included in the empire of Magadha. 
This was the first attempt at establishing unity in ihc land. 
The great minds of India refused to notice the Greek invasion 
as is shown by the fact that no Brahmanical or Buddhist writer 
has made mention of it. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MAURYAN EMPIRE AND AFTER 

About the same time that Alexander ’departed from India, 
a dynastic revolution was taking place in Magadha. A young 
mam ChandragUpta Maurya by name, defeated the mighty 
Nanda emperor and himself came t£3 the throne in B.C. 325 
or a little later. The popular tradition that makes him the 
son of Nanda and Mura, a low-caste woman, does not seem to 
be true. The fact may be that Chandragupta was the son of 
Nanda by a princess of the Mauryas who were a powerful 
Kshatriya clan according to the Buddhists, He is said to have 
held the position of Senapati or Commander-in-Chief under 
ilu; Nandas. But being an ambitious man. he quarrelled with 
them and conspired with some others to seize the throne. The 
attempt failed and he fled to the Punjab where he is said to 
have met Alexander. He formed an alliance with the Chiefs 
of the Punjab and the Himalayan districts and invaded the 
empire of Magadha. The details of the campaign are not 
known but it is certain that the Nanda king was defeated and 
killed and his capital was occupied. 

Stories are still current that Chandragupta was helped in 
this revolution by a Brahmana Chanakya or Kautalya by name 
who had his own grudge against the Nandas. He was the 
author of a famous book on politics, known as the Arthasdstra, 
which is a mine of information on all matters, political, social 
aiid economic. A Sanskrit drama, known as the Mudrdrdkshasa, 
records how the diplomacy of Chanakya ended in the utter 
destruction of the Nandas and the accession of Chandragupta. 

Chandragupta conquered the whole of Northern India and 
most probably a good portion of the Deccan too. The western 
provinces of Sind, Kathiawad, Gujarat and Malwa were also 
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included in the empire. But it is doubtful uhether Bengal 
ancf Unssa formed part of his empire, 

%Ieucus, wIio was a general of Alexander became the 
ruler of Syria after his master’s death and soon overshadowed 
all other generals. .Like Alexander he wanted to comiec-r 
India. By B.C. 305 he crossed the Indus, but the Greeks did 
not meet with any success this time. Seleucus had to retire 
and sign a huniiliating treaty by which he had to ccile 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan to Chandragiipta, The latter 
married 4ns daughter and gave 500 elephants as presents to 
his father-indaw. Seleucus sent an envoy Megasthenes Ly 
name to the court of Chandragupla. Megasllicnes wrote an 
account of the administration of the Mauryan empire and the 
so cial conditioirno f^ the ’"people which has come down to''u5 
t lirough Gftck wri lefsT 

After ruling for a period of 24 years witli an iron hand 
Cliandragupta handed down the crown to his son Bindusara in 
about B.C. 300. Chandragupta’s reign marks a definite epoch 
in Indian history. Under him and lii^ dynasty India saw her 
biggest empire frorn the earliest limes to the present day. Jibe 
administration was efficient and there was no revolt to disturb 
the peace of the country. The Greeks learnt their lesson well 
and did not make any attempt on India for a century after 
Seleucus, 

The tribal kingship of the Vcdic limes had receded into 
the background. • Tlie Mauryan emperor was the type of a new 
monarch. He repres^J^t^the^politica 
of India under a single ruler. He was an autocrat but he 
seldom, did what he liked. The idea that a king is the father 
of his subjects was common among the people and served as a 
check ' upon him. His duties were 
ex 


well defined. He was 


jneuiv 

■xpected to protect the poor and the weak. _ ^ 

Tlie kin- was assisted by a number of nnm.tcr. Jv/io 
formed his council {mantriparishaJ) which gave a wc.. 
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matters of state. There was an inner cabinet consisting of 
th Mantrin or prime-minister, the Purohita or royal priest^, 
the Sendpati or Commander of the troops and the Yuvaraja or 
heir-apparent. Below them there were several officers who 
controlled the various branches of the administration. The 
most important of these were the Samahartn who dealt with 
the income of the state, the Sannidhdtri who had the charge of 
the royal treasury and storehouses and the Pradeshtri the head 
of the revenue and judicial services. Then there were the 
Antapdlas and Dargapdlas who guarded the fortresses of the 
empire. The chief ministers were generally hereditary except ^ 
the Purohita or the royal priest and were all of the Kshatriya 
class. 

The empire was divided into provinces which were usually 
governed by Princes of the royal family assisted by the 
Prddeskikas, Each province had a number of Janapadai 
which were divided into Ganas or Sthdnas and these again into 
Gramas oi villages. 

The villages managed their affairs. The pillage headman 
decided the rights of the people with the advice of the elders 
in the Panchayat. Above him were the Gopas and SUidnikas 
whose authority extended over a large area. The cities were 
similarly self-governed. The chief officer of the city was- 
called the Ndgarika whose duty was like the modern Kotwal, 
to keep records of persons and property and to keep an. eye 
on sarais, places of amusements and sales in the market. He- 
was also to watch the conduct of strangers. 

All land in the empire belonged^o the cro^vn. No private- 
prei^on was allowed to possess land. The interests of the- 
peasants were well protected. They were required to pay 
one-fourth of the produce of the land. The artisans were 
exempt from taxation. 

The king was the highest judge m the land. Every day 
he appeared in the Audieii^e-Half to wfiichlhe public ^vere 

F. 5 
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admitted to lay their grievances before him. The 'ci 
were settled by Panchayals or olhcials and appeals .«• 
heard by the king. • 

According to Megasthenes tlie criminal law was xv«f. 
For slight offences hands and feet were cut off. Ordeal 
in vogue. A person convicted of giving false evidence had o 
suffer mutilation. If anyone caused an artisan to lo.=c Ids 
hand or eye, he was put to death. Crime was rare and litiea 
lion not much.. 

The spies or secret agents were employed by the kin;- 
well as by his officials. They knew several languages as! 
dialects and could skilfully disguise themselves when requiici 
to do so. Tile king was ahvays afraid of poison and mtinhr. 
His place was well guarded. Every thing entering the pa!;-f 
was registered, and Megasthenes goes so far as to say tlint lU 
king changed his room ever)' night. The luxury of the rnsi! 
knew no bounds. Gold and jewellery abounded cverywlivn 
in the palace. The king looked into every detail of tl.; 
administration and so his daily routine was very heavy, .‘’ii'i 
■he found time to be accessible to the people. 

■ The administration was well-disposed toward-, ih' 
foreigners. Officers were asked to look after their coinfoii-. 
The judges' decided tlieir cases witli great care anti ilca'*. 
severely with those wlio 'joubled them. When a foreigini 
■fell ill, he was treated by the physicians of the stale anti i; 
he died, his properly was made over to his heir,' -le t 


relatives. 

® As the empire rested on force, tiie military system 
well organized. The officers of the army'wcrc divided in:<> 
six Boards with five members each. They were enln.stf 
with the management of the fleet, Commissariat, infantry, 
cavalry, war-chariots and elephants. The army rva.s ^cr;. 
powerful and was composed of 600,000 infantry, 
cavalry. 9,000 elephants and numerous chariots- 
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As Chandragupta was a usurper, he had > 

upon military strength an3„the,use-.o£ -drastic-methods. After 
his death, thh administration underwent a great change when 
Asoka employed the entire organization of the state to 

further the cause of Dharmd or piety. 

According to Megasthenes, Pataliputra, which lay on the t’ataliputra. 

confluence of the Son and the Ganges, was nine miles long and 
one mile and a half broad, surrounded by a wooden wall with 
64 gates and 500 domes and towers. Beyond the wall was a 
deep ditch to prevent any sudden attack on the capital. The 
king’s palace was made of wood but it was unrivalled in 
beauty and magnificence. The cit y rv as governed Jby six 
boards of five members each. The boards looked after the 
management of industries, the welfare of the foreigners,, 
census, supervision of trade and commerce, manufactured 
articles and collection of taxes from merchants. 

The Indians lived a frugal life especially when 'they Megasthenes 
were in camp. T.heft was rare among them. Their laws were and 

simple. They seldom went to the law. They were so honest Economic 
that they required no seals or witnesses about pledges and * 

deposits and trusted each other. They left their houses and 
property unguarded. Truth and virtue were highly esteemed' 
by them. Slavery was not known. Caste existed and inter- 
marriage was not allowed. The people loved finery and 
ornaments and celebrated their festivals with great pomp and 
show. The Bralunanas abstained from animal food and the 
grosser pleasures. They spent their time in study and discus- 
sion. Image worship was prevalent in the country, and the 
gods commonly worshipped were Visnu and Siva. Some 
interesting customs prevailed in the Punjab such as the sellin*^ 
of marriageable girls, the burning of widows, etc. 

Regarding the economic condition of the people 
Megasthenes writes that the Indians followed numerous crafts 
especially in metals and textiles. The traders were partly 
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state officials in charge of royal merchandise or in superla- 
tendence of matters connected with prices and sales. There 
were nch Se tk who had much influence. Trade was hrhh. 

recious articles of gold, silver and spices came from all 
parts of India and jewels and pearls came from South India, 
Ceylon and beyond the seas, and muslin, cotton and silk from 
China and furtlier India. Tlie officials recorded in writing 
who the merchants \vere, from where they came and where they 
went. Merchants were not allowed to combine for fixing 
prices. The prices of ordinary goods were fixed and they 
were proclaimed daily by officials. All weights and measures 
were inspected. Tliere were export and import duties. The 
king was himself a great trader, owned factories and work- 
shops and maintained storehouses throughout the country. 
The state provided for the poor and indigent, and for help- 
less and destitute women spinning houses were provided. 
The right of currency ^vas reserved lo the king. 

Kautalya drew up a scheme of government for the 
guidance of the king. This is embodied in the famous book 
called the Arthasdstra. The king should have three or four 
ministers and also a larger council, the strength of which is 
not defined. The officer called Sannidhatri was to manage 
the royal household, treasury, currency, etc. The Samahariri 
was the collector-general of taxes and tolls. The adminis- 
tration ^vas to be carried on by about twenty-five superin- 
tendents (ad/irahsha). acting under the ministers and ^ other 
big officers. Kautalya also details bis system of provincial, 
municipal and judicial administration. The king was to be 
kind to his people and look after their welfare. But the 
punishments prescribed were severe; death sentence was^to be 
infiicted for 'small offences. In foreign policy there is no- 
thing unfair according to Kautalya. 

Bindusara, the son of Chandragupla, came to the throne 
about B.C. 300 . Nothin" important is known about his reign. 
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except' that he had friendly relations with the neighbouring 
Greek chiefs. He died about the year .B.C. 274, and was, 
succeeded by his son Asoka. 

Accordinff to some stories Asoka came to the throne after Asoka— Early 
murdering ninety-nine brothers. The story does not seem to 
be true; but it is quite probable that he had to fight for the 
throne with his brothers, who ultimately yielded place to him. 

Though he came to the throne in B.C. 274, his coronation was 
delayed by four years. On his accession he took the titles of 
Priyadarsl (of gracious look) and Devdnampriya (dear to 
the gods). In or about B.C. 262 he invaded and annexed the 
kingdom of Kalinga (Orissa). The heavy slaughter and the 
misery of the'ivar created the greatest repentance in the heart 
of Asoka and he decided not to wage war any more. Shortly 
after this event Asoka came in touch with Buddhist monksT” 
who converted him_ to their creed. By B.C. 258, Asoka became 
a zealous Buddhist and started propagating it among the 
people. 

Asoka adopted a new method of conveying his message to Teachings oi 
the people. He set up pillars in many parts of the country 
and engraved inscriptions on them. The surfaces of some 
rocks were smoothed and inscriptions were written on them too. 

The former set of inscriptions are known as Pillar Edicts andt-^ 
the latter as Rock Edicts.* In many of his inscriptions^Asoka 
sets forth what is the true Dharma (Dhamma) that people were 
asked to practise. It is obedience to parents and elders, 
respect for teachers, proper treatment to Brahmanas and 
(Buddhist) monks, relatives, servants and the poor, non- 
injury to animal life, mercy, gift, purity, etc. His teachings 


•In the United Provinces there is a set of rock edicts at Kalsi 
near Dehtadnn and of pillar edicts at 'Allahabad (inside the Port) 
and Samath (near Benarea), < 

The pillar edicts are 7 in number and the rock edicts 14. 
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wm so simple that anybody could praclise llicm even Wlb- 
out being a Buddhist. Thousb they are drawn from But 
^dhist texts, they are common to all religions. 

Asoka wa5 a Buddhist but he had respect for old religions. 
He vas tolerant. He issued a separate edict in ^vhich ho 
declared the principle of toleration thus:— 


fie does reverence to fits o^vn sect while 
disparaging the sects of others wholly from 
attachment to his own, witli intent to embrace the 
splendour of his o^rn sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injur}" on his sect 
for such a man lacks tlie essentials of religiom” 


Dharma is described in an edict as noivinjury, restraint, 
equal treatment and mildne.s5. This Dharma could be follow- 
ed by all, even by followers of other sects. All people of 
high and low degree were asked to praclise ihe Dliannn, TIuj 
officers ^rere asked to enjoin cliarilies on all, the rich atul the 
poor, and pillars were placed throughout the country with Ins 
teachings inscribed on them. His object Avas not to get name 
and fame but that Ins descendants should follow in his foot- 
steps and promote the good of tlie people. The libraries and 
books of old have been destroyed, but these pillars slil! 
remain to speak of his noble and pious work. 

Asoka was a great patron of Buddhism. lie became the 
head of the Buddhist cliurch. In the twenty-first year of his 
reign the Third Buddhist Council was held at Pataliputra. 
The differences were noted and the doctrine was settled. 
After' the council was over, Asoka sent mhswmru > to 
Kashmir, Gandhara. Bactria, the Himalayan region.^. ^oiilU 
India and to outside countrk.s including Ceylon. Pegm and 
the Eastern Archipelago a.9 ^vell as the Greek Kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt ruled by Alexander’s successor.*. Ihc 
Ceylonese mission was headed hy his .“^on Prince .Mahmdra 
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and his daughter Sanghamitra, who carried to Ceylon branch 
of the tree under which Buddha had attained . Nirvana at 
Bodh-Gaya. 

To advance the cause of Dharma he appointed officers^ 
who were to go on tours to preach morality and religion 
among all sects. He declared that in, his kitchen only three 
living creatures were slaughtered, 2 peacocks and one ante- 
lope and even these were to.be stopped in future. Sacrifice 
was not allowed at the capital. Popular plays accompanied 
by animal fighting, drinking of wine, etc., were forbidden. 
In place of these he introduced other shows and entertain- 
ments. He undertook pilgrimages to holy places and visited 
Buddha’s birth place. 

Asoka was keenly interested in the material advance- 
ment of his people. He established medicaL hospitals for 
men and beasts. By the road-side wells were dug* and trees 
bearing shade and fruits were planted. He tried liis best 
to save his subjects from the tyranny of officials. The beasts 
were also the object of his tender care. Like men they were 
given medical aid in hospitals. By an order he checked the 
killing of animals on some days in the year. 

These activities could be successful only by the personal 
exertion of the emperor. He was ready to do the business of 
the state at any time in the day and night and still he was not 
satisfied with his work, 

Asoka’s ideal of kingship was very .high. It' is contain- 
ed in these words: — 

“All men are my children and just as I desire for mv 
children that they may obtain every kind of 
welfare and happiness both in this and the next 
world, so I desire for all men.” 

He worked hard and did public business at all . hours and 
places. Whether he was dining or he was in the harem or in 
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the bed-room or in the pleasure grounds, the officials ucra 
ordered to report to him the people’s affairs. He touted in 

the country not for pleasure but to know the condition of his 
subjects. 

The em£irejxaidmded into two kinds of provinces^-the 
iiuporlant ones were placed in charge of the princes of the 
royal blood while the others were entrusted to governors. 
Four Viceroyalties are mentioned in the edicls-^-Gondhara 
with its capital at Takshashila (Taxi la), the southern province 
with its capital* at Suvarnagiri, Kalinga with its capital at 
Tosali (modern Dhauli) and the central province which had 
its headquarters at Ujjayini (Ujjain). Even a Yavana was 
appointed as governor of SaurasIUra and Kathiawad as we 
learn from Rudradanian's Junagarh inscription. 1 he Vice* 
roys were assisted by the Mahamatras or ministers who ha<l a 
number of officers under thenw Three other officers hre men* 
tioned in the edicts, namely, the Pradeshikas, Uujukas and 
Yuklas. The fi^^dealt with tlie revenue and the police. 
They are tjompared to nurses entrusted with the care of 
children. Tlie seconcl^w^as an important officer for ‘ he was 
set over hundreds and thousands of souls.’ His duly was to 
measure the land and fix boundaries. The \ukta 3 were 
chiefly district officers who received tlie king’s revenue and 
managed lus properly. Every five years the leading officers 
Avere to go on lour throughout the kingdom in order to leach 
the moral law to the people. Special officers known as the 
Dharma-mahamatras Avere appointed to teach piety, to rc* 
dress the wrongs of the people and to manage the charities of^ 
the royal household. Censors Avere appointed to see that th& 
emperor’s regulations about Dharma were observed by the 
people. They Avere ashed to look after the conduct of men 
of all sects and classes and ev'en the members of the roval 
^family. All men Avere officially required to cultivate flu? 
virtues of compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentlenrs^ 
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(saintliness. The emperor enjoined upon his officers the duty 
of being prompt in the despatch of business and himself set 
an example in this respect. There was no arbitrary im- 
^ prisonment. Officers ^vere rebuked for doing improper acts. 
Great regard was shown for orphans, widows, the helpless 
and the aged and infirm. A special department of Dharma 
was created. War was stopped and the king tried to banish 
fear and suspicion from the minds of his subjects and neigh- 
bouring kings. The states on the border, much smaller than 
his, were treated aS’ friends. The Yavanas, Kambojas and 
the Gandharas on the N.-W. Frontier were regarded as equal 
friends and Asoka sent to them his messages of love and 
goodwill. Even the forest folk were treated kindly. The 
king laid stress upon moral conquest and in a special edict 
declared that the glory of a ruler did not lie in his physical 
conquests but in the moral progress of his people. 

The empire of Asoka extended over the whole of India 
as far south as the northern portion of the district of Mysore. 
Towards the north and north-west it included Kashmir, the 
Himalayan region and portion of the country now comprised 
in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Down below, the entire 
middle country from the Punjab and Sind to Bihar and 
Bengal in the east and the whole of Western and Central India 
from Gujarat and Malwa to the province of Kalinga were 
included in the empire. Across the Vindhyas the sway of 
Asoka extended over the whole country to the Penar river. 
The kingdoms of the Far South, the Chola, Chera, Pandya 
and Satiyaputra were independent. On the frontiers of the 
empire both in the north-west and the south there were semi- 
independent kingdoms which owned the suzerainty of Asoka. 

Asoka is one of * the greatest kings in history. He 
j inUoduced very high ideals in politics. The chief conquest, 
said he, is^that of right and not of might. He loved his 
subjects and Trmd to promote “theiF welfare by all the means 
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in his power. The rich and poor all alike received \ih 
attention and during his tours he acquainted hinr^M wUU 
the condition of the people and helped them to kUcr their ^ 
lives. He was kind to all, and his charily made no diitinc* 
tion betw^een Buddhists and nou-Buddhisls. He was highly 
tolerant and asked others to be so. He laid stress upon 
moral virtiies and in one of his edicts said. 

“Father and mother must be obeyed; similarly 
respect for living creatures must he enforced; 
truth must be spoken. The teacher muist 
be reverenced by the pupil and proper eouriey/ 
must be shown to relation^.” 



Asoka’s Inscription, 

Asoka lived like a true missionary preaching and 
practisin'' Dharma. Indeed across the pages of iis or) it. 
Srines liL a star and there is no other king who can 

placed by his side^ 
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The social condition of India under Asoka underwent a 
great change. The rule of Dharma was established all over 
the country and the influence of 
this was felt in the life of the 
people. There were many sects 
such as Brahmanas, Shramanas, 

Ajjivikas, etc., but the State treated 
them impartially and asked them to 
show toleration, respect for truth 
and restraint of speech. Tliere 
were many ascetics in the country 
and some of them rendered useful 
social service. Sometimes even 
princes and princesses became 
missionaries and went into distant 
lands to preach the law of piety. 

The religious outlook of the people 
was catholic. Men freely went on 
sea-voyage and did not lose their 
caste. Foreigners were sometimes 
converted to Hinduism and public 
opinion did not condemn such a 
thing. A Greek was converted to 
Buddhism and was given the name 
of Dharmarakshita, Literacy was 
common as is shown hy Asoka’s 
edicts on which his teachings are 
engraved in the vernaculars. There 
were monasteries and Pathshalas 
all over the country and Dr. V. 

Smith writes about the educational Lauriya-Nandangarh Pillar, 
progress of the people thus 

I think it likely that the percentage of literacy 
among the Buddhist population in Asoka^Sr 
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was happy and moral. Men. treated their relati'ves, friends,, 
e'ven servants and animals with kindness and supported those 
who left their homes in search of truth. Polygamy ani 
early marriage were in vogue. Asoka had several - wives.’ 
He married at the age of 18 and his eldest daughter was- 
married when she was only 14 .' Meat-eating was growing 
less and the tendency towards vegetarianism was on the 
increase. The Purdah system did not exist as we know it 
now^ but ladies Jived in Jnn^r closed apartments. The Hindu 
women ' then as no’W observed many trivial and unnecessary 
rites at the time of birth, starting on a journey and so on. 
Even Asoka observes that womankind perform many useless 
and trivial rites. 

Asoka was a great builder- It is said he built many 
cities, stupas, vihars, monasteries and pillars bearing 
inscriptions, and this is confirmed to some extent by his 
edicts. He founded the city of Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, and another city in INfepal . , which he 
is said to have visited with his daughter Charumati 
and her Kshatriya husband Devapala. The palace of Asoka 
be auti ful that the Chinese pilgrim . . Ea3iien T.^wHo 
visited India about nine hundred years later guessed that 
no human hand could have built’ it. He was greatly struck 
by the elegant carving and in-laid sculpture work. Most of 
Asoka’s buildings have perished but the stupas at Sanchi 
(Bhopal State) and Bharhut (in Baghelkhand, 95 miles 
south-west of Allahabad) are striking monuments. Asoka 
buiit many pillars which are ' found in all parts of the 
country, some of the most well-known being those of Sanchi, 
Allahabad, Sarnath and -Lauriya-Nandangarh. •' Some of 
these have lion capitals: The pillar at Delhi was- removed 
by Firuz Tughluq from Topra (Meerut District) in 1356 . 
It is a fine specimen of the architecture of that age. Its 
execution and polish are excellent. ' The engineering skill 
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shown in raising these laonolitlis must have hcen ol a Uijsh 
order. The animals carved on the Samaili jiillar .ire, 
according to Sir John Marsltali, iiia5lcrpicce.s holh in jmini 
of style and technique — the finest carving that India luu 
produced, ‘unsurpassed by anything in the ancient world* 
The stone-cutters showed wonderful skill and did thingi 


I 



Stup^'Gato (Saflchi)* 

,McU it tvoolti bs i»tl.0Mbl= f”' '"f 

„'l to acccpluh. are cavea branns ...ten,,,. » 

f iota and 4 euecesrort. They «e s.tua ed ^ 
iaribar UilU near Gaya and are jevea J 

,nvo the brisbt Mautyan poltsh, !l..n...S l.be mitrot. 

1.4 wallfae t.cll as roofs. Tl.a Maeryan e,af.tn..„ fare 
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greatly distinguished in the jeweller’^art^^ ^_They cut and 
polished stones with great skill and success. 

Some scholars have traced the influence of Greek and 
Pcnsian art in the art of. the Mauryan age and there is 



Lomash Bishi (Barabar Cave). 


evidence of this. Foreigners came and settled in India in 
those days; Asoka had intimate relations with the most 
famous western countries. It is possible that the art of 
these countries may have contributed something to the art 
of India. 
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Rate in , . Occupies a unique place in history. Tlicrc U no 

History. who did so much for his people. His ideal was not 

merely the brotherhood of man but of all living beings. He 
felt for the whole world and tried to promote its physical 
as well as spiritual happiness by preaching Dharma. His 
kindness extended even to the mute world of animals. 
Through his wonderful missionary activities in the neighbour* 
ing countries he raised Buddhism from a local creed to a 
world-religion. As a result of these activities Indian 
colonization began in the Eastern Archipelago and Indian 
culture penetrated into distant lands. The real lest of the 
greatness of a ruler is whether he makes the world any the 
happier and belter in his time. Judged by this test Asoka 
amply deserves the title of great. After reviewing the con- 
duct of some of the greatest kings in history a western writer 
(H. G. \J^ells) says of Asoka: — 


“ Amidst the tens and thousands of names of monatchs 
that crowd the columns of history, their 
* majesties and graciousnesses and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name 
of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a 
star, from the Volga to Japan liis name is 
still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the 
tradition of his greatness.” 


]/ But Asoka’s exclusive devotion to spirituality weakened the 
I martial spirit of the people and gradually prepared the way 
I for the final break-up of the empire. 

Decline o! The successors of Asoka were weak men who iiaJ 

the Empire, strength nor the will to control such a large 

empire. Asoka had neglected the army and ah.i«do«ed 
the military policy of l.is forefad.ers. snrn .uni 

grandsons were asked to avoid hiood.hcd and id<-.;-ure 
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in patience and gentleness. The martial spin! was 
weakened. After his deHth the foreigners began to come to 
[ndia and the Maurya emperors were powerless to check 
iheir advance. The opposition 9 f ^ Brahmans might have 
been a cause of the decline of the empire but it docs not 
appear iliat Asoka treated the Brahmans harsh|y. The real 

'•an?e of lllQ .. oLBlo. JSPO'ii! 

•overnorsln the outlyuig parts of th^ em QlTicjal 

heliaviour produced discontent, and when the foreigners 
entered the ^country the people, who were tired of misrule, 
found their desired opportunity. 

The last Maurya king Brihadratha was killed by his TL 
Brahman general Pushyamitra during a military review in 
184 B.C. Pushyamitra himself became king, although he 
continued to call himself a Senapati (Commander) even 
after his usurpation. His empire extended as far south aa 
the Narmada and included Pataliputra and Vidisa. The 
Creek king Demetrios also invaded Northern India during 
Ills reign and advanced up to Oudh but he was repelled by 
Pushyamitra, So great was Pushyamitra’s power that he 
performed two horse-sacrifices and thus revived the past 
glory o£ Brahmanism. According to the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
(a drama) Piishyamitra^s sacrificial horse was detained by the 
Greeks on the southern bank of the Sindhu river (not the* 
Indus but some other river) but the emperor’s grandson 
defeated tliem and rescued the horse. The Sungas wer^ 
followers of orthodox Brahmanism but they never persecutec? 
the Buddhists. Pushyamitra died in or about 149 B.C. and 
was succeeded by his son Agnimitra who was in lus turn 
succeeded by Vasumitra. The tenth king of the line, tlo- 
young and dissolute Devabluimi was killed by his Brahma-i 
minister Vasudeva, the Kanva, after a reign of 10 years, 

. and the latter usurped the throne of Pataliputra. But his 
kinjfdom was very small. The kings of tlib house of 

T? . it 5 
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i u^hyaniilra filill continued to rule 
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over parij: of Aurthern 


Xnnvas — 
£8i-~27 B.C. 


Vasudeva became king of Palaliputra in 72 B.C Ik- 
kanva kings ruled only over Magadha and flieir poncr 
soon overthrown by the Sruavahanas of Southern India. Th.- 
Satavahanas are called the Andhras in the Puranas Iccau.- 
fhey invaded Magadha through the .\ndhra or 'rchseii. 
speaking country.^ The Kanvas could offer hut feehh- 
resi.stance to the Satavrd)ana.<= and were-' easily oieithro-n 
(27 or 28 B.C.). I'ortune favoured the ^alavriiiana-i .nul 
their rule at one time extended from tlie Him-day.i- to tin 
river Tungbhadra in the Soiitli. 

the* Sungas and Kanvas hot!; were lhahmanas and \sith 

Soagas and their accession to political power nralimam’MU licg.m to 
flourish again. Pnshyamitra was a great patron of San.-kril 
learning and culture. He encouraged tlie ortliodox relieion 
of the Brahmanas. Buddhism now declined in impott.mcc 
and Vedic sacrifice and ritual were revived again. It wa.s 
during Pushyamitra’s reign that Patahjali wrote his famous 
comriientary called the Mahdbhashya on Panlni’s gramm.ir. 
The laws were codified, and ancient texts were studied hy 
scholars and’ systematically arranged. The be.^t legal work 
of tlie time is the Manusmrili or MdnnvmHiarinuyhlra which 
deals with every aspect of Hindu life. It gives a liigh pi.i>c 
to Brahmanas in tiie social order, disallows the marriage J 
widow's, lays down rules for guidance in daily life. ft 
restricts the liberty of women hut says that gdiK dwell wI.-Te 
women are honoured. Caste is made to depend on iihm 
and a new grouping of men is .suggested, hut even eawc 
does not seem to be rigid in practice. '1 he greatc.^t achuv.?- 
ment of the Brahman rulers was the rearrangement of ih- 
epics of India— the Maliablnarata and the H.unayanii. 

Differences among the Buddhists continued in spite <-■« 

iiiVm tn t?- 


the council held in Asoka’s time to prevent 
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cliurch. There was reaction against the Buddhistic ban on 
sacrifices and ritual. Pushyamitra performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice according to Vedic rites and compelled the other 
princes to acknowledge his supremacy. Between Buddhism 
and orthodox Brahmanism which still laid stress on Vedic 
riles, two new sects of the Bhagavatas and Saivas arose 
which acquired considerable importance. The Bhagavatas 



Bharhut Stupa. 


worshipped Vasucleva krishna and their centre was Mathura. 
The cult gradually spread in many parts of India and 
reached as far as the river Krishna in the South. Even 
foreigners adopted the cult and described themselves as 
Bhagavatas. By the second century B.C. the -sect was 
admitted into the fold of orthodox Brahmanism and began 
to be popularly known as Vaisnavism. Tlie other god 
worslupped during the period was Siva. Like Bhagavatism 
the cult of Siva also attracted the foreigners. The Kushan ' 
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n Kadpluses became a Saiva as is sliowi. by the fi-urc of 
S.va on . ns coins. Temples were buil, f., j- 

IoTiM* ' 0“ VcJic'ceJi 



'.ijirle Cbauya. 

The iMaurya buildings were grand aj»d beautiful but 
they ’^vere not so richly earthed or decorated as the uionumenB 
of this period. Sculpture made progrcis ami we hml 
elaborate relief w'ork on stupas, Viharas, ;/atoways. and 
railings. The finest exainjiles of lliis art are to he found 
at Bbarhut (Nagodli State), and Amravali (Guntur dhlrict, 
Madras). They depict scenes from Buddha's life with a 
beauty and skill w'bicli is unrivalled. The art of tnc.e 
reliefs gives us a picture of the age in which it was produced. 
It represents the scenes of human life — scenes of Itixurv* and 
pleasure interrupted only by death. The Bharhut 
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belongs to the second century B.C. Besides the- scenes from 
Buddha’s life the reliefs represent animals such as elephants, 
<Ieer and monkeys \nth greater skill than in any sculpture of 
the world. Some of the most important monuments of this 
period are the old Vihara at Bhaja near Poona, the. Chaitya 



N'asik Cava Temple (Satavahana Dynasty). 

halls at Nasik and Karle, the Stupa at Amravati, the Garuda 
pillar at Besanagar (near Bhilsa in C.P.) erected about 140 
B.C. in honour of Vasudeva by Heliodorus, envoy of the 
ruler of laxiia, who became a Bhagavata. Besides these, a 
number of temples and monasteries were built and caves ' 
^\ere cut out of rocks in several places. 
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Painting was practised and the walls and ceiline-. of 
these buildings were decorated with pictures. The eaiiit:t 
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The first century B.C. saw the rise of a powerful dynasty 
in the Deccan called the Salavahanas. The^ founder of this 
\ dynasty was Simuka (100 B.C.)? whose capital was Pratish- 
ihana (modern Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the 
Nizam’s dominions). The next king Satakarni described as 
son of Sirnuka extended Ins dominion from the mouth of the 
Krishna to the whole of the Deccan plateau and performed 
a horse sacrifice. In the last century B.C. the Saatvahanas 
overthrew the last Kanva ruler and destroyed what remained 
of the Sunga power and seized the territories of Magadha. 
Thus a great empire was established whose sway extended 
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Doth in the north and south For a hundred years the empire 
progressed well. But the Satavahanas suffered much from 
the attacks of Scythian and Parthian invaders and the 
ivestern Kshatrapas of Malwa and Kathiawad who snatched 
iway a portion of the territories belonging to them. The 
^lealcst of the satraps of Central India who called themselves 
vshaharatas was Nahapana who might have come to the 
hrone in 85 A.D. He snatched Maharashtra from the - 
satavahanas and established a large kingdom for himself 
vhich extended as far north as Ajmer and included 
^ Kathiawar, Western Gujarat, Western Malwa, Northern 
fonkanythe Nasik and Poona districts. The fortunes of 
he dynasty were retrieved bv Gautamiputra Satkarni, a 
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i^rnarkable ruler, who probably can.e lo t!ic li.roae in 107 
A.D. He defeated and killed Nahapana and aniwwil all 
the country held by the latter. Gauta.nipulr., died alter a 
.glorious reign of 25 years and was iucceeded by hi-; ^on 
Va.sisthiputra Pulumavi. It was about this lime lltji Malua 
and Katliiawad were united under Kudradainan, a pouctfii! 
western -satrap, who is said to have foii;:lu Ion- and hard 
against the Satavahana king and defeale<l hinu The 
hostilities were ended for tlie time liy the marriage of 
Pulumavi with Rudraddman’s daughter hut the struggle wa-$ 
again revived. The last great nder of the dyna^rty was 
Yajna Sri Satkarni who distinguished himself by eonque-K 
but found it dilTicnlt to shake off the yoke of the K>halrapa'i. 
The Satavahana empire disappeared from history about 22r> 
A.D. after exercising sway over large territorse'^ for nearly 
350 years. The chief causes of the downfall of the >'lravrduna« 
were their struggle with the Siikas, the di-sloyahy of the 
provincial governors and the invasions of the Nava'^. Ahhira-i 
and other tribes. 

The western satraps conquered a part of the Dcccan and 
continued to rule over it for more than a hundred 
The rest of the empire was divided among new dyn:iqir‘» such 
the Abhlras, Kadambas, and Ikshvaktu-. 

ne ancient dynasties of the Occcau. ibe Cb.-ra. (.bo,.i 
and Pandya continued their prosperous career after tbe fa 
of the Satavabana kings. 
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Accession of Chandragupta 

«« • 

... 

Invasion of Scleucus 


»• ** 

Accession of Binduaara ••• 


»*» ' 

tfi 

Accession of Aioka 


.. ■** • 
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'Coronation of Aboka 

... B.O. 

270 

Conquest of Kalinga 

• • V t f 

2G2 

Death of Asoka 

• • > 1 } 

233 

Rise of the Sungas 

• •• >f 

18i 

Death of Pushyaiijitra 

• tt 

.143 

Beginning of the iSatavahana power 

»•* tr 

100 

Rise of the Kanvas 

« tt 

73 

End of the Kanvas 

• tt 

27 

Oautamiputra iSatakarnf defeated the ^akas 

... a.d. 

124 

Rudradaman defeats the Satavahanas 

• •• tt 

loO 

End of the ^atavahanas 


225 
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foreigners Ii\ INDIA 
The Kushana Empire 

Al>out tl.e year B.C. 250 the ehiefs of IJaclria (owacir 
Baikh in Central Asia) declared thctnselves independent of tl.e 

Cl’cAi tnnpcrors of S)iU. 
I iu*A*, ihcn, began to \uni 

lo Imlb ufier U;c <Ie.'.tU 
of A^oka. \\i: Icne 
already nm \hi\ 
Deniolrlos invaded India 
iri the reign of Pibhya* 
initra Sui^ga. Tlie 
the hou?e of Demctrloi wai 
Menander (Miliiula of the Btiddld^t lilcrnlure) who advanced 
far into India about B.C. 110 and e.slabli5lu'd himielf at 
Sakala (modern Sialkol in the Punjab). The nufidhi^t 5 c^airn 
that he became a convert to their creed. He was not meririy 
a conqueror but also a learned philosopher like .-onie of tlie 
kings of the later Vedic age. He was hard lo heal in dis- 
cussion and was acknowledged as their superior by various 
schools of thought. He had plenty of wealth and his army 
was large and well organised. His justice made him popular 
and when he died he was greatly honoured by his Mibjeci^- 
The Greeks ruled in the Punjab for some lime more after 
which they gave way lo the 5akas and other foreign hordc.^- 
The contact of the Indians with ihu Greeks Inilucnccd 
Indian culture ir. some ways. Tin; ima;:i‘-' of lUMki. found 
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in llie Nortli-Weil, have some Greek traits in the mminer of 
execution and dress. The coinage of India owed much to the 
Bactrian Greeks. In astronomy the Indians borrowed many 
ideas from the west and regarded Greece and Rome to be the 
home of astronomical knowledge. Several Greek works on 
astronomy were translated into Sanskrit and the Indian 
calendar was reformed according to the suggestion of the 
Greeks. Many Greeks became Hinduised and adopted the 
Brahmanical or Buddhist faith. 


The Greeks of North-West India were ousted by the Sakas The Sa s- 
or Scythians, a nomad tribe of Central Asia, who occupied the ’ 


country beyond the 
Amu (Oxus) river. In 
the second century 
B.C. there was much 
stir among the Central 
Asia n tribes. The 
H u n a s. whom the 
Chinese emperors had 



Indo-Bactrian coin 


tried to suppress, fought hard with another tribe called the 


Yueh-chi. Being defeated and driven out of the country by 


the Himas. the Yueh-chi migrated towards the west and in 


tlieir march onwards they came in contact with a people called 
.SSe (sai) or Sek by the Chinese. They “were the Sakas of the 
valley of the Syr (Jaxartes). 

The Sakas had to flee before the Yueh-chi and ultimately 
readied the Indus sometime after 127 B.C. They conquered 
Bactria by overpowering the inhabitants who could offer no 
resistance. The invaders established an empire in Northern 
and western India consisting of the Punjab, Sindh, the United 
Provinces. Rajputana and the nortliern parts of the Deccan. 
The first Saka king was Moga or Manes who ruled ‘ over 
Afghanistan and the Punjab and claimed tlie allegiance of the 
satraps of Matliura and Taxila. The southern provinces were 
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governed by a satrap uho ua. ported at Ujjain in MJ.. 
Mogas successors AZes I and AZes II were abo pauect.l 
monarchs. These Saku kings were (nerthrown by ;nvabn 
horde called the Indo-Parlhians hecaibe they were coni.aua 
with the house of Parthia (IVrsia) and had adopted 
manners and customs. An important king of the branch 
Gondophernes who was a contemporary of Jesus Cfirbt anJ 
whose court is said to have been visited by the apo^tlc 
Thomas. The dominions of these Indo-Parthian kin^^s were 
divided into a numher of provinces ruled by satrajH, some of 
whom rose to great fame, 'fhey declared their independent'? 
and assumed royal titles. The chief Satrapies were tho:e of 
Taxila, Mathura, Ujiain, Surashtra and ilu? Deccan. 

The 5akas and ^alavfihanas struggled long for nuntecy 
in Central India. Gujarat and the DtTcan. The S.lt.ivahana^ 
were driven out of Central India and Gujarat by Uudradainan 
but they continued to exercise sway over the Deccan till ilic 
beginning of the third cenliir)^ A.D. Later the empire broke 
up and several small kingdoms were formed out of the 
countries included in it. 

The Kushanas were a branch of the horde known ns t!.e 
Yueh-chi who had settled down on the northern ban>c of the 
Oxus. They were divided into five principal ilie.4 situated to 
the norlli of the Hindukush. The chief of the Ku?hana trib-J 
Kujula Kadphises'J united the five kingdoms anil rom|twred 
Afghanistan and"^^^ portions of the Punjab after about 
25 A.D. His empire extended from the frontiers of Vews 
to the Indus and included the countries of Bokh.jra au' 
Afghanistan. His son Wema Kadphlses or Kadpliitcs 11 vdvj 
succeeded him rvas as ambitious as his father. He conqucio 
/he Punjab and the Gangelic plain extending his .way east- 
wards as far as Benares. It was probably thi^ King 
founded the Saka era though some .^cliolar^ are of opnuvO 
that it was founded by fCanifhka- 
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About twenty years alter the death of kadphises 11 Kanishka- 
Kanisiika came to the throne. He is the greatest king of the 
Kiishana dynasty. The pro- 

bahie date of his accession £ 

i? A.D. 128 though some 
scholars believe that it is v 
A.D. 78. It may even 
be later than 128 A.D. 

Kanishku carved out a big Gondophernes 20-G0 A.U. 
empire for himself which extended from the Kabul valley as 
far as Denares in the east and the Vindhyas in the Deccan. 

Ho comiuered Kashmir and Imilt a town there which is now 
lepresented by a village hearing his name. Being an ambi- 
tious and warlike prince, he was not satisfied with his Indian 
contjuefcts. He waged war against the Parthians with* success 
/ hut ins more remarkable conquests were in Chinese Turkestan. 

He conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan v»diicli were 
dependencies of the Chinese empire. He built the town of 
Puruslipiir (Peshawar) which guarded the main road from 
the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. He made it his capital 
and buill there a magnificent Chailya which was the wonder of 
all later travellers, Kadphises II had failed to shake off the 
yoke of China hut Kanishka ceased to pay tribute and Y’uan 
Chwang who visited India in the seventli century speaks of a 
Chinese prince detained as a hostage at his court. 

Like Asoka tlie Kushana ruler was also moved to pity at 
tlie sight of siifTering and misery, caused* by his long wars, 
and he became a Buddhist. His coins reflect the change in liis 
religious ideas. There had been for some time a great conflict 
of opinion in the Buddhist Churcli about doctrine. Kanishka 
summoned a council (fourth) at l<inndalayjma in Kashmir. -) 

About this time two sects arose In thV Buddhist 'aiurcli—^^^ 
lllnayaua sect (the Lower Vehicle) which ivanted to retain// 
the simple creed of Buddha, and the Mahayana (the Greater*^ 
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Vehicle) which preferred to wor.^hip ilie ieuur uf U A” • 
and preaclied personal devotion to him. I,,’ uii.cr 
JUddha was a God and not a mere preaclior to the Maiulv-.r: ■- 
file court of Kani.shka was a.lorned hv manv -cimhu. .„.d 
poets. Asvaghosha was a great Sam^krii poet and v.rotc n,:-.-,. 
epics and dramas on the life of Ihiddha. t':ii.u.ih.;. ilc 
greate.st writer on medical science in ancient Imlia. aho \hc\ 
nt Kaniiihka’s court. 


Kanishka was succeeded by Vasi.'hka who tcien.-d tlli 
138 A.D. Afghanistan remained a part of tiu; Kmh.na 
empire hut nothing is known of Central India. He nat 
followed hy Huvishka who fomulcd a town in Ka.'liinir uhich 
was named after him. The la.st great Kii.-Ii.in.j empe/or 
Vasudeva T. who hccame a convert to .'saivijin. It v..i- dnrl:i,i 



Kanibtilai \Vc..icu> .'a'.rji . 

his reign that several provinces of the empire hec.imc indc* 
pendent and the Western Satraps hccame very poacffni. 
After Vasiideva’s death se-veral kings came to the throne ’-h i 
Avere poiverless to jirevcnt the ftirllier di.‘'irilegrjtiou of 
empire. The line of Kii.siians continued to rule in K.d u! 
valley and the Indian borderland long afterwardw ^ 

Piiluniavi, the ^atavrihana king, of uhom inention ha.' 
been made before, was deprived of some of his po- ofiaus 
hy Chashtana, the founder of the dynasty of the \\c-!eia 
Kshatrapas. He enlarged his dominion l.y coii<ine..l, ,u..f 
about 140 A.D. he brought lljjayiiu umhr lus -way. M*’ 
■'randson Rudradaman turned out .iti able and ameilio..^^ 
ruler. The Juuagarli inseriplioii gives an account -u 
his concpicsts and says that th.c southern p.at of h.. 
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kingdom was ^vrested from Satkarni, the lord of Dakshina- 
patha. Rudradaman was a great ruler. He spent a huge sum 
o£ money in repairing the dam of the Sudarshana lake, built 
.by Chandragupta Maurya, which had burst owing to a storm 
in 150 A.D. He was a cultured prince who was well-versed 
in grammar, politics, music and logic. His manners were 
perfect. His natural kindness led him to act upon the 
principle of Aliimsa (non-violence) except in times of war. 
Rndradiiman’s character shows how quickly foreigners adopt- 
ed Hindu ways of life and thought. 

The glory of his dynasty did not last long but the Saka 
kings continued to rule in Central India till they were over^ 
thrown by Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 

The castes in Northern India remained w'hat they were 
Iiefore. Tlie reaction against the power of the Kshatriyas 
had not yet come to an end. The Brahmanas were highly 
respected. They possessed a liberal outlook as is shown by 
the marriage of Satvahana kings who rvere Brahmanas with 
5aka princesses. The Satavahanas were followers of orthodox 
Brahmanism but they were not hostile to Buddhism. Satkarni I 
and lus queen are said to have performed, not less than 20 
sacrifices, which included some Asvamedha sacrifices. Most 
of the Vedic gods were forgotten but Indra was still wor- 
slapped. Foreigners were admitted into the fold of Brahman- 
ism. The ciiange of religion did not mean- loss of caste. 
A Brahniana could be a Buddhist without ceasing to be a 
Bralunana. Men respected each other’s faiths.- The charity 
of kings wa.s extended to Brahmanas and Buddhists alike. 
Buddhism had split up into two schools— the Mahayana and 
illnayana— of which mention has been made before. It was 
nourishing side by side with Brahmanism. The cult of 
.Krishna was making progress in the Deccan and the worship 
of biva. Biiagavat and Visnu was also common. The Jains had 
adopted the Biiddliist mode of worship. They erected temples 


Social 
condition 
under tbe^ 
foreigners 
and 

Satvahanas 
(27 B.C.— 
300 AJ).). 
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to their Tirthankars aiul iniCdk-a inuge.^ in il-.-., it,,e 
so much religious toleration in tl.e country sb; u' >. 
dinsm and Jainism left their followers free to perform 
domestic riles according to Vedic rules. 

In the Deccan, society was divided arcordin.' j 

position in life. Men of tlie higlR-i rank were ike ^ 
rathis, Mahabhojas and MaluRcnapalis. Ikdow tk.cja 
officers such as the Amatyas, Mahainalras and ollu‘r.% Air/ rt 
-others who had the same social Maius as the Amruva is nr::* 
tioned theSreslhi, the head of the hoard of imde. 
scribes, physicians and farmers formed a lower chip's, fl: 
lowest class consisted of carpenters, gardeners, Maek--*niiih^ 
etc. The middle class was split up Into a numl'cr of ^ri7.a> 
or homesteads or Kuturnbas or Kulas, i.i\, families and ‘tl;e 
head of each was called a Grihapati or Kuiumhin. 

The people seem to have been contented arui pro>|)erou-t 
Trade and industries were in a llourishing condition. Ari5 
and crafts were practised by the people at lar|:e. dTe old 
inscriptions frequently make mention of Srenis or crafl’guihh 
which existed in all parts of the country. Thry manag'd 
their affairs. They were not merely Iradc-guihU hut ^"n<’d 
also as banks where people could deposit their num»-y a?; ! 
received interest from nine to twelve per cent. 

India carried on a brisk trade with hueian c<jur.‘.r,^*5 
since the earliest limes both by land and 5<'a. K\en a? ra?*/ 
as the eighth century B.C. Indian traders 5aile 
countries as Me 
fact which show 
From a record of 

articles of export were spices, per 

precious cloth, porcelain, pearls, silk yarn and ^ ^ 

kinds. Ships from western countries c.in’.e to 
(modern Broach) and ports on the 
a rich market for Indian goods and tlielar =ou..i 
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1) enterprising in this respect. The Indian muslin was so 
fashionable among the ladies of Rome that the historian I liny 
rcretled the drain of wealth from his country on tins account. 



Ancient Indian Ship 

Art was greatly thriving in this age. Cities were found- 
cd and stupas were built and Kanishka built one outside the 
city of Peshawar in which were deposited the relics of 
Ijiiddha. Sculpture also made progress and special skill 
was shown in decorating the gateways -of stupas. The most 
famous schools of sculpture were those of Gandhara, Mathura, 
Sarnath and Amaravali. The stone railings at Bharhut in. 
Central India and the bas-reliefs alAmaravati in the Guntur 
district exhibit artistic skill of a high order. 

V The Greek contact with India brought about a change in, 
the style of art. The Gandhara school of Art which flourish- 
ed in N^o nil- Wes tern India owed its origin to the Greeks. It 
wa> the outcome of the commingling of the two cultures — 
Indian and Greck-.and the application of the ideas of Greek 
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and about the same time an Indian Brahmana sailed to 
Funan, married a local princess and acquired possession of 
the whole country. The kingdom of Cambodia was founded 
and Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula 
were also colonized by Indian settlers. 

Recent discoveries have shown that Indians settled also 
in Central Asia, Khotan and Turkestan. Figures of Indian 
gods and goddesses, coins with Indian legends and docu- 
ments written in Indian character have been found buried in 
the desert of Gobi. From all this it appears that Indians 
had penetrated into such far-off lands as Mesopotamia and 
Egypt and the influence of Indian culture was established 
over the countries of Central Asia. 

Chronological Summary 
Invasioa of Menander 
Accession of KanisUka 
End of Vasisbka’s reign ,,, 

Gbasbtana’s conquest of Uijayini 
Budradanjan repairs the Rudarshana lake ... 


... B.o. no 
B.o. 123 
... A.D. 133 
... A.D. 140 
... A.D. loO 
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^ riie llurd ceiittirj' A.D. nny k* cailca Ih,- i>n^ A ,.( 
anc,™. l,,a,»n l.is.ory, A„ ,!,, h., .,f ,,,, ^ j 

local chief, f’handr.i'.^upja l>v uju:t\ ! •• 
came powerful ai Iha;Ui]Jut;a 
ed ao era railed \\w Cup>;c r»\; 
dale of his fdvj), 'H.uir 

h:ul been Iwo hin;:^ hefr.ro Uhy. \{Hbt 
h hnown about thortj. Hr tb./ or .•:>! 
title of Maharajadliiraja uiul comjueicd the eounirv a v f ;r 
Allahabad. He strengthened his po hhm ly nurrvh.- a 
princess of the Lichclihavi clan. 

His .^on and rrUcccssor Sannulra;/u]jU!, ri.duly a?o. fuir ij 
by some historians as (he Indian Napohjoiu ^.o.v ^ prh • ^ 
and warrior of great iniallties/ We learn about hi* o.m.v'* -l' 
from the inscription on A'^oIaiV Allahabad Piibir, e i 

by his court poet Uariscua. Having MibiUn:*! all the prinr- 
of Northern India as far as the Jumna, he .'-tailed on h]^ eirr-r 
of conque.?t fdigrrmyu) in Uu* eonnUy soutli of Xirfevln 
Proceeding from his cupila! Pataliputra hy cb' -‘M t ot 
Orissa, lie pa.'tscd the forest country beiuecn Hila^pur ?e/i 
Vizagapatam and conquered its chiefs. Ho pU'bet! tuit!, 'r 
and carried his victorious arnn a> far oulh as ibo n'.rr 
Krisna, It is said that twelve kings of iho Dtccan hnl ib»vva 
their arms and acknowledged the :-uperi»>fftv oi 
gupta. Cut on his return march lie rrin^!al‘’d aH the 
princes on their respective thrumv and twacUd Snbui.* traci 
them, ft seems to he a mhtake to supp^> iJiaa 5amudra 
cont]Ucred Malalar. .Maharashtra and (be Ur/icrn 
7'hc countries of the Deccan mentiuned in ib-^ Albd.v*‘^ 
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scriplioii arc ail siluutcci on the eastern coast. .But there is 
no clouhl that his influence extended even to the Far South. 

All his neiglibouring chiefs as well as the non- monarchical 
states of the Punjab and Rajputana were subordinate to him. 

Having reached lus capital Samudragnpta performed the 
Asvainedha or horse-sacrifice to commemorate lus victories and 
to otablisli his overlordship over his contemporaries. It was 
on tl))5 occasion lliat he struck a new type of gold coins to be 
distributed among the Brahntanas. 

Samudragnpta u'as an extraordinary monarch., - lie was a 
great poet and musician and the learned gave him the title of 
Kaviraja, the Prince of _ 

Poets. - He was fond of ' /v: "" 

playing on his lyre and / 

in this picture he is rc- } ^ j \ 

presented on' his coins. i'y \S-iC- / 

Himself a lover of learn- 
ing, be look delight in 

the company of learned Sanmdragupta. 

men and held converse ivilh tliem. AUliough a brave warrior, 
he had a gentle and tender heart and was ever ready 
to extend his support to the poor and the distressed. In 
religion he was a follower of Brahmanism as is showm by his 
horse-sacrifice but he was tolerant towards the Buddhists. A 
good instance of this is to be found in the permission winch 
he granted to the ruler of Ceylon to build a monastery at 
Uiulbgaya for llie convenience of his subjects. 

Samudragupta was succeeded by his sou Chandragupta 
who worllaly upheld the traditions of his father.^ Like the 

latter be was a prince of high ambition and courage. He first Vikrama- 

ditya 

■■ ■ ■ ■ “ ■ — “ (3/0— ~'tl3 

.According to sonio Samudragupta was succeeded by Itamgupta 
^ho was killed by Chandragupta Vikramadilya II wdio usurped tbo _ , 
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defeated ihcSaka king of .Mathura aiid then tiifc.cd i.i- 
lion to\sards tlie Satraps of Wt-tcrn IiuJia ulio h.id aii..v!,T«y 
powerful. He conquered the jrrovinces of .Malv.-.i. Kashiv--.! 
and defeated the lust Saka satrap and annexed hi, do,uh,i.,,.l„ 
He also married hh daughter to the VakaUika chief of l>ut 
and Maharashtra. Tire empire now extended to the Aralia.! 
Sea and the rich and wcallliy province of Suradiira ((lu!ar.;t) 
had become a part of it. The port and harlmur of Gujarat 
greatly increased the prosperity of the empire. They ia- iti- 
tated commercial intercourse with the countries of tfic \Vc;-!fnj 
world and made it possible for Indian ciiltufe to poutrate 
into those lands. After liis victory over tlie S.)!:.!,. he 4‘.'um- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya (literally llic .Sun of Vahnit) 
which he fully deserved. Many hi.-torians have id.ntiiird 
Ciiandragupta Vikraniaditya with king Vikiannldiiya of li-o 
Indian legends who is called Sakari in S,iiiskrii litcraliue 
and round whose name fantastic tales of all kind, !;jvc 


clustered through the ages. The identity of this Yikranu<ilty.i 
of Ujjain whose court was adorned by nine gem*, iuclud'mg 
the great dramatist and poet Kfiiiihlsa still remain, an in* 
soluble puzzle of Indian history. U is possible that K.d’id.i'a 
may have flourished at this lime for he is de^crihed as a eon- 
temporary of Dignaga, a Buddhist logician of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. 

Like his father, Ciiandragupta was a patron of .itj .uol 
literature. He was a Vaksimva himself but 'he respected tl.o 
wwsWppTrs of other creeds and extended his charitv to 
Buddiiist monasteries and foundations. Tliat he ^.a1 .1 prince 
of great valour and renown i.s siiown by hi> titles of MaU- 
rajadliiraja, Vikrannulitya. 5 ri Vikrama. Sinlu Vikt.anu. 
Parama Bhaltaraka, Parama Bluagavata. etc. His life, nix 
dominated hy^.reljgipus inihiences. He iscun! rimr-eroux 
coins~of 'goR silver "and coppef 'from which it way 
inferred that his reign was a peareful ’I'** 
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and that industry and commerce were in a flourishing 
condition. 

During the reign of Chandragupla, F a^HieUy a Chinese 
Buddhist, came to India to visit the holy places of Buddhism. 
During his six years’ stay 05— 111 A.D.) in the country 
he visited Peshawar, Taxila, Mathura, KanauJT Kapilvastu 
and other places. He has left us a valuable account of tlie 
life and manners of the people and the condition of govern* 
merit. He found the people happy and very lightly taxed. 
Criminals were usually fined but in cases of repeated offences 
the punishment was mutilation. The Chandalas were looked 
down upon and had to live outside the No one kept 

swine and hens and there were no slaughter houses and 
distilleries. Onions, garlic and wine were not consumed by 
the people of higher caste<\l 5 The whole country was full of 
monasteries or Vihars raised by the bounty of pious Bud* 
dhists, and lands and gardens were attached to them for their 
maintenance. Every kind of comfort was provided in them 
and guests were highly honoured. 

The pilgrim visited Pataliputra where he was astonished 
to see the magnificent palace of Asok a. It was so grand that 
it seemed to have been built by giants. There was a hospital 
at the capital where medicine and food were given to the poor 
and the destitute free of charge. The expenses of the hospital 
were borne bv some of the wealtliy and generous residents 
of the town. (The arrangements were so satisfactory that the 
well-known historian Dr. Smith doubts whether there was such 
a well-managed hospital in tliat age in any part of the world. 
The people were so rich and prosperous, whites the pilgrim, 
that they vied with each other in practising henevolence and 
righteousness. The Vaishyas endowed houses for dispensing 
charily and medicines, , 

The king was loved by his people. His govenujenl was 
rniltl. He did not interfere in the affairs of his subjects. 
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There was plenty of \'»calth in Uie cutuitty anJ ilic *»j 
articles of food was iie\er felt, liic latter •e.cre in.;'-':.! • > 
cheap that truiiiactions could he cnclfred into \.u!! <.,* 

The Brahniaiias and IhuhlhisU were well ediuv.te*i and ^ 
delight in discussion, 'rhere wa- reSi/intt- t'def.ttion. k; 
followers of the various faith-, were tree to lu-icti-e t'-'.f 
worship. Buddhism was itv a state of dcciit-.c imi tine |.rv.,.e i 
was "0 slow that it reaped the notice of l.THum. On t:.e 
whole the country was well 30^crned and pro.perou. .m-i 

there were no highwaymen or rolh-js.^^ H- O*! 

was chiedy occupied with rcligiOm,s|uatcs m rah... i 
fdr China by the port of Trnnrai;p> tf.e moucm 

the Midnapur district in Bengali-' , i 5 . .,.i 

The king was the head of govern.mcnt ar.d 1..^ a o 

rrl/-’o^lnt:::dit!;y.'ii;^ 

was under the gnTmtfm who man. , j ; „„vcTnrr.cnt l-ut tl' 

of the elders. The towns had Tme 

chief oBicer was appomter > j ^5,^ joy.rl (.^rf.iiy. 

Offices in the state were throw ,,hilc his minirlcf 

Chandragupta c.atefully Mtrvcyrd an- 

of peace was a saiaa. a - ' , , 'jp.f. nrr.:' 

the as.-cssment was made accoru^^^^^ 

er5 were required to p- . . tr- ra 

The.^tatc hhh:, iron. 

feudatories. constantly 

„„fa acr.a.a,c aiu..--.' - 

.f land were made, and .^aic 
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interfere with then). The idea of imperial unity seems 
to have acquired a strong hold on the people’s minds as 
is shown by the loyalty of tlie dependent cliiefs and 
the inclusion of certain non-monarchical slates in the 


empire. 


Chandragupla was succeeded by his son Kumaragupla in 
the latter part of whose reign (413 — 55 A.D.) the empire and the 
began to break up. The Ilunas, a horde of cruel barbarians 
inhabiting the steppes of Central Asia for many centuries, 
poured into India about the year 450 A.D. and shook the 
foundations of the Gupta empire. Their advance was 
temporarily checked by Skandagupta (455 — ^167), the valorous 
son of Kumaragupta, who fought against them a battle so 
terrible that the Crown Prince had to pass a niglit on the hare 
ground. The whole country rang with the praises of Skanda-» 
gupta and odes were composed in his honour. Skandagupla’a 
short reign was entirely spent in repelling the Himas. Their 
recurring raids implied a heavy drain on the treasury, and 
like his father lie had to issue impure coins of gold. After 
Skandagupta’s death the Hunas, under their leader Toramana, 
captured the Punjab, Rajputana and part of Central India in 


lai A.D. 


Skandagupta’s successors were powerless to check the 
forces of disorder and the empire began to decline. Ruddha- 
gupla who reigned till 495 A.D. was the last great Gupta 
emperor whose kingdom extended from Bengal to Malwa. 
But after his death the Hunas under Toramana and Miliira- 
kula invaded Malwa and deprived the Guptas of that region* 
.Malwa was lost and the empire was greatly reduced in extent. 
Witli Bhanugupta’s death the greatness and glory of the 
Guptas vanished for ever though another branch of the 
dynasty, known as the I^tcr Guptas, continued in Malwa, 
Ihc Ilunnh invasions were the principal cause of the decay 
of the empire. 
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comlitio/of Gupla period is one ol tik- joiuVn of li.-iiir* 

ihe people, lnstory. Apart from the e.\traordijurv tjoeiup.-!;.,-;;! 

and literature and revival of iJralmunism there i, 
evidence to show that the count ly waa pro-ipcrou-s. and tLs 
the people lived in luippiness and contfort. ?.ar!i>i!ir.i (anti 
and Chandragupta had spent large .sum.i of uK.i;cy ij. cUih, 
and in raising works of public utility. Trade \o>« in 4 tiouf 
ishing condition as is sho-.vn by the numerotts odti-i of tU 
time. The guilds controlled the industries and erafts. li- 
members of these guilds had to o!.>ey their ruler?.. K 
gui|d had its own seals which \»ere used by Seths 
bankers) and merchants in their transaction^. Durin-’ the 
reign of Skandagupta (about A.D.) a cerUiin llralnnatia «,• 
trusted to a guild of oil-tnaker.s the nuinageincnt of 4 hsiap 
which he had endowed in a temple of the Sun. 'ITe v.uild' 
served also the purpose of modern banks. 'Hicy accept'-l 
deposits and paid interest to their clieiU-<. 

Trade with the Western world had riecHiicd oning to tl.r 
decay of the Roman Empire but comnmnicalinn *oUh the I-s t 
Indies continued and the jrort of T.*iuudlipti wa"? liiaK!; 
prosperous.-?-' 

The Vikrama era is generally -supposed to }a-.e !<fi> 
introduced by a king of Ujjain. named Vikminadity.}. to V't.*- 
inemoratc his victory over the .Scylhwns- It d.Ue^ fr»f:i o 7 
B.C. According to another view the era u.is founded b* the 
Mulavas, a nomad tribe, who>e republir.m po-.ernnm;il piord 
in the Punjab at the time of the inva-ion of .Vlec.it.dfr dor 
Great. The era came to be known a-, the \ikrani.i era 

r»i»nMirV A-O. 


Tbo Vikra- 
msk Era. 



nxLst she ns fomc of iJie »irt of 
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of Visnu at Deogarli in the Jiiansi district, the brick temple 
at Bhiturguon in the Cuwnpore district in the United Provinces 
and the temple of Siva near Bhumra in the Nugod state are 
line specimens of Gupta architecture. The cave temples in the 
Udayagiri hills near Gwalior, one of which bears an inscrip- 
tion of dOl A.D., contain sculptures representing Visnu and 
Varaha. and the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna in a 
beautiful fonn. In the same locality near Pathari is a massive 
relief representing the birth of 
Krsna. The images of this 
period arc the finest ever pro- 
duced in India and can be 
classed with the best speci- 
mens of the world. The mu- 
seum at Sarnath contains a 
number of the images of this 
period. Tiiesc images show 
how the artists tried to depict 
in stone the richness and 
brilliance of the age in which 
lliey lived. The work of a 
liigh quality was done in 
metals like iron and copper 
and the iron pillar at Delhi is 
one of tlie most wonderful 
monuments of the Gupta Sculpture of the Gupta perio<i 
period. The coins of the 

Gupta kings, particularly the gold coins of ChanaragupU.. 
\ ikramadilya, are exquisite in their shape and design. The* 
art of painting also reached a high level of development 
under the Guptas. Ihe frescoes at Ajanla, some of which 
date from the lirst century C.C.. are llie finest examples of 
]>ainling and their merit is recognised even by foreign critics.. 
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literature. 





' ' 

1 - 




«r Iv- ri-^ 7“^ progress. The works 

^ of Kalidasa, the greatest of Sanskrit poets were in all ' pro- 
bability, composed in this age. He is the writer of the Ra-hu- 
vainsa, the Kmnarsamhhava, the Malavikagniinitra, Vikra- 
morvasiya and a lyric, the Meghadhta. His drama the 
Abhijmln-Sakuntah is famous all over the world and is still 
read:w'ith great interest. Two poets' Hariscna and Virasena 

adorned' the courts of Saimi- 
dragupta and his successor 
'respectively. Tliere were oilier 
dramatists besides Kalidasa. 
Siidraka, the author of the 
Mrichchakatika ‘ and Visakha- 
datta, tlie author of the 
Mudrarakshasa, belong to 
this age. The^urnnas^were 
finally* recast and the epics 
(the Ramayana and the Maha* 
bharat) were brought to com^ 
pletion in this age. In astro'j 
nomy Aryabhatta and Varah-i 
niihira wrote their works 
\vhicli greatly improved the 
knowledge of the subject. ^ 
The Gupta emperors' were. 
Vaisiiavas under whose patron*;^., 
age the influence of Bralima m 

ism..revjyed_agaia-aaJs.-diown 

by the horse-sacrifices per- 
formed by them. The chief 
feature of Brahmanism was 
Bhakti {personal '•devotion- to 
Iron Pillar (Delhi). principal ele-' 

menf.s wore worship of God, sacrifices and the observance of 


.o-F' 
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Varnas (four divisions). The worship of Visnu was com- 
mon and we read of several temples built in !us honour. Al- 
tlioiiyh Urahmanisni was tlie dominant religion, the Buddhists 
and Jainas v.ere not persecuted and temples were freely 



Ajanta Paiutiii';. 


erected for the worship of Siva, Visnu, Buddha, 
other gods, 'iherc is an inscription of 460 A.D. 
lions tlic con.'.truction of the images of five Jain s 
pillar by a Brahniana who had a great resnect 
fteat luT.A and ascetics. 


Silrya an_ 
which men- 
aints and a 
for gurus 
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■1^ Hunaa. 


After the break-up of the Gupta empire Northern India 
.was divided into a number of independent states. The 



Aianta Palatine. 



Gupt. fought vaMr to « 

Hunas but they were unsuccessful. About t y 
Toramana’s son Mihirkula became king of the Hun - 
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was a great tyrant. Himself u Saiva, he persecuted the 
Buddlii-its and demolished hundreds of stupas and Vihars. 
To oppose his tyranny a powerful king of Central India, 



\asiulharman, ahout whose ancestry nothing is known, 
organiccd a league and with the lielp of Narasimha Baladilya, 
the ruler of Magadha, inllicted a crushing defeat upon the 
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Hunas on the Indus and drove Mihirkula to Kashmir 
[(about 530 A.D.)- 

In his two inscriptions found at Mandasor in Central ' 
India he claims that he conquered every part of India and 
that his empire was bigger than that of the Guptas. According 
to some scholars he held the title of Vikramaditya, but there 
is little evidence to support this view. We do not know 
what became of his empire after his death. Probably as- 
one historian says ‘ he rose and vanished like a meteor with- 
out leaving any trace behind.’ 


Chronological Summary 


Accession of Chandragupta 1 and the epoch of the 
Gupta era 

Accession of Samudragupta 

Accession of Chandragupta II Vikrmaditya ... 
Accession of Kumaragupta ^ ^ 

Accession of Skandagupta ... 

Toramana’s conquest of the Punjab and other 
lands 

Defeat of the Gupta king by Toramana 
Deieat of Mihirkula 


A.D. 319 
' c. 335' 
c. 375 

m 

155 

c, 610 
about 530 



CHArrEU X 

NdimiERiN INDIA 
Tho Rise of Thaneshwar 

We h^e seen above that Yasodhannan became supreme 
ill India in the first half of the sixth century A,D, After 
his death the country was again divided into a number of 
independent states. The United Provinces and part of 
Rihar were held by the Maukhuris who had a long fight 
with the later Guptas. The struggle went on with varying 
fortunes, no dynasty gaining any distinct advantage over 
the other. Mahasena Gupta of the later Gupta dynasty, whose 
stronghold was possibly in Malwa, left off fighting th6 
Maukharis and began to extend his sway in Bengal and 
Assam. The Maukharis allied themselves with anothei 
pourr that was coming into prominence. This was the 
rising house of Thaneshwar, a district in the Eastern Punjab. 

The first important king of this dynasty v/as Prabhakara* of 

vardhana (about 5r>() to 605). He defeated the Hunas, and Tlianeshwan.* 
the tribes of Sind, Gujarat and Malwa and thus established 
a >inaU empire for himself. He allied himself with 
Mainlscna Gupta by marrying his sister and further 
slrenglljened hi*^ position by giving bis daughter Hajyasrl 
in marriage to Grahavarman^Maul^ari. He had two sons, 
Hajyavartlhana and Harshavardliana. As soon iis he died 
ami Hajyavarilhana came to the throne (605) a Gupta chief 
«^bd wa k illed Grahavarman Maukharl and imprisoned . 

Rajya^^rl. Uajyavar<lhaiui siicce>sfully avenged the murder 
of his brolherdn-law but he was himself assassinated by 
basanka, the powerful king of Iiengal, 

Harshavardliana, the younger brother of Rajya- lUrBhzx^r-- 
vanlhana. came to the throne of Thaneshwar in 606. The aharL 
fir^t tliinu which he did was to marcli towards the Vindhyas 
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thither Rajyasri Imd escaped from prison. He rescued her 
rom tlie fire in which she was going to burn herself and 
roug It her back. The ministers of Grahavarmah offered 
^ jiim the throne of Kanauj, ^vhich had fallen vacant by the 
deatli^ of Grahavarman. Harsha agreed to accept it as the 
, guardian of his sister, and* never took the royal title so long 

^ IS Rajyasri was living. After this Harsha took up arms 

against Sasanka, the king of Bengal, but he did not gain any 
advantage so long as , Sasanka was living. The first six 
years of his‘ reign,. were occupied in conquering a large part 
ol . the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Malwa. 
Me crossed the Vindhyas and fought withPulakesin II, the 
powerful- Ciialukya king of Maharashtra, but was defeated 
with heavy losses. He made alliance with the king of 

Kamarfipa (Assam) and Valabhi (Gujarat). His empire 

included the United Provinces, Bihar and possibly a portion 
of the Punjab and Malwa, and was thus smaller in extent 
than that of the Guptas, Nearly at the end of his reign he 
waged a war with the king of Ganjam (Madras Presidency), 
but we do not kno^v the result of this engagement.* 

Yuan Chwang (also spelt as Hieun Tsang), a Chinese 
Chw^ng’s * Buddhist of the Mahay ana school, set foot in India in 630 
^ account ; travelled all over the country for the next fourteen 

Government land-route. Passing through the desert 

of Gobi and Khotan, he reached Afghanistan and crossing 
tlie Khaibar Pass entered the Punjab. He gives many 
details about the country, the people and the kings. From 
him we know that Harsha’s government was good, though 


* There is a difference of opinion about the extent of Harsha so 
empire. According to some the empire consisted of the Eastern 
I>uniab, almost the whole of the United Provinces, Behar, Bengal and 
‘'‘•issa including the Ganjam region. 
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the criminals \vere very ^jcverely punished. Treason against 
the king was punished with imprisonment for life. Offences 
againi^t social morality such as disloyal and unfilial conduct 
were j)unisl)ed with mutilation of limbs or deportation. 
'Frial by ordeal was in vogue. The people were not over- 
burdened with taxes. The governors and ministers were 
given lands instead of salaries. But the military officers 
were paid in ca^h. There was no forced labour and taxa- 
tion was light. The main source of income was the revenue 
from Crown lands. The state took one-sixth of the produce. 
I'rade also yielded a revenue, and light duties were levied 
at ferries and harrier stations. The army was very large 
and consisUfd of four branches — the elephants, chariots, 
cavalry and uffantry. The soldiers were highly skilled 
in the use of arms. But in spile of the large army and the 
M^verily of the penal laws insecurity prevailed in the country. 
The administration was not as strong as in the time of the 
Guptas: the julgrim fell into the hands of bandits more than 


c»ncv. 

Yuan Chwang says that the people were in most parts cat- 

of the land honest and upriglit. The caste-system was fully tiitiom 
dcAcloped and inlcr-marriagc was forbidden. We liave one 
instance of early marriage in Harsba’s sister, who was 
married at the age of twelve. Perliaps seclusion of women 
ha<l not yet fully come into vogue, for RajyasrI appeared 
in public assemblies and took part in religious discussions — 
a fact which shows that education among women was in a 
fairly advanced condition. The practice of destroying 
ihojmeKcs out of love for their dead or dying husbands 
MX'ins to have prevailed among women of high society. 

HarsluTs mother had bunit herself out of grief for her 
hti^band while he was yet alive, and Rajyasrl was rescued 
I by her brother when she was getting ready to throw herself 
into the flames. 



EcoDomic 

Condilion. 


Education 
and Bu'^- 
iiliisui 
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The, food of the . people was simple; it consisted of 
lk„ ghee, sugar, cakes and parched gram and mustard 
Onions and garlic were little used as in Fa-Hien’s time, 
^leat was not included in the common dietary of the people. 
Ihe dress was simple, though cloth of various kinds was 
^anu actured.^ Sea voyage l yas' not^ orbidden and everr 
llrahmanas sailed in ships, and ’went to foreign countries. It 
was through them that the Indian culture spread to Java 
and Other lands. 

The Brahmanas wre noted for their learning and piet}’’. 
Sanskrit was the language of the cultured people including 
the Buddhists. Yuan Chwang speaks highly of Indian 
ascetics who did not cate even for kings and , on whom 
praise or blame had no effect. It was through them that 
•enlightenment was spread among the people, v/ 

, . The* Chinese pilgrini also tells us something about the 
economic,, condition of the people. The cities, famous in 
the heyday of Buddhisrh/were in a state of decline, but he 
was impressed ’witli the beauty of buildings in the towns. 
The Bralimanas took *no part in- the industrial life of* the 
town; they confined’ themselves to spiritual functions; Trade 
was'in the hands of the Vaishyas and the bulk of the people 
lived -by agriculture. Persons Ifollowing unclean professions^ 
had to live outside the city. The standard of’ living seems 
' to have been high,’ for Yuan Chwang writes that the poor 
men's houses were made of brick or board thatched, with straw 
witli their walls ornamented with Chunam floor and strewn 
^.3vitli flowers of the 'seasons. There ivas plenty of gold and 
/silver in the country and Yuan Chwang carried with him 
^ many images of Buddha made of the precious metals. ^ 

From Yuan Chwang’s account it appears that Buddhism ^ 
had begun to decline and had come' to be. divided into many . 
sub-sects. A wonderful creation of Buddhism was & 
umverskv of NaJanda Inear Rajgir in the Patna district! 
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winch WMS palronisccl by kings of many generalions. It was 
supported by the revenue of a hundred villages and had 
lO.OOO students. Scholars from countries like China and 
Mongolia come to study there and were given free hoard, 
Induing and tuition. All the renoumed scholars of India were 
teachers in this University. Though it was specially meant 
for Buddhistic leaming all other religions received equal 
attention. Day and night learned discussions were held 
and the senior and junior scliolars were all engaged in 
studir«, helping each other to attain the liiuhest cxccllenre. 



Ijiima cf the Univer^itv. 


l!ar>lu \va> a ^vor.-hipper of Siva and Surya, but in 
lalt r yi\u.> he inclined more towartir Buddhism. Yuan 
t.le.aiu: tlnU he forbade th.e hlauuhler of animals 

•throueliout ht> teahn. ' 
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Prayag/v** ,, Harsha summoned a huge assembly at Kanauj. 

/ his capital, for discussing religious matters. It was attended; 

^ by many kings and learned men, as well as by Yuan Chwan- 
who had been specially invited by Harsha. Every five yeai> 
Harsha used to hold a gathering at Prayag (Allahabad) 
which was attended by all classes of men. Here Harsha 
used to give away as alms all the money hoarded in five years. 
When he had given away everything, his jewels and'^dothes. 
he begged a second-hand garment from his sister and having- 
put it on paid worship to Buddha. The Brahmanas. beggars 
and especially the Buddhists received various gifts from the 
king. Harsha’s worship was not confined to one particular 
creed. Buddha, the Sun and Siva were worshipped by turns 
and every day the image of Buddha was taken out in a 


Ynan 

Chwang’s 

return. 


Character of 
Harsha. 


procession. 

After this Yuan Chwang returned to his native land 
Harsha gave him various gifts and an escort to guide him up 
to the north-western frontier. Yuan Chwang died in 66^1 
and has always remained famous both for his learnins 
in the Buddhist lore as well as courage and religiouf- 
zeal. 

Himself a scholar, Harsha patronised learned men ol 
whom the "most famous are^^Baga, the best prose-writer of 
Sanskrit, and the author of tl^Kddambaru a romance, and 
the Harsha Charita, a biography of Harsha. Both works 
are of the highest merit and are the best of their kind. 
Harsha was himself a dramatist and is said to have written 
-three dramas, the the PriyadarHhd and the 

^ mgdn^nda. He could write prose and poetry with equa 
“'ease. A treatise on Grammar is also attributed to him. He 
was’ acquainted with the art of painting as is shown, 
'by his picture-writing on a plate. In religious matters he 
was a man of liberal views and held in esteem both 
Brahmanas and Buddhists. 
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Jlar.>lu’s rch^n presents a noble ideal of Hindu kins- 
flilp. He wari kind and generous towards lus subjects, and 
in their ^ervice he forgot even food and sleep. He creeled 
ihroiighoni the country charily houses {pitnyashalas) where 
foo<h <lrink and medicine were given to the people free of 
co.-t. The people lived happily and contentedly, although 
soinelinies there was friction Ijclween the Brahmanas and 
Ihjddlusi^. 

After a reign of 42 years Harsha died in 617 A.D. and 
after his death the empire of llie house of Thaneshwar also 
broke into pieces. 


Chronotoiiiail Summary 


A.D. 

lU.o of tho of Tbanednvat 5g0 

Birth of Hur^havardhana ... Uh Jtme. o'dO 

Death of Prahhakaravardhaui ... ... o05 

Death of Grahavarman; murder of Dajyavardhaua <’05 
Mcesshn of Har^ha and tljo Harsha era ... ... COG 

War with Pulakesin It ^12 

Yuan Chwang cemes to India ... ... 021) 

Yuan Chwang meets Harsh-. ... ... (jjo 

AstembHei at Kanauj and Prayag ,,, t>l3 

Death of Ilarcha ... ... »U7 


CHAPTER XT 


ladia after 
^Xsraha, 


THE NORTHERN DYNASTIES — THE RAJPUTS 

IA.D. 650 to 1200) 

As on many other occasions before, India once again 
became a prey to anarchy after the death of Harsha. The 
empire of Harsha disappeared from history ■without, leaving 
a trace behind. Kashmir became powerful under the 
Karkota dynasty which was founded by Durlabhavardhana 
during Plarsha s lifetime. Gujarat declared itself indepen- 
dent under the Maitraka kings. Magadha became the 
stronghold of the later Guptas, and Adityasena, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, gained great power and conquered 
Bengal about 675 A.D. But the power of Magadha was 
destroyed by Yasovarman of Kanauj who was a great 
conqueror and a patron' of poets. Bhavabliuti, the famous 
author of the Sansrkit drama Uttara Rama Charita, lived at 
his court. Yasovarman built up a large empire for himself 
but he had a ' formidable rival in Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
(724 — 60 A.D.). War broke out betAveen the two and ended 
in the defeat and death of Yasovarman. Political supremacy 
passed from Kanauj to Kashmir. 

Lalitaditya was an ambitious despot. His love of con- 
quest and glory led him to march against Magadha. Bengal 
and Kanauj. He' proceeded to the Deccan also and is said 
to }ia%^e conquered Mahva and Gujarat. His vast empire 
re-called to the people’s minds the greatness of the Mauryas 
and with legitimate prid^ they celebrated for centuries the 
victories of their king. Lalitaditya died in 760 A.D. and 
was follorved by a series of weak rulers who were powerless 
to maintain such a largb empire. While Kashmir was in 
this condition, two new cowers were rising in Northern India. 
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riicse were tlie Falas of Denial and the Gurjara-Pratiliara^. 
At the lime when Knnauj was rising into prominence under 
Yasovarman and the Gurjara-Praliharas were developing 
ihcir power in Kajputana, the Arabs invaded Sindh and 
brought a large part of the province under their sway. 
They were the first Muslims to land on the Indian coast and 
it is therefore necessary to examine the causes and results 
of their Indian expedition. 

Tlie Muslims were the followers of Muhammad whom 
they acknowledged as their Prophet, lie was born in Arabia 
in 570 A,D. of a good family wliich had been reduced to a 
-tatc of poverty. From an early age Hazrat Muliamraad 
v\as of a thoughtful turn of mind and took a keen interest 
in religious (iuc;;tions. It was nearly about the age of 
forty that hcirig disgusted with the crude religion of the 
Arabs he became a monotheist, i.e., a believer in one God. 
fie began to preach tlie new' doctrine and believed himself 
to be a messenger of God. The people of Mecca could not 
reconcile lhem>elves to this new faith and his words fell 
on <leaf cars. In disgij>l he left for Medina in 622. Tlicre 
In'; religions doctrines wore listened to wdlh respect and 
'-yinpalliy. 1 his event i'i known as Hijrat (or dissociation) 
aral the .Muslim era called the Hijri begins from this dalc.*^ 
In Medina. .Muhammad achieved great success and gradually 


^ • The thtc of the connncnccincnt of the Hijri Kra h IGth July 
C2'2 A.n. 

WLwj the Pxt|)bcl JicJ, he named no succcoHor and a dispute anvao 
.itout the !r,iJcr.ihip r.f his dUciplea. Abu Bakr, one cf the companions 
ff the Piorhct, *.vaii chosen oj hii vicar and he was called the Khalifa 
or c<niman:»‘r cf the haithfu!. The claim? of AH, Ujc Prcjjbct’a son* 
tndaw, ‘acre Jurejardei, and this fact cauecd a split among hi* 
fidUvAc*^. 11^ fujprjtrrs of Ali came to be known ai the Sldas. 
The Kbah.U Ir.-amc tlie rc.'.;ni:ei head of the lalamic world and hU 
br.Vvn e !ih:hly i:r'p:rtant. 


The 

Invasion < 
Sindiu 
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fifuhammad 
Din Qasim. 


not only the whole of Medina out many other towns and 
places one after the other accepted his new faith. 

The number of his followers increased and he came to he 
regarded as a prophet or messenger of God. He lived a 
strenuous life and died fighting and preaching in 632 A.D. 
His revelations are recorded in the Quran' which is looked 
upon as the word of God by the Muslims. 

After the death of the great Prophet, his followers 
inspired with zeal, felt eager to spread the new faith. They 
conquered Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Persia in a short period 
of twenty years. The conquest of Persia led them to think 
of further expansion towards the east, and when they planned 
an expedition to India in 637 A.D. it was considered dangerous 


by the Khalifa and was therefore abandoned. 

The first serious invasion of the Arabs was led by 
Muhammad Bin Qasim in 712 A.D, It was directed against 
Sindh, ruled at this time by Raja Dahir who was a Brahmana. 
The Raja fought against the invaders with great courage but 
he was defeated and slain. His queen then organised the 
, forces of her husband, and at the head of 15,000 men gave 
battle to the foreigners. But seeing no chance of success, 
she and other women of the royal family burnt themselves 
to death, leaving the country to their enemies. This victory 
was follou^ed by the conquest of Brahmahabad and Multan 
and practically the whole of Sindh was occupied by die 
Arabs. 

The government of Muhammad Bin Qasim was not 
bitter against the- Hindus. Religious toleration was granted 
to them, though they hdd to pay a poll tax. Of course, 
those who embraced Islam .were exempted from slavery, 
tribute and the Jeziya. The Brahmanas were treated well 
and their dignity was maintained. The Hindu temples were 
suffered to exist and worship ivas allowed in them. Muham- 
mad’s, brilliant success was no protection against i 
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inlni-iies of his enemies. They poisoned tlie ears of the 
Kfiultfa against him with the result tliat he \ras cotidemned 
to death. Tile work of coiujue.st was left unfinished and tlie 
^lahility of the Arab position in Sindli was seriously shaken. 

The Arab compiest of Sindh has rightly been described 
as “an episode in ihe history of India and Islam, a iriumiih 
without results.” This is due to various reasons. The troojis 
cMrii-ted to the command of Muhammad Bin Qasiin were not 
suirndeiil for the task. The province of Sindh was quite barren 
and mifiroduclive. But the most important cause rvas that 
the Bajputs .'^till held important kingdoms in the north and 

while the Bf^trakutas held the Deccan and were ever 
ready to contest every inch of ground with any invader. So 
the Arabs fonnd it practically impossible to establish a 
pecmauetit power under such conditions. 

One important effect of the Arab compiest must he noted. 
The Arabs admired the civilisation and culture of the Hindus 
and many .Arab scholars sat at the feet of Brahmana Pandits 
to learn sonielliing of their ancient wisdom. Sanskrit works 
on astronomy, astrology, mathematics, medicine, philosophy 
and other branches of knowledge wore translated into Arabic 
and it must be said to the credit of the Arabs that they did not 
despise a nolde culture because it belonged to the people of a 
ililTerenl faith. Tlie Muslims .also acipiired a knowledge of 
Indian languages ami some of them translated .Arabic works 
into Sanskrit. Himhi physicians went to Baghdad and were 
put in charge of hospitals, [he .Arabs learnt the game of 
chess from the Hindus am! the figures from one to nine which 
Ka.rope afterwards learnt from them. The Khalifas had a 
Tthcral outlook in these matters and we are told tha^ one of 
tliem was romplelely cured of a disease from which he was 
suffeiiug by an Indian physician. 

The Curjara-Pralilmras were originally a foreign tribe 
hut they were adiiiiiled into Indian society after they had 
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I ho Arabij. 
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..oen Hinduised by the Brahmanas. Popularly they are now 
known as Parihars. Like the Chauhanas (Chahumanas) they 
also claim to have sprung from the sacrificial fire of Brahma 
on the top of the Aravali mountain. Their earliest settle- 
ment was probably at Ujjain in Malwa. At the time of the 
Arab conquest of Sindh (712 A.D.) the Pratiharas had become 
very powerful. They checked the progress of the Arabs into 
the heart of the country. In the middle of the eighth century 
one of their kings Vatsaraja overran the whole of Northern 
India and conquered the kingdoms of Kanauj and Bengal. 
7 he Pratiharas came into conflict with the Rashtrakutas and 
suffered a defeat at the hands of King Dhruva IL Naga- 
bhata II, the son of Vatsaraja (815 — 834 A.D.) defeated 
Dharmapala, the Pala King of Bengal, and seized Kanauj, 
still regarded by the people as the Imperial capital. D^arma- 
])ala^s son Devapala temporarily eclipsed the Pratiharas, but 
the dynasty soon revived under king Bhoja I (840 — 890 
A.D.l, “who recovered Kanauj and created an empire extend- 
ing over the Punjab, Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat and 
the United Provinces. His son Mahendrapala (890 — 908) 
added Bihar to the empire and the Pratihara rule now extend- 
ed over the whole of Northern India. But Mahipala, the 
second son of Mahendrapala (910 — ^940), suffered a severe 
<lefeat from Indra III, the Rashtrakuta ruler of the Deccan, 
who captured Kanauj. From this time the Pratihara power 
began to decline. Gradually many local dynasties began to 
spring up, till at last only the district round Kanauj was 
held by the Pratiharas. Rajyapala (990 — 1018), a later king 
of the dynasty, had to own the suzerainty of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. A little before 1090 the Gahadwars conquered 
Kanauj and all traces of the Pratiharas were effaced. With 
them passed away the last great dynasty of the Hindu 

emperors of Northern India. ' 

n Tins been said above that when the power of the 



Tin: vofmiKRS dynasties— tub rajputs > 

ImiuTial IValiluras dccUncd, llieir^ terrilorie^ were divided 
into a niiniber of small principaUucs. The most imporlant 
of iiuMu ’Were llic Chaiitlelas of Jcjakabhokti, the ICalacliuris 
of Daliala, the Paranuiras of Mahva, the Chalukyas of Gujarat, 
Chahumanas or Chauhanas of Shakambliarl, the Gahachvars 
of Kaiiauj, and llic Kachchapaghatas of Gwalion 

The Chaiulclas (Cliandcl?) broke away from the 
Pratihara empire under Ya.sovarinan in the first half of the Tho^O^ai^ 
tenth century and established themselves at Jejajkabhukli* 
(Ijiifidelkhand). Yasuvarman was an able and warlike 
prince. The decline of the Pratihara empire made it possible 
for Iiim to extend his small principality by further 
conquests. He waged wars against a number of kings and 
captured the Kalanjar mountain wliich became the chief citadel 
of Chandela power. The dynasty had its most glorious days 
umler Dhanga (930— ‘)(J) when the Chaiulela jjower exlciuled 
up to tin* Jamna. Dhanga joined the league organi>:ed to 
Suhukligin. the Miiluinunadan invader from Ghazni, and 

I tndt the famoin* temple at Khajuraho. IHs son Ganda joined 
the '^hahi king Anaiulapala when the latter proceeded aeainst 
Mahmud of Gha.mi, He attacked and killed Hajyapala for 
making an ahject surrender to Mahmud but wh.eji Mahmud 
imadid hi> territories in 102T22 lie himself iled from the 
field Hithoul makimr even a shou’ of resistaiice, Anotlier 
po\serftd king of ihi'^ dyna>ly wa^^ Klrtivarman ^vllo restored 

II fading glory* of the dvnarly. The Iasi king was Pannar- 
din Cj>armala'! (1165—12031 wlio was defeated by Prltlivi- 
raja Chahumana in llo2. The Chandelas were ultimately 
ou>tid by Qulbuthlin Ail ek in 1203. flat Parmardinks sou 
again recovered his power and drove off the Musalnians. 
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^ G^vahor was a part of the Pratihara empire of Kanau] 
During the reign of Vijayapala (960—90 A.D.) it was cap^ 
tured by a Kaclichapaghata chief Vajradaman who became 
the founder of a local dynasty which remained in possession 
of the fortress until 1128 A.D. The Raja of Gwalior became 
a vassal of the Chandelas and assisted them in destroying 
Raiyapala,-the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. 

The Kalachuris or the Chedis had their kingdom to the 
south of the Chandelas and their capital at Tripuri (near 

^ Jubbulpore), Their most 

I'--.; ‘ ■ ■ powerful king was Gan- 

yr .’ ■' ' ■ ■ * geyadeva Vikramaditya 

i-'.. ! (1010 — 40) who vastly 

extended his possessions. 
The next king Kama 


yT\.: ■■,■■■ d t>y‘ 



Gwalior Port 


(1040 — 70) was defeated 
by Kirtivarman Chandela* 
built a temple of Siva 
Benares and founded a 
new capital near Tripuri 
called Karnavatl. After 
his death the Chedis lost 
their power. The last 
Chedi king Vijayasimha 
was defeated and killed 
by the Yadava ruler of 
Devagiri in 1196. 

like the Chandelas, 
The founder of the 


The ’ Paramaras of Malwa were 
subordinate to the Pratihara empire, 
dynasty was Upendra or Krishna Raja. The first to declare 
his independence was Vakapatiraja II who constantly waged 
wars against the Chalukya kings of Gujarat. His successor 
Bhoja I (1018—60 A.D.) was the most celebrated ruler of the 
dynasty. He is still famous- m Indian tradition as a great 
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IKiUou oJ WwtAimw *i.-U(inum>s clc. He Nva:? the iiwcnlor of 
nirv. in poetry, iJrania and art. He cau>eil %vork< on 

porljy. rlu:li*ric auJ a^lronoiny to he inM:ribca on shihs of 
•aonr and plaa il in his colle-e at Dliara. When the Muiiam- 
inadan^ i.uin|m.‘rca Malwa, they tuniccl it into a mosque where 
ihi-c -lah' :uo to Ijc seen* Biioja was drawn into a con- 
Hilt sulh his neighbours of Gujarat and Chedi who defeated 
and kiUed him in a halllc. IHioja "s iHiccc^isors carried on war 
with their ciuinies with varying success for years. The last 
Paiamara ruler of Afalwa, Bhoja II, was defeated by Alauddln 
Khilji ami .Malwa !»ccanie a part of the Delhi empire. 

hike the Chandelas and Paramanxs'thc Solaiikis were also *1 he Cleitiik- 
l!u' feutialorics of the Pratihara emperors. :Mularaj I was tlu: 
founder of this dynasty. He' established ' an indcj)endent rat. 
kin:'«!oiu for hitiK'^elf towards llie middle of the Icnlh- century 
a!ul juade Anhilwada Ins capil;iL> Another important king of 
ih,«‘ dymc'ly was Bhima I in whose lime Gujarat was invaded 
hv M:dunu<l of Gha/jji. The ihost remarkable ruler of the 
dvii.iay was Kumarapfila (1113™?]) wlio greatly enlarged 
IiIh dories by couqnc^l. He ‘was a great admirer of the 
J.iiri M liolar llemchaiulra SurT and itrwiii under bis inHuence 
fh-it i-.e adapted many of the ordinances of the Jain faith, 

(tuiu.yh he <t{d not actually embrace Jainuun, ffc v,*as a great 
f Uton of le.trning and M^vera! faniuhs scholars lived at his 
fonxi. After Kitmarapala's deatirthe power of the Solankis 
iireUr.rd and the Ia.*^t ntlcr Karnadc'va H (Rai Karan 
Pa-hela of Mudim hi>torjans) was conquered by Alauddin 
kiillii V eenrrals and Gnjnr.it bernmc a part of tlie empire of 
Ihdlii. 


y a ] ii 5 

Kaniui 


ll.c (G.i!uul\v,'irsl of KanauJ came into power 

r i5,c m!.ji ili-appcarancc of the Pratihara*. Thi* was ^ ’ " “ ■ ' 
t..o.n.!* ihc rlo.-e the clcu'nth centnry. Tlicir mo.t impor- 
l.-.nl him: wa^ Co\im!,u-!iam!ra (in i—Sit v.lm i rranic 
rmrarr of ll* \*c^icrn part of P.ihar ami fou-ln uiih the 
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Origin of 
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Iviuhanunaclan invaders. His grandson tvas Jayachandra^. 
(1170 94) who had to fight the Chahumanas under Pritlivi-'* 
raja. He was a powerful king who extended his kingdom as. 
far as Benares. There was a bitter feud between Jayachandra ' 
and Prithviraja Chauhana of Delhi, When Muhammad of 
Ghor attacked the latter, Jayachandra stood aloof and gave no-y 
help. Prithviraja was defeated in the battle of Tarain (1192) 
and the Hindu empire of Delhi ceased to exist. A year later^ 
Muhammad came down upon Kanauj and overpowered Jaya- 
chandra who after a gallant resistance was slain in the battle 
of Chandwar. The son of the Gahadavala chief was raised* 
to the throne but the kingdom was greatly reduced in extent. 

The Tomaras ruled over the country of Hariyanaka- 
(modem Hariana now comprised in the Delhi -and Gurgaon 
districts). They were also feudatories of the Pratiharas. Their* 
kingdom was conquered by the Chahumana chief Vigraharaja 
IV or Bisaladeva who ruled at Shakambhari (Sambharl. He 
captured Delhi in 1164 A.D. He was a poet and warrior and 
is said to be the author of the famous drama Harakelindtaka. 
His successor Prithviraja III, famous alike in legend and’ 
history, rose to a position of great eminence in Northern India 
in the twelfth century. He was attacked by Muhammad of 
Ghor and was defeated. Delhi and Ajmer fell into the hands-* ^ 
of the Muslims and the Chahumanas removed their capital to- 


Ranthambhor in Rajputaha, where they resisted for many ^ 
years the incoming tide of Muslim conquest. With the fall 
of the Chahumana kingdom, it became easy for the Musalmana 


to advance towards the east. ^ 

The word Rajput is a popular form of the Sanskrit ^vord' 
Rajaputra which was used in ancient times to designate the- 
scions of royal families. It is found in old epics and inscrip- 
tions. When the Muslims came to this country, they, 
began to employ the word Rajput for the members of the^ 
Kshatriya royal families. The claim of the Rajputs is that 
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ihey ale ilc.'-cendcd fioiu the Kirhalriyub of \tHlic times. I hey 
traee ihcir oihfm to the Sun and l!ie Moon and liic mo.-l 
famou> c!.in> riahn to !:ave sprung from Va.du-htlia's fount 
of ^acrillcia! fne at .Mount Ahu. '1 his viev.* dues not find 
favour wills hhuopean ctcliolars and some Indran scholars. 
Th.ey of t»{)lniun that llie Ihijputs arc descended from the 
fui eign invadcir* of India such as the Hunas and Scythians 
accepted tiu‘ Hindu religion and v. iili l!;c [lulp oi th.e 
llralunanas got a place in the Indian society as Hindus. When 
they came to po.-rc-s royal power, the Drahinanas, in order lo 
exalt Huun, provided tlicm with genealogies and tlius tl;cy 
were j)romuted lo the ca^le of Kslialriyas. But many Indian 
>chn]ar> di-‘enl from tin- view and liold that the Hajpuls art' 
de oejuled from the ancient Ksliatriyas, though, in course oi 
tinus ihev !iave horome a mixed caste like the oilier castes ir- 
India. 

ri;e Hajpuls were de^tnu 
cd to play a great part in 
Indian hirlory, 'riiey car* 
riccl on the tradilious of 
Hindu government and con* 
i»‘rvcd Himlu culture by 
xhint geuHTous patronage. 

Ihcv' tried to ’ten) tlic tide 
of furciuj coufjue.-t hut 
uitlmnl "^urces.*, bi*r:iu>c* 
li;?’!r i\ .el:od-- of warfare 
v.eie <»nt ui il.Ue and Hour 
or wml -iiir.n utterly hone- 
h ' i :icy “.u'le a ch/iva!* 
rou. and eaUarU pr(jp!e 
V\h** 'uU'nvrd ;« Id/h Cod’* 
nf ! iUh in war 
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false-hood, low cunning and deceit were foreign to Rajput 
nature and sometimes the greatest disasters were the result of 
their straightforward and honourable conduct. They were i 
capable of treating their foes with generosity even in times of 
war and never laid their hands upon women and children. 
The Rajput society held women in great respect. They "were 
not less brave than men. It was they who vindicated 
the honour of India’s womanhood in the most trying times. 
They never thought of themselves but of the honour of the 
family or the clan to which they belonged. This gave rise 
to the fearful rite of Jauhar'”^ which was practised by them 
when they sair that. there was no chance of escape. 

The faults of the Rajputs like their virtues are well 
known. They loved war too much and in the pursuit of 
military glory forgot ' everything else. Jealousy, disunion, '' 
lack of co-operation and the clan mentality proved fatal to 
them. They neglected the administration and devised no far- 
reaching measures to consolidate their power. The habit of 
drugging themselves with opium produced its effect on a class 
of professed warriors who almost inevitably became the sole 
defenders of India’s independence. 

During the anarchy that prevailed in Bengal in the 9th 
century A.D. the people elected one Gopala as their king. 
He was succeeded by his son Dharamapala who defeated 
Indrayudha, the ruler of Kanauj, and placed on the throne 
Chakrayudha, who ^ras subservient to the conqueror. Indra- 
yudha appealed to Nagabhatta II. the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
of Marwar, for help. The latter organised a league of all the 
Gurjara chiefs of Rajputana and the Punjab and defpted 

* When the Eajputs saw it was hopeless to fight against the 
enemy, they gathered together their women and committed them to 
the flames to -ave them from dishonour. Having done this, they fell 
upon the enemy with swords in their hands and died fighting like 
brave men. This was called the rite of ' Jauhar.' 
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DharanuijMla and hiii va^s-ai Ciukrayudha of Kanauj and 
drove them out from Norihcrn India, With the help of iho 
Hil^hlrakula kiuif of the Deccan^ Govind III, Dhararaapala 
recovered hi^ throne and became a powerful ruler in 
i^ortlicm India- Devapala- his -‘on and successor, was a 
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The fortunes of the family were retrieved by Mahipala I 
■who is said to have suecessfully repulsed an attack of Rajendra 
Chola I and extended his kingdom as far as Benares. His 
successors ivere unable to withstand their foes and at last they 
■were driven out of Gaur by Vijayasena who established an 
independent kingdom for himself. The Pala rulers hence- 
forward sank to the position of petty chiefs in Bihar. 

The Palas were a powerful people. They organised a 
large empire and saved Bengal from the fury of foreign 
invaders. The monasteries of Uddanapur (Bihar) and 
Vikramasllu were built during their reigns and some of the 
greatest authors wrote their works under their patronage. 
Though the Pala kings were Buddhists, they granted tolera- 
tion to other sects and employed orthodox Brahmanas ns their 
ministers. 

Ttic Senaa. Vijayastnia ivho destroyed the Pala empire was the 
founder of the Sena dynasty. The Senas had come from the 
■ south in search of employ ment. Vijayaseua’s son and suc- 
cessor Ballalasena reigned only for a short time but he is 
known as the author of Kulinism which implies distinctions 
among the various castes of Bengal. The Sena kings were 
Hindus and it was under them that after 400 years Brahman- 
ism again regained its inllucncc in Bengal. Ball.alasena 
was succeeded on the throne by his son Lakshmanasena in 
1119. By the valour of his arms he greatly enhanced the 
prestige of his family. He defeated the kings of Magadha 
and Kanauj . and tried to extend the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Like the Palas, he patronised art and literature. Poets like 
Jayadeva, the author of the GitaGovinda, and Dhoyi lived at 
his court and enjoyed his bounty. Towards the close of the 
twelfth century the Muhammadans invaded Bengal and the 
Sena kings found it impossible to exTer resistance. They lost 
their former glory but continued to rule in Eastern Bengal 
to the thirteenth century. 
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CHAPTER Xn 


THE DECCAN AND THE FAR SOUTH 
(A.D..600 to 1200) 

yas of After the Satavahanas passed away about A.D. 200, the 

Vatapi. Central Deccan passed into the hands of the Abhiras'and 
other tribes. About A.D. 350 the Vakatakas became powerful 
in that region. - One of them, Rudrasena, married the daughter 
of Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. The dynasty 
continued till A,D. 550 when it was overthrown by the 
Chalukyas under Pulakesin I, who established himself at 
Vatapi (modern Badami) in the Bijapur district. His ^ 
successors extended the empire over the whole of the Bombay £ 
Presidency and a good portion of Hyderabad. The most 
powerful king was Pulakesin II (608 — 642), ^vho conquered 
Gujarat and even the Telugu districts of Madras. As we have 
seen before, he repelled the forces of Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj and acquired great fame by his valorous deeds. But 
in 642 he was defeated and slain by the Pallava king Nara- 
simhavarman L The successors of Pulakesin took ample 
revenge upon the Pallavas and greatly increased their power. 
The last Icing of the dynasty was Kfrtivarman (746 — 853) 
who was defeated by Dantidurga of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 

The Eashtra* The Rashtrakutas rose into prominence under Dantidurga 

conqueror of the Chalukyas, and had their 
temple at Ellora, a rock-cut temple of huge dimensions. Hi? 
uncle Krishna I (760 — 775) built the famous Kailasa temple st 
Ellora which was dedicated to Siva. Dhruva (780 793) turn- , 
ed to the north and defeated the Pratihara kings of Blnnmal. 

, A later king Krishna III f940— 965) killed the Chola kin? 

1.34 -- 
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H.lj.uliiya in ilc '.va.s suct^a'ilcii !>y younger brotlicr 

V.. 1 '- folloutil !)>’ ;i mnnhur >>i weak rulers. .Vnollicr king 
Kukka 11 ua> ilefcatcd Ijv Taila, who became liie 

fouraicr of tile iccoud Cliaiukya liynaity at Kalyaiii in llytiera* 
l ad, .\f:cr Kakka a .-on of Krislma 111 siicceeilecl to the 
tliiom; and lulcd till *)u2 Ho was ti;e last king of the 

ita-Iilr.ikula dyna.-ly and after ids deatli tiie supretitacy of the 
lli'-ean }:.i“^ed into the ImiuH of the r.halukyus of Kalyaiii. 



Trrnrlji 


iiiilu, the (uuiuict ol Uic v»^i :5 t:t]cccc<icti hy his The Wtst- 

\ii;u ilcfcatcil liy iho (Ihola Uajaraja. This f 
-a.i.v 4»ul i.y ViLiijiifuliiya VT (107u— 1126) 

^ho Ua' (.Kolas ar.d fi^uniicd a new era. He was a 

I'.iUuJj i.tf Icannh.u a:u3 hi> court nav adorned !i.y the poet 
ld!!;aca and iKr lantuus Jurist \*ijr?;lnr7vara* After h3« dealli 
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the dynasty declined and three powers arose on its 
ruins— the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, the Yadavas of Deva- 
giri and the Kakatiyas of Warangal. 

In the reign of Bijjala (1156 — 67) of the second 
Chalukya dynasty there arose a new religious sect known as 
the Lingayats, headed by Basava* The Lingayats, who still 
exist in large numbers in the Deccan, believe in the worship 
of Siva, personal devotion {Bhakti) and ultimate unity with 
the Deity. Originally they denounced the caste-system, the 
performanceof Srdddha and other rites of a like nature. But 
the modern Lingayats have again taken to these Brahmanical 
customs. 

Of the Yadavas of Devagiri (modern Uaulatabad in 
Hyderabad) the most notable king was Singhana (1210 — 47) 
whose empire extended from the Vindhyas to the Ki:ishna. 
His grandson Ramachandra was defeated by Alauddin Khilji 
in 1294 and reduced to vassalage. He was defeated again by 
Malik Kafur and compelled to pay tribute. After Rama- 
chandra’s death in 1310 his son Sankaradeva came to the 
throne. He refused to pay tribute whereupon Kafur marched 
against him and conquered Devagiri. The next king Hara- 
paladeva, brother-in-law of Sankara, was defeated and flayed 
alive by Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah in 1318 A.D. 

The Kakatiyas were also like the Yadavas of Devagiri 
originally feudatories of the Western Chalukyas. They 
ruled over Telingana which included the eastern porlion of 
the Nizam’s dominions. Towards the close of the twelfth 
century Ganapati became the ruler of the Kakatiyas and his 
reign lasted for as many as 62 years. He waged war^ 
against the neighbouring powers and obtained victory over 
them. He died without a male heir and the kingdom passed 
to his daughter Rudrama who governed it well for 30 years. 
Early in the fourteenth century when the empire of Delhi 
expanded southwards the Kakatiyas had to bear, the brunt 
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<»f MiiOim aliark-.. Ihcir king PraUp Ruclradcva I was 
.uni compelled lo pay tribute by Malik Kafur 

in 13U>. 

y The focal dynasty of the Hoysalaa ruled in Mysore 

uilh their capital at Dwarai-amudra (modern Halcbid). of Dwara- 
itnporianl kirrT, Fdiiiga (1110 — 10), fell under the influence samudra. 
of Ihtmanuja and became a convert lo Vaisnaihm. Tlic 
l-nt itrcai ruler of the dynasty Avas Vir Ballala HI (1291 — 

1312) wlio waged a Ufc-long war against his neighbours, 
both Uimlu and Muslim. In 1310 he was also defeated by 
Malik fCafur ami compelled lo acknowledge the suzerainty 
ilu* Sultati of Delhi. 

IT.r I3;i'-tern Gangas rose lo power in the Kalinga The Kiiitcra 
country in the beginning of the eleventh century. Their 
king was Ananta Vannan Chodaganga who came to the 
f throne in 1076 A.D. He firmly established himself at 
Kalinganaqarain (in the Ganjam district) and had an empire 
etlcnding from the Ganges lo the Godavari. He conquered 
Orisra and permanently annexed it to his dominions. He 
was of a pious dispadiion and huilt the famous temple of 
Jagannnlha at Ihiri. He died in 1M7 and therefore ruled 
long.cr than any known Indian monarch. Tlic dynasty 

coniitUH'd for more than two hundred years, and the last 
inscription we ha\c of a kina of this dvnaslv is dated V^?A 
A.D. It cannot be said with certainly how this dynasty fell 
but it appears tlut it was sujjplantcd by another in the 
<fa\^ of the Hah.Miani kini!s. 

Tl,e Ibitlava king<lom was c^-tahlished about the year pal!a.« 
AJ). at K.uudii iGunjceverani} but it attained consider* 'roi. 
alA*' jjupottance in the laq quarter of the sixth century 
ujuler Siml'-a\Jshnu. The next king Mahendravarman (600 
y -'-2a# <!rfra?r\l by Pulakoin H. the Chalukya king. 

Hut the ric\i king Xarasimhavarinan (025 — 15) inflicted a 
crudjma defeat on the niilukyas in 412 and held the 
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Chalukya capital for thirteen years. The Pallavas were 
dra^vn into hostility not only Avith the Chalukyas but also 
Avith the Western Gangas of Mysore and the Pandyas who 
were steadily advancing towards the north. Towards the 
close of the ninth century the Pandyas and the Cholas formed 



an alliance and defeated the Pallavas. The ambition of 
the latter to establish their ascendancy in the South came 


to ^ ancient people of India, famous 

even in the time of Asoka. Their 

ne-an at the end of the ninth century when Aditya annexe 
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'l!he Checas 


One of the important kingdoms of the Fax South ivas 
that of the Pandyas* It comprised the territory now includ- 
ed in the Madura and Tinnevelly districts and some portion 
of the Travancore state. In the first and second centuries 
A.D. the Pandyas had relations with the Roman Empire. 
Yuan Chwang writes that the people of. Madura carried on 
a busy trade in pearls. In the tenth century Rajaraja Chola 
overpowered the Pandyas and compelled them to acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty. For two hundred years the Pandyas 
remained feudatory to the Cholas but in the thirteenth 
century they recovered their power under Jatavarman 
Sundara Paudya (1251 — ^70). He \Yas a powerful prince 
who ruled over the whole of the Eastern Coast from Nellore 
to Cape Comorin. The flourishing ports in the Pandya 
country were a great factor in the prosperity of the people. 
Foreign merchants from China and the Western countries 
came there for trade. The Arabs had their settlements in 
the country and carried on a busy trade in horses. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century a dispute between two 
brothers for succession to the throne led to the invasion of 
Malik Kafur in 1310. 

The Chera kingdom is mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Asoka. It was called Keralaputra in those days. We have 
not got sufficient material to enable us to construct a 
connected history of the Chera dynasty. But we learn from 
the inscriptions that the Cheras like the Pandyas carried on 
a busy trade with foreign countries. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century the Cheras were very powerful. Their 
king Ravivarman took a prominent part in organising a 
league against Malik Kafur who invaded the Deccan in 1310 
and deprived the Hindu kingdoms of their independence 
and treasure. 





South India Before the 
Muslim conquest 
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-m and UuddluHn had prQlo:;tcd agvtinst ihc divinion 
f Hicli'iy Hjta !hr four uirnas hut they did not 

r.ccvcd In devtraying It, Yuan Clnvang &pc*xLs of the four 
IT*? Hralun.iiias x^crc tljc rno?t respected and learned 
if all il;c r.rtc'-. They were generally appointed ministers 
.ind r^eii actcih aa cojumanders of annic,s. Even the Arab 
iraxcHcr'* uhu catne to India <pcak of their learning in 
irlielon and p]iilo:=^ophy. TIjc nrahinanas were ^oincUmcs 
hnnun by tludr and ?onictimc5 by their place of rcsi- 

ilrncc* After the twelfth century they weri# divided Into two 
LrancIirN the fixe Gainlis and five Dravid?, on the basis 
j.d LkhI and cm lorn. Many other ^:ul^*^eclions appeared 
iflf^iuardi U)ih in the Xorlh and South, The Kfhatriyas 
oiviipird a hiyh place in the i'Umial fVrtcm, Some of llicm 
Hkr Ihija hhoja of Dhata and Vieraharaja IV of Shakanv 
hh ui \\cjr chuhirs as wrU as xvarriors. Yuan Chwang 
wrhr- lii.tt in hi** day the Lfahanana** and K-hatrlyas were free 
aiid lAtM pure aud ffu?al Orifinaily the 

wc:e lUU dKhhrd into Mih*‘<"ctirjxxr. In the lime 
}'*f t).?’ '*dih.U'ha?at;t thev !<don'^id to ihc Lunar and Solar 
i vA iAV:T ihcxc Manv iMvi**iuns araont: ihinn of 

nh'.^n v/'c*Av:n Li*-' hern uMde I ‘’fore. The Vali hyas and 
’jindirly |aini**n> and 
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Position uf 
Women. 


Reli^on : 
Decline of 
Buddhism. 


left it and took to trade and the service of the state. Belj 
the Sudras were the untouchables who were outside the pa 
of the four t;arnas. 

Society was divided into four classes but these were n 
exclusive. Intermarriage was not altogether forbidde 
But it appears in later times that castes became exclusi 
and customs like child-marriage and Sati became commc 
among the Hindus. 

The women enjoyed a position of honour in sociel 
They cultivated, arts and sciences and entered into discussid: 
with scholars anS religious leaders. The great Sankar 
charya was defeated in argument by a Brahman lady. Mr 
and dancing were practise I and the daughters of kings a 
warriors took lessons in horsemanship and sword-fencin 
The Pardah system did not exist. The Rapjut princess 
were allowed to choose their husbands and the practi 
of Swayamvara seems to have existed till the twelf 
century, the last being that of the daughter of Jayachandra 
Kanauj. ^ 

The first event that deserves notice in the post- Guy 
period is. the disappearance of Buddhism from the land 
its birth. The Palas of Bengal were the last kings of Inc 
to patronise Buddhism. Under the Senas, the successors; 
the Palas, Buddhism found no support and began to L 
appear rapidly,' The final stroke was delivered by t 
Muslim invaders who drove away all the Buddhists frc 
Bihar. 

Though the final destruction came in the twelfth a 
thirteenth, centuries, Buddhism had heen declining froip 1 
previous centuries. The chief causes of decline were the h 
of royal support, the quarrels among the monks and I 
foreign invasions. Besides these there was a lack of piety 
the Buddhist Church. The monks led corrupt lives in mon 
teries. A new revival of Brahmanism took place under 
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Islam. 


Economic 

condition. 


jainism in the Deccan were compensated by its | 
Gujarat, Rajputana and Malwa. In Gujarat the 
kings adopted several tenets and practices of the Ja 
Jainism inspired a noble art the remains of which 
this day. 

Islam came into India with the Arabs in the b 
of the eighth centuryJ Its chief doctrine was faith in 
God except whom* there is nothing worthy of the wo 
man. To such a God men must abandon' th 
completely. The ritual of Islam is very simple.' It 
of five daily prayers, a fast in ihe ' lohth of ' Ram 
pilgrimage to the holy shrine of Mecca. But Islam 
its simplicity au<l brothcibood little 

the Hindus during this period and the number of 
must have -been, very small.' ’ > 

India was wealthy and’ prosperous; trade and 'c< 
were in ' a flourishing condition. 'Arts and oral 
practised *all over tlie country. The Indian literatin 
how gay and joyous ihe 'life of 'the ancient Him 
The Arab traders lived xh' India since the seventh 


and the Hindu Rajas of the Deccan, especially of the 
^ountry, gave them encouragement and allowed them 
Tn ithei^ country. There ivps no scarcity of gold ai 
and pr|icipus ’stones: ' An\ idea o/-'* India’s wealtli 
formed from the vast' hod tw whicli ^was carried by\ 


Admimfltra* 

tion. 


forrtied from the vast' hod tjt whi^i nvas carried by\ 
of Ghi(jzhr after "pi dnderuTjg her temples in the 

centoy.' ’ j'^ 

The Rajput king>^^^t^an axUocrat hut he had a 
of ministers who Ivifadb' their charge important dej: 
of the state. Th'^he vised him on all important 
relating to gp^ the qt;. Tlie highest officers of 


'ho iyjuaan their charge imporiam ue 
Th'^ahe vised him on all important 


relating to gp^ the qt;. Tlie highest officers of 
were the R^xss. Besidcjnister), the VmoUt (Priest), t 
i,.r?/iarm^ust Church. Tberintendent of Religion), th 
tcries.”^A new revival oister of War), and the UaU 
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^ jiiector), the talwatkara (the village accountant) and others 
Speaking of later times Colonel Todd makes mention ol 
Panchayats in Rajput states. In each to^vn, officers of justic( 
elected hy their fellow-citizens met and heard complaints 
The Panchayats consisted of respectable persons and th( 
Patel and Patwari were its members. In the Crown land 
were established the chabootaras or platforms of justice out 
side the villages on which the members of the Panchayai 
sat to administer justice. 

The land was measured and properly assessed. Th( 
state took one-sixth of the produce from the cultivators. Ir 
every village pasture-land was set apart for grazing cattle 
Tanks and canals were constructed to provide facilities of 
irrigation. 

As the wars were frequent, the Rajput chiefs had to keef 
well-trained armies which were swelled in times of need b) 
the levies of their vassals or nobles. The royal army had 
four arms — elephants, chariots, horses and infantry. Mucli 
reliance was placed upon elephants who often became a source 

trouble rather than help. The king was the leader of jhis 
host and much depended upon his gallantry and presence oi 
mind. His death or flight from the field of battle caiij^c 
panic' and led to confusion. 

. The. king was the chief judge of the realm. Below hinj 
were \iis officers who decided cases. The law was largeH 
based ‘upon custom as embodied in the law-books. Tli-' 
princes .also sometimes issued regulations which we/ 
cQm:piitted to writing. These regulations related to co.t^ 
merce, agriculture, monopolies, taxes, the prohibition 
labour on sacred days, the transit duties and" the privilege/ 
of guilds and merchants. The penal law was severe and 
continued to be so till the end of the twelfth century. Al! 
men were not equal before the law. The Brahmanas and 
^^sliatfiyas were not punished with capital sentence for 
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iiie art of teaching worldly wisdom through stories and 
fables was practised by certain writers. One of the npst 
interesting works is the Panchatantra which contains lessons on 
morality and practical wisdom, particularly useful for young 
mem The Hitopadesa which was composed between 1000 — 
1300 A.D. is based upon the Panchatantra udiich ^vas probably 
composed in the Gupta period. Another notable work is the 
'Kathdsaritasdgara of Somadeva, a Kashmiri poet, who lived 
in the eleventh centurv. 



Khajuraho Temple— Bundeikhand 

History was also written and Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
'12th century A.D.) gives an account of the kings of Kashmir. 
Several biographies were composed of which the most famous^ 
Bilhana’s Vikramankac/tcrita (the life of Vikramaditya 
nf the' Chalukya dynasty), Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha and 


are 
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The Jamas produced a great literature. Haribhadra who 
flourished in the ninth century is said to have composed many 
worics. The life-sketches of Tirthankaras, sages , and monks 
were written to teach morality to the people. The most 
famous Jaina scholar was Hemachandra who lived at the 
court of Kumarapala, the Solanki king of Gujarat. 



Cranesh-Eath — Mahamallapuram . 

The Indian literature of this period has a ivide range and 
variety. It deals with many subjects and touches on every 
aspect of life. The genius of the ancient Hindus, soared to 
the highest pitch and their achievements in the field of know- 
ledge Avill always be among the priceless treasures of man. 

The chief architectural monuments of the period are the 
temples on which the Rajputs spent huge amounts of wealth- 
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Khand, the Jama temple at Mount Abu. The temple at Ahu 
IS exquisitely carved and shows a great skill in sculpture. 

f lu I Dravidian style are the Rathas 

of Mahamallapuram (35 miles south of Madras) or seven 
Pagodas cut out of a rock in the seventh century A.D.,.the 
Pallava temples of Kanchi, the Kailasa temple at' Ellora, cut 
out of a huge rock (eighth century A.D>) and the temple at 
ianiore built by Rafarafa Chola about 1000 AD. 



Anfifkorvati Temple — Cambodia, 


The Chalukyas built several temples. The temple buil 
at Belur by the Hbysala king Vishnuvardhana in the twelftl 
century is a fair type but the temple at Halebid, the ancieni 
Dwarasamudra, is the finest example of the Chalukyan archi* 
tecture. It was begun in 1200 A.D. and was never completed 
but even in its unfinished condition it is the Best of temples. 




The Turks 
established 
at Ghazni. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE GHAZNAVIDES INDIAN. INVASIONS • 

The Arab attempt in Sindh proved a failure. Tin 
expansion of Islamic sway was checked for the time. Ii 
was resumed again in the tenth century by the Turks whc 
poured into India in large numbers. The power of the Khalih 
had become very weak by this time and many independent 
dynasties had come into existence. One of these dynasties wai 
that of the Samanids which ruled over parts of moden 
Persia, Central Asia and the greater part of modern Afghanis 
tan. But the power of the Samanids declined as quickly as ii 
had risen. The Turkish slaves to whom they had entrustec 
their affairs became too powerful to be controlled and one ol 
them Alaptgin seized Ghazni in 933 A.D. and acted as ar 
independent ruler. On his death in 963 A.D. he was 
succeeded by his son who turned out a weak king and the 
crown passed into the hands of his father’s slaves. Ol 
these Subuktigin who came to the throne of Ghazni in 97'J 
A.D. was a man of ambition and courage. He tried to extend 
the boundaries of his small kingdom, and a year or two aftei 
his accession turned towards India. 

Subuktigin has been described by Muslim historians as a 
champion of the faith who marched into India to spread Islam 
and punish the idolaters. But this view is far from correct. 
Subuktigin was anxious to extend his little kingdom and this 
brought him into conflict with Jaipala, the Hindu Raja of the 
Shahi dynasty, who ruled over the country from Lamghan to 
the river Chenab. In 986 Jaipala advanced upon Ghazni to 
punish a raid of Subuktigin but he was forced to make peace. 
He agreed to pay a heavy fine and cede some fortresses on the 
frontier. But he soon broke his promise and captured the 
ofScers of Subuktigin who had been sent to take charge of the 
ci-ded towns. This brought the Amir again with a large force 
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to India. Jaipala organised a league of the Hindu princes of 
Northern India and advanced towards Ghazni at the head of 
100,000 men to meet the invaders. A furious battle was 
fought in which Jaipala was defeated and compelled to cede 
to the conqueror the districts between Lamghan and Peshawar. 
In 994 Subiiktigin seized the province of Khorasan and appoint- 
ed his son Mahmud as his Viceroy. Three years later he died, 
leaving a large and powerful kingdom for his successors. 

After Subuktigin’s death the throne was contested by his ' 
two sons Ismail and Mahmud, who was the elder of the two, 
Mahmud succeeded in defeating his rival and became the 
master of the kingdom of Ghazni. ^ 

The kingdom of Ghazni at the time of Mahmud’s acces- 
sion consisted of the country now called Afghanistan and 
Khorasan, the eastern province of Persia. He enlarged it by 
his conquests and annexed Seistan, a year later. His con- 
quests brought him the recognition of the Khalifa and the 
title of Yaminuddowlah, This gave a fresh encouragement 
to his zeal for conquest and he resolved to lead an expedi- 
tion every year against the idolaters of India. Being a 
fanatical and warlike Muslim, he. looked upon these plunder- 
ing raids as ]ihad or holy war against the Hindus. During 
the year 1000 — 1026 he led as many as seventeen expedi- 
tions into India and brought back vast wealth which added 
to the glory of his empire. 

In bis first expedition which he led in 1000 A.D. Mahmud 
was able to' capture several frontier fortresses and districts 
which were entrusted by him to his own governor. Next he 
invaded (1001 A.D.) the territory of Jaipala, who was 
ruling over the Punjab with Bhatinda as his capital. A 
fierce battle was fought near Peshawar in ivhich the Hindus 
were defeated. The Raja was captured with his kinsmen and 
signed a treaty according to which he agreed to pay a large 
ransom and to surrender fifty elephants. He was so hard 
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pressed that he consented to give one son and one grandson 
as hostage for fulfilling the terms of the treaty. But, pre. 
fering death to dishonour, he burnt himself alive and was 
thus saved from humiliation. 

Jaipala’s son Anandpala grew anxious at the increasing 
po^ver of Mahmud and he tried to check his advance towards 
Hindustan. He knew that he was powerless to do it himself 
and therefore appealed to the neighbouring Rajas for help. 
It is said that even women sold their jewels and sent money 
from the distant parts of the country. The poorer women 
worked day and night at their spinning-wheels to be able to 
send some aid to the common cause. Having heard the news 
of these preparations, Mahmud crossed the Indus on the 31st 
December, 1008, and met the invaders. In the first charge 
about 5,000 Muslims were slain and the Sultan, being panic- 
-stricken. thouerht of flight. But suddenly Anandpala’s ela 
phant took fright and fled from the battle-field. His troops 
lost courage and were easily defeated by the Muslims. 
Mahmud chased the fugitives to the fort of Nagarkot which 
was situated on a hill near Kangra. The temple of Jwala- 
mukhi famous all over India was sacked and vast booty was 
captured by the invaders. 

The success which attended Mahmud’s arms led him to 
repeat his invasions almost every year. In 1018 he marched 
against the Raja of Kanauj. On his way to the imperial 
capital of the Hindus, he captured Baran (modem Buland- 
shahr) and it is said that the Raja submitted arid with ten 
Tiousand men embraced Islam. From there Mahmud advanecd 
to Mathura, the famous city of the Hindus, and was lost in 
admiration of the magnificent temples which he saw there. 
The city was plundered, the temples were razed to the 
ground, and a vast booty was captured including 50,000 

dinars of gold and silver images. 

Leaving the bulk of his armv behind, the Sultan resumed 
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plains. The Hindus of this period had lost their political ' 
unity owing to the existence of various independent states. 
The Rajput rulers were constantly fighting against one another 
and internal dissensions and strifes had weakened their power 
of resistance, rendering the task of the invaders easy. There 
was no patriotism among the chiefs and the people and no 
capacity for combined action. To lack of discipline was 
added lack of unity of command. The soldiers of Mahmud 
were inspired with religious zeal which led them to make 
the greatest sacrifices for the cause. Mahmud was himself a 
born leader of men, and his heroic example produced a great 
effect upon his^ followers. Love of adventure and devotion 
to a leader who professed to fight for their faith made them 
fearless in battle, the more so when they were pitted against 
men whom they regarded as infidels. 

Muslim writers have exalted Mahmud to the position ol 
a saint but there is little justification for such a view. There 
is no doubt that he was one of the greatest rulers of Asia. 
He developed by sheer force of genius, his father’s small 
principality into a large empire. He was a great commandei 
and a born military .leader. He was stern in administerinji 
justice and was always prepared to protect the weak and the 
oppressed and showed no indulgence towards his officers and 
nobles when they went wrong. He loved money passionately 
and left a vast amount of treasure at his death. He was a 
devout Sunni who said the usual prayers and in the month 
of Ramzan set apart 2^ per cent of his property to be spent 
in charity. He was a religious zealot who never refrained 
from exploiting the zeal of his followers for his own ad- 
vantage. A modern Muslim writer says that he had the mis- 
sionary spirit in him but there is nothing to show that he cared 
for conversions or the spread of the faith in the areas which 

suffered from his raids. 

Mahmud was the destroyer of temples and the 
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plunderer of wealth, he was not a barbarian. He "vvas a 
great patron of men of letters. His court was adorned by a 
number of famous poets and scholars some of whom were 
welMcno^vn all over Asia. There were men like Al-Beruni, 
the philosopher and Sanskrit scholar, ‘Utbi, the historian, 
and a number of other lesser lights. Among the poets the 
most famous was Firdausi, the author of the Shahnainah, 
li is said that the poet toiled hard to complete the great epic 
but owing to the jealousy of ‘Unsuri, another court poet, he 
did not receive the reward promised by the Sultan." 

Although Mahmud’s treatment of Firdausi was harsh, it 
must be said that he was very generous towards scholars and 
men of piety. He established a University at Ghazni for the 
promotion of learning among his subjects. He built beauti- 
ful mosques and public buildings to adorn his capital which 
T became one of the finest cities of Asia. The Indian masons 
and craftsmen ^vhom Mahmud carried to Ghazni from 
Mathura and other places in India became the pioneers of 
what has been termed the Indo-Sarcenic Art. 

Abu Rihan Al-Beruni was a great scholar who came to 
India in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. He stayed for some 
time in this country and studied philosophy, astronomy and 
other branches of learning. He speaks of the Hindus as a 
haughty and conceited people who looked upon foreigners as 
Mlecchas and avoided contact with them. They believed in 
one God but image worship, was common throughout the 
land. The caste-system existed but the members of the 


Ai-Benini 
on Indian 
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* It is said that the> Sultan pronused to give the, poet 60,000 
mishhals of gold, but when the book was completed he offered 60,000 
^ dirhams of silver. The poet wa; much offended and refused to ac- 
cept anything. At last the Sultan realised his mistake and sent the 
^ promised reward, but when it reached him, the poet*a corpse was 
being borne out of his house. Firdatisi's satire on "Mahmud is well 
known in Asiatic historv. 
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various castes lived in the same towns and villages and mixed 
together in the same houses and lodgings. Early marriage 
prevailed and matches were arranged by parents and no 
dowry was settled. There was no divorce. Widows were not 
allowed to marry. They had to choose between lifedong 
widowhood or burning themselves in flames. The wives of 
kings generally adopted the latter course. The administra- 
tion of justice was liberal and humane but ordeal was freely 
resorted to. Taxation was mild and the state took only one- 
sixth of the produce. The Brahmanas were exempt from 
taxation. The numerous festivals mentioned by AI-Beruni 
indicate the prosperity of the common people. 

AI-Beruni found some difficulty in learning Sanskrit and 
h- writes that the Hindus are niggardly in imparting 
knowledge to foreigners. 

tbe Mahmud of Ghazni was not a great administrator. He 
failed to establish peace and order in the lands which he 
conquered. He devised no laws and founded no institutions 
for the better government of his dominions. Such poli- 
tical organisation as that of Mahmud was unfitted to hold a 
large dominion. After his death the elements of disorder 
asserted themselves and sapped the very foundations of his 
empire. 

The successors of Mahmud were weak. None of them 
was able to control the forces of disorder and save the empire 
from decay. Masud, the immediate successor of the Sultan, 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Saljuq Turks 
in 1040 A.D, and Persia broke away from the Ghaznavide 
empire. In 1043 the Hindus asserted themselves in Lahore, 
but they were again reduced to submission by the Ghazni 
army. Later the Saljuq Turks raided Ghazni and set up 
their own nominees on the throne. 

But the final fall of the Ghaznavides was brought about 
by the Sur Afghans of Ghor who had* offered alle.dance to 
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Sultan Mahmud but after his death wanted to be independent. 
They got an opportunity when one of their chiefs was 
death by the order of Bahram, the ruler of Ghazni. Alauddm 
the brother of the deceased prince, swore to take revenge an 
defeated Bahram in 1150. The power of Ghazni rapidly 
declined and the house of Ghor rose into prominence. 
Alauddin’s nephew Ghiyasuddin brought Ghazni under s 
control in 1173 and entrusted it to the charge of his brother 
Muiz^ ud-Din-bin-Sam better known in history as Muhamma 

Ghori. U K 

The house of Ghazni retained possession of the Punjab 

for a few years more, but the last ruler of this house Khusrau 
Malik suffered a defeat at the hands of Muhammad Ghori and 
the dynasty of Subuktisfin came to an inglorious end. 


Chronological Summary 


Alaptgin seizes Ghazni 
Alaptgin’s death 

Subuktigin’s accession to the throne 
Jaipala’s advance upon Ghazni 
Subuktigin’s seizure of Khorasan 
Mahmud’s first expedition against Frontier fortresses . 
Mahmud’s . advance against Anandpala. 

Mahmud’s invasion of Kanauj 
Mahmud’s peace with Ganda 
Expedition to Somnath ... 

Mahmud’s death 

Masud’s defeat by the Saljuq Turks 
Alauddin defeated Bahram 
Ghiyasuddin conquers Ghazni 


A.D. 

. 933 
. 963 
. 977 
. 986 
. 99 *^ 

. 1000 
.. 1008 
.. 1018 
1021-23 
1026 
... 1030 
H.* 1040 
1100 
1173 



CHAPTER rv 


MUHAMMAD GHOM AM) THE CONQUEST OF 
HINDUSTAN 


Early ia 

TGSIODS. 


Pall of the 
Rajput Em- 
pire. 


.'liter establishing himself at Ghazni Muhammad Ghoii 
directed liis attention to the conquest of Hindustan. In 
1175 A.D. he was able to conquer Ucch and Multan. But 
'his invasion of Gujarat proved a failufeTfor he was" defeated 
and repulsed by Bhimdeva, the Raja of Nehrwala. As has 
been said before, he inflicted a crushing defeat upon Khusrau 
.Malik in 1186 A.D. and put an end to the dynasty of Subukti- 
gin. Thus he obtained possession of the Punjab and Sindh. 

The frontier provinces had thus* been conquered and 
occupied by Muhammad Ghori, but the mastery of Hindustan 
was still a far-off thing. The Rajputs who were ruling over 
wealthy and prosperous kingdoms in. the interior of India 
were not prepared to yield even an inch of ground without 
stubborn resistance. They were heroic, chivalrous and 
warlike and were always willing to fight to the death. 

Beyond the borders of the Punjab lay the mighty king- 
dom of the Chauhan Rajputs, ruled by Raja Prithvi Raj ^^^itb 
Delhi as his capital and Ajmer as an important ‘outpost The 
Raja was. one of the greatest commanders and bravest soldiers 
of his time. When Muhammad Ghori marched towards 
Sirhind in 1191, he had to face the opposition of this power- 
ful chief, who inflicted upon him a crushing defeat upon the 
plains of Tarain. The Ghori chief received a severe wound 
and was carried off the field of battle by a faithful soldier 
and his life was saved. His army was shattered and his 
"''Idiers fled in all directions. Never before, the Muslims 
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had suffered such a terrible disaster at the hands of the 
Hii^diis. Muhaminad never forgot this defeat and began to 
organise a large army to avenge his disgrace. When his 
preparations were completed, he invaded Hindustan in 1192 
with 120,000 horse, 

Prithvi Raj was greatly alarmed and issued a fervent 
appeal to his fellow-princes for help. About 150 Rajput 
pidnces rallied round his banner. Raja Jayachandra, the 
Rathor ruler of Kanauj, kept aloof from this war for he had 
a personal grudge against the Chauhan prince. The two 
armies met again on- the field of Tarain in 1193 A.D. A 
furious battle was fought in which theTIiiidus were ^defeated 
and the Chauhan Raja was captured and put to death. 

The rout of the Chauhans was a serious blow to the 
Rajput power. The Hindus lost their courage and the Muslims 
were able to capture Ajmer, Hansi, Saraswati, Delhi and Koil 
(Aligarh), The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, placing his 
Indian possessions in charge of his slave Qutb uddin AibaL 

Qutbuddin was no less energetic than his master in bring- 
ing more and more lands under Islamic sway. He captured 
Ha^i, Meerut and Delhi which was still in the hands of the 
Chauhans and then'^ inarched into the Doab and seized Koil 
(near modern Aligarh). A month or two later he joined his 
master who had returned to India in 1194 at the head of a 
large army to attack Jayachandra, the Raja of Kanauj and 
Benares. ' ’ 

The Hindus fought bravely again but they were defeated 
and Jayachandra was killed. His vast treasure, locked in the 
fortress of 'Asi, was plundered. After this catastrophe the 
Rathors migrated to Rajputana and established the principal- 

Sultan proceeded from there to 
Renarej ^ plundered the city and razed many temples to the 
ground. The fertile plains from Delhi to Benares now lay 
at the feet of the conqueror- 


Conqncsts o! 
Qutbuddin. . 


Defeat o f 
tlie Hathcr^t, 
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Other c o 
quests. 


Conquest o 
Bibs'* and 
Bengal. 


Conquest p 
Kalanjar. 


Muhammad returned to Ghazni after the fall of Jaya- 
chandra but his viceroy Qutbuddin carried on his work in 
Hindustan, He conquered A jmer a nd returned it to its lawful . 
ruler who was a vassal of the Sultan. In 1195 he marched 
against Bhimadeva, the Raja of Nehr\^a, and defeated him. 
About the same time Gwalior, ^ Biyana and some other places 
were also reduced to suISiission. 

While all this was going on in the north-west, another 
general of Muhammad Ghori, Ikhtiyarud^ Muhamma^^ 
Bdsbli5?§r> conquered Bihar (1197) with only 2000 soldiers " 
and destroyed the BuddhisF temples and libraries, Tliis 
conquest was followed by that of Bengal wKich was ruled at 
the time by Raja Lakshmanasena wiSTNudiah or Navadwipa 
as his capital. Muhammad^s sudden raid on Nudiab was a 
complete success and the Raja fled without offering any 
resistance. The story that the Musalman general captured ) 
Nudiah with 18 horsemen is entirely incorrect. Muhammad 
fixed his capital at Gaur or Lakhnauti and caused the Khiitba 
to be read in the name of Muhammad Ghori. 




Coins of Sultan Muhammad Ghori. 

f In 1202 the peace of Northern India was disturbed 
Qutbuddin ’(vho marched against ^rmgl, the Chandela Raja^ 
of Kalanjar. The Raja suffered a defeat and agreed to pay 
tributer'’Bunus sudden death made matters difficult. The 
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minister who managed his affairs refused to carry out the 
term's orthe treaty, Aibak marched against him, took the fort 
by Storm and captured ’enormous booty. He then proceeded 
against Mahoba which was easily reduced. 

In 1205'^tlie Sultan again marched with his army to 
suppress disorder in the Khokhar country. He was able to 
pacify them, but when he was returning in 1206 to Ghazni, ^ 
he was stabbed to death by a fanatic of the Mulahida sect, j 

Muhammad Ghori was not so fanatical as Mahmud of Muhammad 

Ghazni, but his contribution to the cause of Islam was far dhori com- 

^ — --r- — pared with 

greater than that of ms j>redece^j^. ^ He was rully aware of 

th^ the HmdiTpolitical organisation was weak and that the Ghazni, 
various Rajput states were always fighting against one an- 
other. This led him to think of establishing a permanenl^J^ 

, dominion in India. Mahmud’s object was quite different. 

India’s wealth and riches attracted him much more than ^ 
anything else? He wanted to utilise them for his Central 
Asian campaigns. It was never his aim to establish an empire 
in India. Muhammad Ghori, from the very beginning, took 
a different course. He wanted to establish a permanent 
Muslim power in India and therefore tried his bes t to c on* 
soIMate his conquests. He achieved marvellous success in 
his designs and during his own life-time Ihe whole of Northern 
India was brought under his sway. 

The chief cause of Muslim success in India was not the Causes o f 
superior physical strength of the invaders but the lack of unity suo 

and organisation among the Hindus. The numerous Rajput * 
chiefs could never combine against their common enemy and 
thought only of their selfish interests. They fought amongst 
themselves for supremacy. The Chaubans of Delhi and the 
JRathors of Kanauj wasted their energy in mutual fighting to 
such an extent that neither of them could offer successful 
resistance to a foreign enemy. There was no feeling of-- 
nationality among the Hindus and the chief who fought or 
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oiganised a league against the foreign invaders did so for the 
protection of his own sma ll princijjality and _ not for the 
country as a "whole. The Muslims were 
better /irganii ed and were always ready to die for their faith. 
Even such great military leaders aa Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Amir Timur appealed to the religious sentiments of their 
followers when they set out for their Indian invasions. The 
socia l syste m of th e Hindus was highly defective. They were 
divided into castes or groups and were~incapable of fighting 
for a cause. Fighting was reserved for a single class. There 



Tomb of Sultan Ghori : Eoof of the subterranean tomb-chamber, 
were large communities of men u'hich knew nothing of the art 
of war and had no interest in it. The results of this was thal^ 
the recruiting ground of the Rajput chiefs was greatly 
restricted. In time of need they could not raise large annieE4i: 
The masses remained indifferent to political changes. They 
did not care who invaded the country so long as they rv-ere 
left alone and allowed to till their land in peace. The_Musliros„ 
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acted as one social 'unit. Islam permitted no distinction 
b^weeiTlman an JTnan^OT this sense of equality and brother- 
hood Avas a source of great strength to its followers when 
they had to deal with foes who were divided into castes or 
groups hostile to each other. The Rajputs were not lacking 
in heroism. They were capable of performing great feats of 
valour and the recklessness of spirit and disregard of human 
life which they showed on the battlefield astonished even their 
enemies. But their military methods were inferior to those of 
the Muslims, ^iey depended upon their elepham^' and 
infantry, whereas the Muslims had a great advantage over 
them in their 'well- trained cavalry. The Turkish soldiers on 
horseback could quickly change their position and attack 
the Rajput host from all sides. When the elephants, chariots 
. and infantry were all huddled together in a mass owing to 
pressure exerted from their flanks, the Muslim warriors fell 
upon them with irresistible fury and butchered them in large 
numbers. 

The Rajput chiefs maintained no foreign offi ces arid knew 
nothing about the countries beyond the north-west frontier. 

It was this lack of knowledge which, proved fatal, to , them. 

The frontier was left unguarde^and. once invaders swept 
across it, it was difficult to check their further advance in a 
country which was so hopelessly divided. 

A large part of Northern India came into Muslim hands Nature o f 
but we are^nqt^^o suppose that the Hindu institutions were 
altogether discarded by the “Tdnquerofs^^ The "country was " 
divided into fiefs which were entrusted to the leading nobles. 

Their chief duty was to maintain peace and order in the lands 
given to them. But the ordinary _day-to-day business of 
government was carried o.n..accor to the Hindu practice.' 

The military needs of the state as well as the aversion of the ) 

Muslims for the dry details of administration made the employ- ^ 
ment of the Hindus in the state necessary. The revenue and J 
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\ village officials were all Hindus. Large tracts of land still 
remained in the hands of Hindu Rajas and landowners who 
offered or withheld allegiance according to the strength or 

. v/eakness of the central power. The Doab was full of chiefs 
who seldom paid their taxes without coercion. Except when 
there was a bad governor the Hindus in the interior were 
left to themselves and did their ivork unmolested by state 
officials. BuL_disunion in Hindu ranks ^till existed and this 
prevented them from combining to 'shake off what they re^' 
(2jnrded as alien domination. 


Chronological Summary 

A,D. 

Muhammad Ghori conquered Ucch and Multan ... 1176 
Muhammad Ghori defeated Khusrau Malik ... 1186 

Muhammad*s march upon Sirhind ... ••• 1191 

Muhammad’s invasion of Hindustan ... ••• 1192 

Battle of Tarain and defeat of Brithviraj ... ... 1193 

Defeat of Jayachandra by Muhammad 1191 

Qutbuddin’s defeat of Bhimadeva ... ... 1195 

Conquest of Bihar ... ... ... ••• 1197 

Defeat of Parmal ... ... — 1^92 

Death of Muhammad Ghori ... ... 1206 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SLAVE DYNASTY— (1206— 90 A.D.) 

Qutbuddin Aibak as Sultan of Delhi 
(1206—1210 A.D.) 


Muhamnaad Ghori left no son to succeed to his throne, gucbuddm 
Indeed he treated the matter Avith indifference and expressed 
his opinion about the want of a male heir in these words, Delhi (1206 
‘ Have I not thousands of children in my Turki slaves who A.D,). 
will succeed to my kingdoms, and after my death will 
continue the Khutba in my name. In India his viceroy 
Qutbuddin Aibak declared himself Icing and became the first 
of a long line of Delhi Sultans. He was a very eflPcient 
administrator and was ahvays ready to promote peace and 
prosperity in the country. He was stern in administering 
justice and treated the Hindus with kindness. In order te 
strengthen his position he formed marriag: connections 
with men of high position. He gave his sister in marriage 
to Qubaicha and his daughter lo^ Iltutmish, one of his o^^m 
slaves. He himself married the daughter of Tajuddin 
Eldoz, He was famous for his generosity and was styled 
as ‘ Lakhbakhsha ^ or giver of lakhs. It was~ Qutbuddin 
who began the construction of the Qutbi Minar which was 
afterwards completed by Iltutmish. 

In 1210 A.D. Qutbuddin Aibak fell from hjs horse while 
playing chowgan and died. He ^va$ succeeded by his son 
Aram Shah, who after a brief reign of one year was defeated 
and dethroned by Iltutmish, the governor of Badaon. At this 
time the political unity of the Muslim dominion in India 
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broken up and it was divided into four independent principal- 
ities. Sindh was ruled by Qubaicha; Delhi was held .by 
Iltutmish; Bengal was in possession of the Khilji Malik? .and 
Lahore avas aTfernately held by the rulers of Ghazni and Dellii. 

Iltutmish wrongly 
written as Altamasli by 
European writers was 
a Turk of the Ilbari 
tribe who was pur- 
chased by Qutbuddin. 
He was a man of 
noble birth and by 
his ability rapidly rose 
in his master’s favour. 
He seized the throne 
from Aram Shah in 
1210. Indeed he 

was the _first _ Sultan 
of'p'eihrin 'the strict, 
sense of the term and 
was the greatest of the 
slave kings. He was 
a very strong ruler 
and was gifted with 
the qualities of -a 
' soldier and adminis- 
trator which enabled 
him to' overcome Ids 
dilHculties. First, he 
busied himself m 
overpowering the re- 
Qutb Minar. fractory Amlrs__„qf 

Delhi »ntl bteughl the kingdom 

then .resolved to suppress Jus rivals .and to rem 
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of his way. In 1215 A.D. Eldoz was defeated and put to 
death. Next came the turn of Qubaicha who was defeated 
in 1217 A.D. but who submitted finaUy in 1227 A.D. 

The Sultan was still busy in suppressing his rivals when 
in 1221 A.D. he was confronted with a serious danger. The 
Mughals, ^vho were ferocious savages, had, under their 
leader Chingez Khan, ravaged the countries of Mongolia, 
China an3”TurTcestan7 They appeared on the Indian frontier, 
pursuing Jalaluddin, the ruler of Khwarizm, whom they had 
driven out of his country. The Shah asked Iltutmish for 
help but the latter declined and put his envoy to death. 



Xltutmish’s mosque at Badaou. 

With the troops he could collect, he gave battle to the 
Mughals on the bank of the Indus but he was defeated. He 
fled to Persia where he was_ killed by an enemy. The 
Mughals returned to their country and thus a great danger 
was averted from India. ‘ 
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Reziya 
liegam, 
a236— 1240 

A.D.). 


Ileutmish was now free to crush his native enemies. He 
conquered B^^in 1225 A.D. and was able to annex Sindh 
in 1228 A.D. He defeated the Rajputs also in several^en- 
gagements and conquered % nthamb hor, Mandu, GwaUpr, 

Ujjain. His aJlempC on Mewar proved a failure.;-- 
Thus in 1235 A.D., when Iltutmish died, he was the un- 
disputed master of the whole of Northern India and Ibis 
empire extended from the Himalaya mountains to the iNar- 
bada river and from Sindh to Bengal: 


An act of great political significance was; the recognition 
of his title tq rule oyer the Musalmans by -the Abbasid 
I^alifa, the religious head of the Islamic world. Such^ 
recognition was considered necessary in those days. Power* 
ful kings like Mahmud of Ghazni had secured it. The Muslim 
state in India ruled over by a slave needed such a sanction 
all the more. In 1229 Iltutmish at his own request was 
granted a patent and a robe of investiture and the Khalifa 
recognised his title to rule over the “ Faithful.” 

As the sons of Iltutmish were quite unfit to manage his 
large empire, he nominated his daiTgKterTleziya as his suc- 


cessor. But the nobles could not tolerate the elevation of a 
woman to the throne and chose prince Rukn-ud-din, a son. of 
Iltutmish, for the purpose. But, being a debauchee and a 
pleasure-seeker, he disappointed the hopes of the nobles 
whose choice now fell upon Reziya, the nominee of her father. 

In the beginning sfie had to face the opposition of some 
influential nobles but her courage and diplomacy enabled her 
to meet the situation well and to restore peace and order in 
the realm. She was a sagacious and talented woman and 
regarded the welfare of her subjects as an essential duty. 
She 'was a just ruler who tried her best to discharge the duties 
of the kingly office. She put off her female garment^ 
dressed like a man and sat in open darbar to transact busi- 
ness. But her sex was her great disqualificad^^^ She show- 
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ed favour to an Abyssinian slave Yaqut and appeared in 
public— a conduk' which greatly displeased the nobles. In- 
order to strengthen her position she married iUtunia, a 
Turkish Amir, but the opposition proved too formidable foi y 
her. Both Reziya and her husband were captured and put j 
to death by some Hindus in 1240 A-T) 



Eeziya Begam. 


A word may be said about the ‘ Corps of Forty ’ which 
played an important part in the history of the so-called Slave 
Dynasty. Although the rulers of this dynasty had attained 
free status long before their elevation to high dignity, they 
had to deal with Turkish nobles — many oi whom had been 
slaves at one time — ^who were not easy to control. These 
nobles formed themselves into the ' Corps of Forty,’ divided 
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amongst themselves and occupied the highest offices 
in the state. Iltutmish kept them in check but after his 
death they became very powerful. Their ambition increased 
and when the crown passed into the hands of weak and 
, incompetent kings, they reduced them to the position of 

puppets and took all power in their hands. 

Puppet The successors of Reziya were weak and incapable men 

i^s^iruddin throne at such a critical period. Two of 

and a nephew Avere all deposed and killed in a 
short time. In 1246^1ie crown fell to the lot of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud,^ a younger son of Iltutmish, a pious and ^d~ 
fearing man. He lived the life of a Darvesh (saint) and had 
little aptitude for the business of government. The Islamic 
dominion was a new thing in India and the Hindus were not 
yet reconciled to it. The Doab gave much trouble and the 
^ Zamindars besides adding to^ the insecurity of the country 
refused to pay their tribute. The Mughals had already cap- ' 
tured the tOAvn of Lahore (1241)^^ and were threatening the 
norjh-Avest frontier. The army was in a state of^.^isorder and 
th^^Corps of Forty ’ had become too powerful.‘*^>The provin- 
cial governors who had no strong central government to fear 
acted 'Ifs tKey^liked'and^ rendered the situation Avorse. All 
round there Avas intrigue, suspicion and mistrust Avhich made 
orderly government Avell-nigh impossible. 

But luckily Nasiniddin had an able mmister in Balban 
Avho managed the affairs of the state with great vigour and 

skill. He repelled the ^Mughal attacks. .and led several 

expeditions into the Doab to punish the rebellious Rajas and 
Zamindars. Me war Avas subdued and the chiefs of Chanderi, 
MarAvar and other places were defeated. 

Balban’s success aroused the jealousy of the nobles and 
they succeeded in inducing Mahmud to exile him. But his 
f enemies made such a misuse of poAver that his recall became 
I necessary and he was restored to royal favour again in 1255. 
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*on the condition that his son was allowed to succeed him* 
Lord Wellesley was extremely annoyed at his ‘ duplicity and 
insincerity* of conduct and compelled him to cede to the 
•company in perpetual sovereignty districts in Rohilkhand 
and Gorakhpur representing nearly one-half of his kingdom. 

Lord Wellesley’s action was high-handed to a degree. 
He did not take into account the feelings of Indian princes 
nor did he show any respect for legal claims. He cared only 
for the safety and expansion of the British dominions, and 
it is on this ground that his policy has been justified by 
British historians. The injustice to the Nawab was clear 
and the manner in which he was treated admits of no 
defence. The condition of the people did not improve and 
the revenue settlement of the ceded districts weighed heavily 
upon them. 

Lord Wellesley and the Marathas (1802 — 05) 

After Mahadji’s death in 1794 Nana Phadnavis became 
the central figure in Maratha politics. He wielded un- 
limited power but his tutelage so galled the young Peshwa 
Madho Rao Narayan that he ended his life by committing 
suicide in 1795. Baji Rao, the son of Raghuba, tried to 
seize the throne and a fierce contest ensued between him and 
the Nana which caused much confusion in Maratha affairs. 
The Nana also died in 1800 and with him departed in the 
words of Colonel Palmer all the wisdom and moderation of 
the Maratha government. Both Sindhia and Holkar -tried 
to gain the upper hand in Poona politics. But Holkar, 
being stronger of the two, defeated the combined forces of 
the» Sindhia and the Peshwa in October,’ 1802. The Peshwa 
‘fled to Bessein and sought the protection of the English. 
Lord Wellesely concluded with him the treaty of Bessein 
[(December 31, 1802) by which he accepted all the conditions 


The treaty 
of Bessein, 
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of the subsidiary alliance. He agreed to receive a British 
force and a resident at Poona, to allow his foreign policy to 
be controlled by the English, .to cede territory for the main- 
. tenance of the British troops and to submit to the arbitration- 
of the English his claims on the Nizam and the Gaekwar 
with the help of the British. The Peshwa was escorted to his 
capital in May, 1803, by the British troops. 

The treaty of Bessein sealed the fate of the Marathas as a 
great political power. Even in England it was adversely 
criticised. The Marathas had given no offence to the Eng- 
lish. The Peshwa was a cypher and was not free to judge the 
consequences of his action. The promise of the British to 
settle his claims on other Maratha chiefs was insulting and 
Kkely to cause great difficulties. No wonder, if Sindhia 
exclaimed in wrath, ^The treaty takes the turban off my 
head.* The Bhonsla too regarded it as a loss of national 
independence. Tlie Peshwa concurred in this view and’ 
secretly approved their plans. Holkar withdrew from 
Poona and the Gaekwar remained neutral. 

Lord Wellesley opened the campaign with boldness and- 
vigour, Arthur Wellesley, the Governor-General’s brother, 
was the chief commander of the British army. The war was^ 
fought in the Deccan and Hindustan. Ahmednagar was 
captured in 1803 and the combined forces of Sindhia and 
Bhonsla were routed by Arthur Wellesley at Assaye (Septem- 
ber 23, 1803). The next step was to seize' the fortress of 
Bui'hanpur and Asirgath with the result that Sindhia offered 
to make peace. The Bhonsla Raia was defeated at Argaon 
(November, 1803) and the fortress of Gwaligarh wa^ 
captured. 

’ The campaign in Hindustan was even more successful. 
Lake -captured- Aliparh and in a battle at Delhi defeated the 
Sindhia’s forces. He took' the Mimbal emperor under proteo 
tion, granted him a pension of 90 thousand and allowed hun 
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to exercise sovereignty over the capital and the surrounding 
districts. Lake proceeded, to Agra which was taken, after a- 
treaty had been made with the Raja of Bharatpur. Sindhia 9 
forces were routed again at Laswari in November. In other’ 
places too the day went against the Marathas. 

Treaties were made with Sindhia and Bhonsla. The treaty* 
of Deogaon made with the Bhonsla brought to . the English^ 
the province of Cuttock and that part of Berar which belonged^ 
to him. The acquisition of this territory connected the Presi' 
dencies of Bengal and Madras. Sindhia concluded a treaty 
at Surji Arjungaon by which he ceded Delhi, Agra and the 
country, south of the Jamna. He lost all his ^possessions in 
the Deccan except Asirgarh. Both Bhonsla and Sindhia 
recognised the treaty of Bessein and agreed to have residents 
at their courts. Sindhia was allowed to retain the titles 
and rewards which he had obtained from the Mnshal 
emperor. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar had so tar kept aloof from his War 
fellow princes. Now he plundered the Jaipur territory and 
Lord Wellesley asked him to stop his movements. War 
began and Colonel Monson inarched into Rajputana but he 
was driven back with heavy losses. Holkar was assisted 
by Sindhia. the Jats, the Pindari leader Amir Khan and some 
other chiefs. His attack on Delhi failed and his army was 
defeated in a battle at Dig in Bharatpur territory. Lake who 
had already routed Holkar’s forces near Farrukhabad hastily 
marched against the Jat chief of Bharatpur. His four attacks 
on the mud-fortress failed. At last a peace was made with 
him in April, 1805, owing to the fear of Sindhia. The 
failure at Bharatpur was due to the bad temper of Lake, the^ 
over-confidence of oflScers and the weak artillery. 

Lord Wellesley s enemies in England made much of this Becall* 
disaster and he was recalled in 1805. Lord Cornwallis who, 
was now in his 67th year was appointed to succeed him, ’ He ^ 
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made peace with Sindhia and Holkar, who were now given a 
free hand in Central India and Rajputana. 

Lord Wellesley pursued a policy of nepotism in distri- 
buting offices and fixing their salaries but he mad^ certain 
important reforms in the administration. He opened a 
college at Fort William for the training of the Company’s 
civil servants but the scheme was not favoured by the Court 
of Directors, He tried to balance the budget and raised the 
credit of the government by improving the country’s resources. 
His imperious temper, his arbitrary exercise of authority, his 
unjust treatment of the Indian princes greatly annoyed the 
Directors whom he described as a * Pack of narrow-minded 
old women.’ An attempt to impeach him was voted down 
by Parliament and a resolution was passed in praise of his 
public services. He was certainly more lucky than Warren 
Hastings. 

Lord Cornwallis wanted to reverse the policy of his 
predecessors hut his health was so weak that he died at 
Ghazipur on the 5lh October, 1805. He was succeeded by Sir 
George Barlow, senior member of Council, who fully adhered 
to the policy of non-intervention. The only noteworthy event 
of his time is the Vellore mutiny which occurred in July^ 
1806, The Commander-in-Chief had ordered the sepoys to 
wear a new kind of head-dress and prohibited them from 
putting marks (tilaks) on the forehead. Their suspicion 
was roused and they feared that their religion was in danger. 
It was said at the tini6 that the sons of Tipu had instigated 
the rebellion but there is no ground for such a view. The 
mutineers seized the fort and massacred the English soldiers. 
A force was sent from Arcot and the ’‘disturbance was im- 
mediately put down. The sons of Tipu were removed to 
Calcutta. In 1807 Sir George Barlow' was. appointed 
governor: of Madras and Lord Minto was sent in Ins 
^«4ace. 
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The policy ot uon-ihierveution had produced : unrest and 
■disorder in the country and it was difficult to continue it longer 
without sacrificing the public weal. There was complete 
anarchy in Bundelkhand. The numerous petty chiefs 
(quarrelled among themselves and created trouble. The 
bandits roamed at large, robbing the people of their goods. 

Steps were taken to restore order. The disputes of the 
princes were settled and the brigands were sternly put -down. 

After Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion the Punjab fell into The Sikh*, 
a state of confusion. The Khalsa (the Sikh State) seized 
Lahore in 1764 and ruled over the whole country from the 
Jhelam to the Jamna. It was divided into misals each of. 
which had a leader who ov/ned land and kept a small band 
of retainers. Of these misals twelve were the most 
important. Ranjit Singh’s grandfather Charat Singh who 
was the leader of the Sukherkuchia misal increased his power 
by seizing the territories of his neighbours. His son Maha 
Singh carried on the work of his father and when he died 
in 1792 he was succeeded by his son Ranjit Singh, w man of 
a great ability, ambition and force of character. 

Ranjit Singh was born in 1780. While yet a lad, Ranjit 
Singh embarked upon a career of conquest .and in a few years 
built up a kingdom for himself. He received Lahore from 
21amanshah and acquired Amritsar in 1802. The next four 
or five years were spent by him in extending his power. He 
brought the misals under his control jnd tried to establish a 
unified Sikh State, He desired to seize the states in the pro- 
vince of Sarhind which were under the protection of the 
Company and this brought him in contact with the English. 

In 1807 Napolecn Bonaparte was at the zenith of his 
power in Curope. He had just concluded the treaty of Tilsit 
with the Czar of Russia and was trying to enforce the 
cotinental blockade in order to ruin British commerce. Tlieir 
grand oriental schemes threatened the British empire in India 
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With ruin. To avert this danger Lord.Minto discarded the 
policy of non-intervention and by means of conquests and 
diplomatic alliances tried to strengthen the British position 
in India. 

He sent missions to Persia,^ Afghanistan and the Punjab. 
In 1808 John Malcolm was sent to Persia and it was after a 
good deal of wrangling that the Government of India ratified 
the treaty which had been signed with the agreement of the 
Home Government, The treaty provided for the expulsion 
of the French and the help of the Persians by the English 
against foreign aggression- 

Mount Stuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul. Shah 
Shuja, the Amir, met him at-Peshwar and promised to resist 
the French and Persians and to prevent the passage of troops* 
through his country. The treaty produced no results for 
Shah Shuja was soon afterwards driven from his country. 
Another treaty was concluded with the Amirs of Sindh who 
agreed to turn out all Frenchmen from their dominions. 

It was a difficult task to deal with Ranjit Singh for he 
wanted British help against the Cis-Sutlej states. But the 
victory of the English over the French in Spain at once 
changed the situation. Sir Charles Metcalf, the British 
envoy, used all Tiis skill and diplomacy to induce Ranjit 
Singh' to sign the treaty of Amritsar in April. 1809. He 
gave up his claims on the Cis-Sutlej districts and friendly 
relations were established between the Sikh state and the 
British Government. The treaty was faithfully observed as 
long as the Maharaja lived and was violated only after hl^ 
death. 

It was found necessary to send expeditions against the 
French possessions in the east. In 1810 the Indian Govern- 
ment fitted out naval expeditions and Bourbon and Mauritius 
were captured. 

Lord Minto boasted that he had suppressed anarchy m 
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India without drawing his sword against the Indian powers. 

He retired in 1813 and the Earl of Moira Avas appointed to 
3ucceed him. 

The Company’s Charter was renewed for another 20 years, 

There was a strong feeling against the Company’s monopoly Charte 
of trade which was taken away. They were allowed to retain ^ 8^3), 
the monopoly of the China trade. The proposal to take away 
the political rights of the Company was rejected. No European 
was allowed to go to India without a licence either from 
‘the Company or the Board of Control. For the first time the 
•Company set apart a sum of £10,000 for the encourage- 
ment of education among Indians. The amount was not 
large but the admission that it was the duty of the 
Government to improve the condition of the people was a 
matter of great importance. 

As Wellesley had dealt a severe blow to the power of 
the Marathas, his soft words failed to cool their wrath and 
reconcile them to British dominion. Cornwallis and. Barlow 
followed a weak policy and abandoned the Rajput states to 
the mercies of the Pindaris and Marathas. The policy of 
non-intervention produced disastrous results for the English 
-and lowered their prestige. Sindhia was allowed to recover 
Goliad. Gwalior and other tracts of land and to Holkar were 
restored certain districts in Rajputana. In Central India there 
was great political confusion. Jaswant.Rao Holkar died in 
1811 and was succeeded by his illegitimate son Malhar Rao. 

The administration was thrown out of gear by the quarrels of 
factions and so weak was the authority of the state that the 
revenue could be collected only at the point of the sword. 

The feuds of Holkar and Sindhia distracted the latter’s state 
and the Pindaric plundered the country and harassed the 
people. In the words of Malcolm the people were crushed 
by despots and ruined by exactions, ^The country was overrun 
by dacoits a nd gove rnment had ceased to exist. . 
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The first trouble of ‘Lord Hastings came from Nepal, a 
mountainous country lying along thj northern frontier of 
Oudh and. Bengal. The inhabitants of the country, called 
the Gurkhas, were a hardy race in no way inferior to the 
English in physical courage and endurance. They claimed 
th'^ entire Tarai and seized the districts of Sheoraj and Butwal. 
The British Government at. once declared war. 

It was difficult to penetrate the hilly country and the- 
first campaign conducted by General Ochterlony was a failure. 
General Gillespie was defeated and killed in assaulting a hill 
fortress. The other British generals were similarly repulsed 
and driven back. But Ochterlony stuck to ^his position m 
West Nepal and marched towards the capital. Negotiations 
for peace began and the treaty of Sigoli was signed in March. 
1816 . The Gurkhas gave up most of their claims on the 
Tarai and ceded the provinces of Kamaon and Garhwal. 
The beautiful site on which Simla now stands was secured 
and the north-west frontier of the CJompany reached up to 
the Himalayas. Sikim was also given up and the Gurkhas 
agreed to receive a resident at Kathmandu. The relations 
between the Gurkhas and the English have remained 
friendly ever since and they have helped each other in time 
of need. 

The Pindaris were originally irregulars in the Maratha 
armies, and subsisted by plunder. They are first heard of 
during tlie wars between Aurangzeb and Shivaji in the- 
Deccan. They did not belong to any particular religion or 
caste. Their ranks were ^swelled in course of time by 
vagabonds, tramps and lawless persons of all classes. They 
raided the whole of Rajputana and Central India and inflicted 
great misery upoai the inhabitants. They employed the most 
atrocious forms of torture and compelled them to disgorge 
their wealth and set fire to villages. Their leaders Amir Klaan. 
Wasil Muhammad, Chitu and Karim Khan had thousands o 
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men under their command and with their help spread rum 
and disaster in the country districts. They were encouraged 
in their activities by' the Maratha chiefs. Lord Hastings mado^ 
preparations on a large scale to deal with them. The opera- 
tions were begun both in Hindustan and the Deccan. A large 
army of 1,13,000 men was collected and divided into four 
parts. The northern army was placed under the command of 
the Governor-General himself and the southern under Sir 
Thomas Hislop, War with the Marathas broke out at the time 
but the operations against che Pindaris continued. They were 
surrounded on all sides and many of them were hunted do^vn 
and killed. By the end of 1818 they were completely dispers- 
ed and destroyed. Amir Khan accepted British protection 
and was given the principality of Tonk where his descend- 
ants are still ruling. Karim Khan also did the same. Chitu 
fled into the jungle where he was devoured by a tiger. 
Many of the Pindaris settled down as peaceful peasants and 
artisans under British rule. 

The Peshwa Baji Rao II whom the English had restored 
at Poona in 1802 was anxious to place himself at the head of 
the Maratha Confederacy. He was instigated in his plans by 
his Minister Trimbakji who brought about in July, 1815, the 
murder of Pandit Ganga Dhar Shastri, the minister of the 
Gaekwar. The foul murder of a learned Brahman created a 
sensation in the Maratha world and the Peshwa was suspected 
,of complicity with his minister. Elphinstone, the resident of 
Poona, demanded the surrender of Trimbakji who was made 
over to the British authorities. He was thrown into prison 
but he effected his escape and it was thought not without the 
Peshwa^s help. Elphinstone. annoyed at the Peshwa’s con- 
duct, forced him fjune. 1817) to sign a treaty by which he 
ceded some territory and gave up all claims to the headship 
of the Marathas. Sindhia also sianed a treat^’ hv which he 
promised to give help against the Pindaris (November, 1817). 


The imal 
break-ap 
of the 
Maratha 
Confederacy^ 
(1817— 19V' 
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A similar alliance had been concluded a year before with Apa 
.‘Sahib, the regent at Nagpur. 

The Peshwa was the first to break his .treaty with the 
English. He attacked the British residency but he was 
•defeated at Kirkee. Apa Sahib also became hostile and ho 
was defeated in the Sitabaldi hills in November, 1817. The 
Peshwa’s appeal to Holkar met with a response but the dis- 
sensions in his state and the discontent of the army ensured 
his defeat at the hands of the British. He was beaten at 
Mahidpur on the 21st December and portions of his kingdom 
were seized. Both the Bhonsla and Holkar were compelled 
to accept the supremacy of the British. 

The Peshwa kept up a desperate fight but he was defeated 
in the battles of Karygam and Ashti. He fought with great 
gallantry but in the end surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, 
who granted him a pension of £80,000 a year. He was 
dethroned from the PeshAvaship and was allowed to reside 
at Bithur, 20 miles north-west of Cawnpore. The office of 
Peshwa was abolished, a portion of his kingdom was given to 
the Raja of Satara and tbe remainder Avas incorporated with 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The Sindhia entered into a fresh treaty with the Company 
in 1818 by Avhich he ceded Ajmer and agreed to have hfs 
boundaries defined. The Gaekwar agreed to increase his sub- 
sidiary force and ceded his portion of Ahmedabad for a cash 
payment and received in ecxchange certain other territories. 
The Rajput states were freed from the tyranny of the Pindaris 
and Avere brought under British protection. 

The most important result of these Avars was the 
establishment of British paramountcy over the whole of India 
except Kashmir, Sindh and the Punjab. The independence 
of the Marathas came to an end and with it the Adolence an 
disorder. Avhich had long distracted the country. 
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The Maratha Ccxnfederacy was a loose organisation with- Causes o£ 
•out cohesion or unity. The chiefs qfiarrelled among them- 
selves and tried to destroy the influence of one another. The Marathss. 
Peshwa was the nominal head of the confederacy and was 
powerless to keep his vassals under control. The Maratha 
leaders always fought for power and employed every kind 
•of intrigue to get rid of their rivals. There were bitter feuds 
at Poona and other courts and the administration was 
neglected. The officers of government were selfish and venal 
and were utterly indifferent to the interests of the state. The 
Marathas were not wanting in fighting capacity but their 
organisation was highly defective. Their armies were mere 
»masses of men belonging to various castes and tribes. They 
'Committed a blunder in giving up the guerilla method of 
warfare which had brought them success against heavy 
•odds in the past. By giving help to the Pindaris they lost 
Rhe confidence of the people. Even loyally to their chiefs 
•sat lightly on them and they often changed sides without 
scruple or regret. In the conquered countries they gave no 
proof of public spirit and used their conquests merely to 
squeeze money out of the people. Their treatment of the 
•Indian princes was unfair and ungenerous and drove them 
dnto the arms of foreigners. War was needed for the con- 
\tinuance of their empire, but with such inefficient organisation 
•they had little chance of success against the English who 
were better trained rnd equipped than themselvs. Besides, 
ithey had no knowledge of the power and resources of the 
iBritish people. 

The Marathas had a great future before them. They 
could have easily taken the place of the Mughal empire, if 
their leaders had buried their differences and realised that 
permanent states cannot be founded on a system of feuds and 
bitter rivalries. Their greatest statesman failed, for lack of ^ 
co-operation and unity. Incessant fighting made the growth 
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oi industry and commerce impossible. With such principle* 
and policy the fall of the Maratha empire was inevitable. 

The Maratha administration in the 18th century was no 
longer based upon Shivaji’s principles. The Peshwa gradu- 
ally acquired more power than the Raja himself and became- 
the real ruler of the state. He created jealousies and feuds 
among the Maratha chiefs by dividing the revenues of one dis- 
trict among several of them. In this way he maintained his- 
power and tried to hold in check their ambitions. 

The Peshwa had a large daftar which dealt with the 
revenue and expenditure of all districts and examined their 
accounts. The village was the unit of the administration. 
Each village had a Patel, who was a revenue officer and a 
magistrate. His office was hereditary and he received his 
wages from the people of the village. Another officer in the 
village was the Kulkarni who was responsible for peace and 
order with the Patel. He was always a Brahman. 

Above the Patel were the Mamlaldar in charge of a 
Sarkar or Suba and the Kaipavisdar in charge of a Pargana. 
They collected the revenue of the village, heard and decided 
complaints against village officers and were responsible for the 
collection of revenue. The Deshmukh and the Deshpande 
served as a check upon these officers and with them were 
associated eight Darakhdars who sent reports secretly to the 
Peshwa, Every officer paid a large sum of money at the 
time of his appointment. In the time of Baji Rao II the post 
of Mamlatdar was formed resulting in much hardship to the 
peasantry. 

The Judicial system was defective. There wasmo regular 
procedure and no codified law. In most cases custom was 
followed. Civil cases were submitted to a Panchayat ap- 
pointed by the Patel and appeal lay to the Mamlatdar. 
Panchavats had limited authority and had no power to enforce 
their deeipinns. The criminal cases were decided by the 
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Panchayats. Punishments were severe. Flogging was com- 
mon and mutilation of limbs was inflicted even for ordinary 
offences. The police system was reorganised in Baji Rao 
IPs time but it was corrupt. The officers extorted money 
by bringing false charges and were often in league with 
robbers and dacoits. ** 

The chief sources of state revenue were the Cluiuth (one- 
fourth) and Sardeshmukhi (one-tenth). Besides land revenue 
the state made a large income from taxes, customs duties and 
duties on purchase and sale, octroi and ferry charges. The 
Jakat (Zakat) was collected from traders of all castes and 
sects and was farmed out to men who were corrupt and op- 
pressive. It is difficult to give the exact figure of Maratha 
revenue but in 1798 the total revenue was6 crores and that of 
the Peshwa alone about 3 crores. 

The Maratha state was a military state. No great works 
of art or literature owed their existence to . its patronage. It 
did not foster or encourage industries and commerce and did 
not care to improve the condition of the peasants. 

Such was the administration which did little for the 
people and caused a. feeling of insecurity among the masses. 

An ill-organised state can neither inspire devotion to itself 
nor can it command the goodwill of the people. With these 
drawbacks how could the Marathas create a lasting empire? 

It was the good fortune of Lord Hastings to have under Adminlato* 
him a number of capable and devoted officers who had an 
intimate knowledge of Indian conditions. Thomas Munro 
settled the land revenue of Madras and established the 
ryotwari system. As farming was stopped, the cultivator had 
no fear of being handed over to a stranger who cared only 
for his own profits. The Zamindars and Polygars were 
deprived of their military power. They were a great 
menace to the social order. They made war upon oufr 
.another and plundered the country districts. By 1818 they 
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were thoroughly ^ tamed and their relatives settled do^vn as 
• peaceful citizens. The judicial- system was also reformed. 
The new courts became so popular that the Panchayats lost 
much of their work. 

Elphinstone successfully .managed the territories obtain- 
ed from the Peshwa. He adopted the ryotwari system in 
settling the land revenue. 

The judicial system of Bengal needed to be reformed. 
The procedure of civil courts was simplified and the 
administration of criminal justice was also improved. The 
functions of the Collector and Magistrate were combined 
again. *An eflScient police system was set up in the towns 
and the village watch was also reformed. 

The permanent - settlement was beneficial to tlie 
Zamindars but the interests of the ryot were ignored. 
Measures were taken ’to safeguard the rights of the peaFan»s 
and occupancy rights were conferred upon them to prevent 
arbitrary ejectment. 

' Lord Hastings encouraged education among* Indians. In 
1818 the Serampore missionaries started a vernacular news- 
paper and Lord Hastings encouraged it in spite of the op- 
position of the high officials of government. He removed 
from the English press the restrictions which Lord Wellesley 
had imposed noon it. To supply good drinking water to the 
people of Delhi he ordered the canal of Ali Mardan Khan 
to be restored without levying any cess or tax. 

* Lord Hastings made a mistake in sanctioning the heavy 
loan udiich the Firm of Palmer & Co. advanced to the Nizam 
at' an enormous rate of interest. It was a shady transaction 
which brought much odium upon his head. Lord * Hastings 
laid down his office in 1823 and was succeeded by Lord 
Ainherst. During his ten years of Governor-Generalship he 
crushed nearly all the rival powers and completed the work 
' of his predecf 
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About the year 1760 when the English were busy in xhe first 
establishing their power in Bengal a Burmese chief Alompra 
established his rule in Burma, His successors went on ( 1824 — *26)^ 
extending the frontiers of their kingdom and in 1813 the king 
of Burma occupied Manipur. In 1817-18 he sent an insolent 
letter to the British Government in which he claimed 
Chittagong, Dacca, Murshidabad and Cossimbazar. As the 
Government was engaged in the Pindari war, it took no 
notice of this letter. But the Burmese aggressions continued 
and in 1822 tliey conquered Assam. Emboldened by this 
success, they attacked in 1823 Sliahpuri, a small island near 
Chittagong, which belonged to the Company. When no reply 
was received to the remonstrance of the Governor-General 
war was declared on Uhe 24 th February, 1824. 

It was difficult to conduct a campaign in Burma for the 
climate is damp and malarious and the troops were likely to 
suffer great hardships. The English army started -by sea 
and Sir Archibald Campbell occupied Rangoon. But the 
rains stopped the further progress of the army for six 
months. The king of Burma sent his gallant general Maha 
Bundela to invade Bengal from the north-east but he was 
soon called back. Assam again passed into the hands of the 
English and Arakan and Tenasserlm were conquered by 
Campbell. In 1825 he moved up the Irawadi both by land 
and sea. Bundela was defeated and killed after a stubborn 
fight and after 3 weeks. Prome. the capital of the Lower 
Burma, was occupied. When the British forces approached 
towards Yandaboo negotiations for peace began. The^ treaty 
of Yandaboo was ^made in February, 1926, by which 
the king of Burma agreed to cede Arakan and Tenasserlm 
to the English and to withdraw from Assam and Cacbar 
and to recognise the independence of. Manipur. He 
promised to have a resident at Ava and pay a heavy 
indeninitv. 
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This war caused much hardship and loss of money to the 
Company, But it secured a scientific frontier in the north* 
east and set at rest the fear of a foreign invasion from that 
quarter. 

Lord Lake’s attempt to capture Bharatpur had failed in 
Lord Wellesley’s time. The Raja died in 1826 and was 
succeeded by his minor son but the throne was usurped by 
Durjansal who defied the authority of the British. His 
attitude produced a great unrest in Malwa, Bundelkhand 
and the Maratha country. Lord Combermere was sent 
against Bharatpur and the fort was captured. The usurper 
was expelled but the British officers disgraced themselves by 
plundering the treasure found in the fortress. 

Lord Amherst retired in 1826. He was succeeded by 
Lord William Bentinck who had formerly acted as Governor 
of Madras# 
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Lord William Bentinck was a liberal who believed in 
♦administrative reform and looked upon tlie welfare of the 
•people as the chief end of government. When he came to 
India as Governor-General, new forces had begun to work in 
England and suggestions were made for Parliamentary reform. 

'He fully shared the liberal spirit and during his term of office 
he tried to maintain peace and to infuse into the Indian 
administration the spirit of British freedom. For the first 
time the principle was laid do'vsm that no native of India 
should be debarred from any post on the ground of his caste, 
creed or colour. Thomas IVlunro declared that the British 
Government was to hold India in trust and it was its policy 
to train Indians to rule themselves. 

Lord Bentinck’s reforms may be classed under three 
heads — economic, administrative and social. 

Economy was badly needed in the administration. LfOrd Evxmoniij.. 
Bentinck reduced the double bhaita. He made a rule that in 
the case of troops stationed Avithin 400 miles of Calcutta 
only half bhatta should be allowed. This caused much 
• discontent among the troops but Lord Bentinck firmly carried 
out the orders of the Directors. Expenditure in the Civil 
Service was also cut down and a saving of half a million 
was effected. A part of the land revenue of Bengal which 
had remained uncollected was realised and the monopoly 
of the Malwa opium was retained. 

Lord Bentinck abolished the provincial courts of circuit Adminlitcfc- 
and appeal. Their procedure was slow and tedious and led ^i^®* 

•to three great evils— delay, expense and uncertainty. The 
work of civil appeals was transferred to the Sadar courts and 
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that of sessions to the commissioners of revenue but the 
arrangeiiieht was found unsatisfactory and in 1832 it was 
transferred to the District Judges. 

The revenue settlement of the North-West Provinces was- 
completed by Robert Bird who had an intimate knowledge of 
land tenures. The settlement was made for thirty years and 
a Boa#d of Revenue was established at Allahabad. 

Lord Cornwallis had barred the path of * Indians to* 
distinction in Government service and thus perpetrated a 
great injustice. The powers of Indian judges were enlarged’ 
and their salaries were increased. The litigants were 
allowed to use the vernacular in place of Persian which had 
so far hampered the work of courts. 

"f'Ke English were wise enough not to interfere with the* 
religious and social customs of the people of India. By com- 
bining politics with relisrion the Portuguese had landed them- 
selves in great difficulties. The English profited by their 
example and thus avoided the mistakes whici) they had" 
made. But it was impossible for them to ignore the feeling 
that was growing against such inhuman practices as Salt 
and' infanticide. The custom of Sati had its origin in the* 
devotion of the Hindu woman to her husband. In the 
beginning widows burnt themselves on the funeral pyres of* 
their deceased husbands but later the practice became 
atrocious and they were forced to burn themselves. Lord” 
William Bentinck resolved to put ah end to this horrible’ 
custom. Fortified by the opinion of his non-officials ‘and* 
enlightened Indians like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, he passed,, 
on the 14th December. 1829, the famous resolution by which 
Sati was declared illegal and punishable as culpable 
homioide. : There was some opposition to the measure ini 
Bengal but it was feeble and short-lived. The petitions of 
orthodox* Indians were rejected and the Privy Councils 
upheld in appeal the policy of the Governor-Geheral. 
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There were other vile practices which attracted 
Govern or- General’s attention. The Khonds in Orissa were Ui 
the habit of sacrificing human beings. In certain places like 
Kajputana, Ajmer and Khandesh the traffic in woraen^ was- 
widely prevalent. Infanticide was common among Raj putt* 
in Kathiawar and certain parts of Rajputana. Able officer^ 
were placed on duty among the people and after many years 
hard work the latter were persuaded to give up their 
practices. By a regulation of 1832 slavery was prohibited. 

The Thugs were a brotherhood of hereditary assassins ThugatL 
dra^vn from all castes and tribes. They were found mostly in 
Central India. They strangled their victims to death and 
plundered their goods. At first they attached themselves to 
a traveller and gained his confidence but when tliey reached a 
lonely spot, they threw a piece of cloth round the neck of their 
victim and drew it tight until he was choked to death. The 
Thugs had their own language and secret signs by which 
they made their meaning clear to their comrades. They 
were pledged to secrecy by solemn oaths and worshipped ’ 
the goddess Kali. Lord Rentinck established a separate 
department to deal with Thugee and placed Major Sleeman* 
in cliargo of it. Thousands were chased from province to* 
province and w'ere either imprisoned or sentenced to death. 

An industrial school was established at Jubbulpore and' 
some of them became artisans and learnt to earn their 
livelihood in a respectable manner. 

The Charter Act of 1813 had made some provision for 
the education of Indians and the Directors made a grant for* 
the encouragement of oriental learning. In 1816 David Hare' 
established the Hindu College at Calcutta with the help of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and began to teach European literature- 
and science. About the same time the Serampore mission** 
aries Carey, Marshman and Ward started a college at Seram- . 
pore and in 1818 published a newspaper called the- 
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Samacfuir Darpana or the Mirror of News. In 1820 
Alexander Duff established a college in- Calcutta. Bui so 
’ far the Government had not recognised English as the 
medium of education. Opinion was sharply divided on the 
subject. The Orientalists favoured Indian learning, while 
the Anglicists pressed for the introduction of a sound 
liberal education through the medium of English. The con- 
troversy was ended by Macaulay’s famous minute of 1835 in 
which he cast the weight of his influence on the side of 
English education. Macaulay’s condemnation of oriental- 
ism was utterly wrong but his powerful advocacy served its 
purpose. A resolution was passed on the 7th March, 1835, 
by which educational grants were to be utilised for English 
education alone. The Sanskrit and Arabic colleges were 
maintained but the policy , of Government in regard to 
education was changed. 

Macaulay’s decision has had an important effect on 
Indian society. English education has opened to us new fields 
of knowledge and has brought about unity in thi country. The 
old barriers of provincialism and language have disappeared 
and the inhabitants of various parts of India can now express 
themselves through a common tongue. The study of 
western science and literature has been a great factor in the 
rise of Indian nationalism. But the drawbacks of this policy 
are serious. It has retarded the progress of the vernaculars 
and the diffusion of mass education. The foreign medium 
has been a great handicap to Indian students who despite 
their keen intelligence lack originality and independence 
of thought which are the true end and aim of all educa- 
tion 

Lord Bentinck adopted the policy of non-intervention 
and allowed the Indian states to have a free hand in their 
affairs so long as they discharged their treaty obligations to 
the Company. But in case of misgovemment he interfered 
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/ 

protector* 

In Mysore the Raja whom Wellesley^ had set up turned My»or«. 
out utterly worthless. Riots and disturbances occurred and 
good government came to an end. Tlie Raja was deposed in 
1831 and the administration was entrusted to a British 
Commissioner with four assistants. 

In 1832 the small kingdom of Cachar on the north-east Cacha^ 
frontier of Bengal was annexed at the request of the inhabit* 
nnls themselves. 

The case of Coorg was more serious. The Raja was Coorg* 
guilty of gross misconduct. He inflicted barbarous punish- 
ments upon those who offended him and even his near 
relatives found it difficult to escape from his fury. In 1834 
the Raja was declared unfit to rule and Coorg was annexed 
to the British dominions in accordance with the wishes of the 
people. Since then Coor» has formed a part of the Madras 
Presidency. 

The Nawab of Oudh was a capricious and arbitrary ruler Ondke 
who spoiled the administration by interfering in the work ot 
ministers. The Resident reported ihe matter to the Central 
Government. Lord Bentinck visited the Nawab at Lucknow 
and plainly told him that unless he conducted his government 
on better principles, his fate would be the same as that of the 
rulers of Carnatic and Tanjore. The Nawab complained that 
the interference of the British Government only helped the 
growth of abuses. The impression created in Oudh bv Lord 
Rentinck’s Interference was that the Rriti^^h Government was 
wailing only for a pretext for annexation. The minister 
resigned in disgust leaving the administration to the Nawab 
and his favourites. 

The policy of the British Government towards the Indian 
states was neither uniform nor consi=tcnl. At first the priiw 
ciple of non-inter\'ention was laid down and then it was at 
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on^ discarded to suppress the evils arising therefrom. The 
Indian rulers often claimed that they were neither permitted 
to set their affairs in order nor did they receive any assistance 
from the paramount power. 

The Bhonsla Raja attained majority and his desire to 
assume the administration in his hands was granted by the 
Governor-General. The affairs were well-managed and the 
state continued to be prosperous. 

But in the state of the Gaekwar there was. confusion and 
maladministration. The Holkar state was also distracted by 
a succession, dispute. The British Government supported the 
claims of Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
but he proved unequal to the task. He allowed himself to 
become a tool in the hands of his minister — a fact wliich led 
to disturbances and rebellions. 

^ Daulat Rao Sindhia died in March, 1827, after a distin- 
guished public career. He left no son but his widow Baizabar 
adopted Jankoji, a boy of 11 years, and continued to govern 
the state as regent. A serious quarrel arose when the Rani 
refused to make over the administration of the state to Jankoji 
who had attained majority. A civil war was averted by the 
timely intervention of the Resident. Baizabai, seeing that 
her cause was hopeless, retired with a liberal pension to her 
Jagir in the Deccan. 

Since Lord Minto’s mission in 1809 Ranjit Singh had 
greatly increased his power. He had organised a large army 
consisting of Indian and European officers and made it highly 
efficient by introducing European drill and discipline. The 
Sikhs became the finest soldiers in India and helped him to 
bring the whole of the Punjab under his control. He 
acquired Attock on the Indus which became his boundary. 
Multan came into his hands in 1818, and some time later he 
conquered Kashmir — a victory which he celebrated by 
iiluiniiiating Lahore and Amritsar for three nights. In I 
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he defeated the Afghans and Patha:»ts at the head of a largo 
army and seized Peshawar, He sacked the whole country 
up to the mouth of the Khaiber and struck terror into the 
hearts of his opponents. He had already taken Derajat, a 
strip of land between the Indus and the Sulaiman range, 
extending to tlie borders of Sindh; 

Ranjit Singh was fully alive to the advantages of the 
English alliance for he knew that his sons might not be able 
to keep undQr control the martial race of the Sikhs. 

Lord Bentinck was also desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations between the Khalsa Durbar and the British 
Government. 

A meeting was arranged at Rupar in 1831. The Governor- 
General received Ranjit Singh with great courtesy and honour 
and concluded a treaty with him by which perpetual friend- 
ship was to be maintained between the two powers. The 
T^Iaharaia agreed to encourage trade along the Sutlej and the 
upper Indus. 

In 1832 a treaty was also made with the Amirs of Sindh 
who liad great misgivings about the motives of the Company’s 
government. They feared lest their independence should be 
imperilled by doing so. But they yielded at last and their 
fears were fully justified by subsequent happenings. Within 
•eleven years Sindh became a British province. 

The Company’s Charter was renewed in 1833 for another t* 
twenty years. The monopoly of the Chinese trade was taken 
away. Tlic Company was allowed to carry on the govern- (1833). 
ment of India but certain important changes were made in 
the administration. A fourth member was added to the 
Governor-General’s Council* He was entrusted with the 
Department of Law and Macaulay was the first to hold the 
post. The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were made 
definitely subordinate to the Governor-General. Europeans 
were not allowed to settle in India as colonists. 
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Thb most important declaration made by Parliament was 
that no native of India nor any natural bom subject of His 
Majesty should be disabled for holding any place or employ- 
ment, by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent or 
colour. 

Lord Bentinck resigned in 1835 and Sir Charles Metcalf 
who had been appointed Governor of the newly created Presh 
dency of Agra was asked provisionally to assume the charge' 
of the Government of India. 

The most important act of Metcalfs regime was the* 
freedom of the Press. He held that restrictions on the liberty 
of the Press were wholly contrary to British traditions ar)d 
he was supported in this by Macaulay, the Law Member of 
the Govemor-GeneraPs Council, An Act was passed m 
September, 1835, which freed the Press from all restrictions. 

The Governor-Generalship was offered to Mount Stuarr 
Elphinstone but he declined it for reasons of health. In an 
-evil hour Lord Auckland was appointed Governor-General 
and in his hands British policy entered on a new phase. 

Lord William Bentinck will always rank high among 
British proconsuls. He was a liberal politician who was 
animated by the desire to promote public , well-being. His 
plans were bold and were executed with firmness and 
courage. He was sympathetic towards the Indians and 
opened to them careers in the public service. His policy 
towards the Indian rulers was timid and halting and led to 
confusion and misgovernment. 
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THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN FRONTIERS 
The Afghans, Sikhs and Burmans 
(1836—56. A.B.) 

of North-Western Frontier has always given trouble to 

. jf^hanistan. Indian governments. The Mughal emperors from Ahbar 
down to Aurangzeb sent their armies to the frontier to con- 
cjucr the tribes and establish their influence* The British 
found it necessary to control Afghanistan as a barrier 
against Russian aggression. Lord Auckland exaggerated 
the Russian menace and his mistaken calculations landed the 
Indian government in great difficulties. 

Afghanistan was at thi.- time in a state of disorder. The 
Abdali dynasty had heen ousted by Dost Muhammad of the 
Barukzai clan who had established himsell' as Amir at Kabul. 
;Shah Shuja, the exiled Abdali chief, was living at Ludhiana 
in the hope of recovering his throne. In 18S7 the Persians 
laid siege to Herat .with the help of the Russians. The 
English .did not want that Herat which was the key to India 
.should fall into the hands of Persia. Dost Muhammad was 
willing to enter into an alliance with the British but he 
wanted them to use their good offices with Ranjit Singh in 
•order to persuade him to return Peshawar to • the Afghan 
ruier. But the English did not want to risk their friendship 
with the Sikh chieftain. Dost Muhammad asked for English 
help against Persia and Ranjit Singh and was told that the 
British Government did not want to interfere in the affairs 
of independent states. Dost Muhammad was an able ruler 

4o6 
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-and he preferred an English to a Russian alliance. But Lord 
Auckland and his advisers adopted a very unreasonable 
altitude towards him and forced him to make overtures to 
Russia. Soon after the Russian envoy was warmly welcomed 
at the court of Kabul. 

Lord Auckland now made up his mind to interfere and 
entered into a treaty with Ranjit Singh (26th June, 1838) with 
a view to reinstate Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul, It 
was an unwise policy. Dost Muhammad was an independ- 
ent ruler and had a perfect right to enter into alliance with 
Tersia and Russia, He was far abler than Shah Shuja in 
whom the Afghans had no confidence. It is surprising that 
Lord Auckland did not foresee the disastrous consequences 
that were sure to follow his intervention backed by the 
Sikhs. Even when the Russian menace had ceased to exist 
and the siege of Herat had been raised, the Governor;General 
and his friends did not give up their cherished protect. They 
declared war and began the operations. 

Th^' British troops inarched into Afghanistan by way 
Sindh. This was a breach of treatv with the Amirs, ^fghaa 
9andhar was occupied and Gltazni was taken by storm in AVar. 
Aueusl. 1839, and Shah Shuia .vas reinstated at Kabul. 

Shah Shuja was unpopular and depended entirely upon 
British support. The loose morals of llie British troops 
e.xcited the Afghans and disorder spread throughout the 
whole country. The house of Alexander Burnes, the British 
envoy, was attacked by a mob and he was cut to pieces. A 
treaty was made with Akbar Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, 
by which it was agreed that the British should evacuate 
Afghanistan, that Dost Muhammad should be released, and 
that i>hah Shuja should be allowed either to go to India or 
to stay in Afghanistan with a pension. Akbar Khan pro- 
misee! to escort the British troops through the hilly country 
but the ui!d Afghans attacked the retreating army (1842) 
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and thousands were killed. It is impossible to describe the 
sufferings caused to men, women and officers by the incom- 
petence of Lord Auckland's government. Out of the 16,000 
men who started towards India only one Dr. Brydon survived 
to relate the story of the ghastly tragedy and 120 fell in the 
hands of Akbar Khan. All others were killed. 

Lord Auckland tried to improve the position but he did 
not succeed. General Sale defended himself bravely at 
Jalalabad and Nott maintained himself at Qandhar but at 
Ghazni Coloiiel Palmer was compelled to surrender. In the 
meantime Lord Auckland was recalled and Lord Ellenborouglt 
was appointed in his place. He was unnerved at the defeat 
of Palmer at Ghazni. He at once issued an order that the 
British army should evacuate Afghanistan. But Shah Shuja’s 
murder complicated the situation and the Governor-General 
was asked on ail sides to reconsider his orders. He adhered 
to his policy and advised Generals Pollock and Nott to 
withdraw but to act in concert rnd retire by way of Ghazni 
and Kabul. General Nott started for Kabul with 8000 
soldiers. He found Ghazni deserted and reduced it without 
encountering any resistance. Pollock reached Kabul soon 
afterwards and it was decided to blow up the great bazar 
where Macnaughten^s dead body had been exposed after his 
murder. The troops burnt and plundered the town without 
opposition. The orders of the Governor-General were 
carried out and the armies returned to India. 

Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation in which be 
declared a change of policy and strongly exposed the 
* errors ’ of his predecessor. Another ludicrous act which he 
did was to order the removal of the gates of Somnath from 
Ghazni to Agra in the midst of much pomp and splendour. 
It was found afterwards that the gates were not made of Sandal- 
wood and did not belong to the temple of Somnath. From 
Arabic inscription of Suhuktgin on them it was 
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concluded that they belonged to some xMuhammadan build- 
ing* It was clear that the Governor-General had indulged 
in a spectacular display which was as foolish as it was un- 
necessary and extravagant. 

Dost Muhammad came back to Kabul and once again 
became Amir. He ruled till 1863 dying at the ripe old age 
of eighty. The Governor-Generars policy was appreciated; 
he was made an earl and the Parliament passed a vote of 
thanks in recognition of his services. 

Thus Uie first Afghan war came to an end. It ended in 
disaster; disgraced British prestige and brought about much 
loss in men and money. 

Sindh was ruled at this time by Amirs, the most import- Sinciu. 
ant of whom were those of Khairpur, Mirpur and Haidera- 
bad. It was coveted by the Britisli as well as by the Sikhs. 

The British interest in Sindh was due to the fact that it was 
a good base of operations against the Afghans and the 
Indus was highly useful for commercial purposes. A treaty 
was made with the Amirs in 1838 and a resident was forced 
upon them. When war broke out. the British troops marched 
through Sindh and a fresh treaty was made with the Amirs 
by which they were forced to pay three lakhs of rupees a 
year as tribute. They faithfully observed the treaty and 
showed no signs of disaffection even durin" the Afghan 
disaster. Still they were accused of . bearing ill-will towards 
llie British and Sir Charles Napier was sent to deal with them 
in 1842. A man of rash and impulsive temper, Napier 
declared the charges against the Amirs proved and marchedP 
upon the fort of Xmangarh whicli was razed to the groundf,. 

The Amirs offered resistance but they were defeated in the- 
battle of Miani (February 17, 1843) and their treasure was- 
seized. Sindh was annexed to the British dominions, and 
Napier remained in the country to settle the administra- 
tion. ^ 
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The British policy in regard to Sindh was clearly high- 
handed* and unjust. The charge that the Amirs had broken 
the treaty was- untrue. The blame rests with Napier who 
wholly misrepresented the situation to the Governor- General 
and advised extreme measures.- The Parliament ‘ condemned 
the policy but did not revise it because it brought political 
and commercial advantages to the English. 

The last public act of Lord Ellenborough was the 
effective assertion of British sovereignty in Gwalior. After 
the death of Daulat Rao Sindhia (1827) his widow had 
adopted a boy who still occupied the throne. The intrigues 
of rival parties threatened the administration with ruin and 
the army became too powerful to control. Tlie situation in 
the Punjab had also become seriovis after the death of 
Ranjit Singh and Lord Ellenborough did not want to leave 
an important state like Gwalior in a disturbed condition. 
,The British forces marched towards the Chambal and two 
battles were fought. Sir Hugh Gough defeated the Maralhas 
at Maharajpur (December 29. 1843) and this was followed 
by* another victory at Paniyar. Gwalior was reduced to 
submission and the administration was entrusted to a Council 
of Regency acting under the advice of a Resident. 

Lord Ellenborough’s policy did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Directors and he was recalled in 1844. He 
was succeeded by Lord Tlardinge. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839 leaving a large kingdom 
which extended to Laddakh and Tibet and from the 
Khaiber to Sindh ' in the south. Towards the east Sutlej 
'was the boundary . between the Sikh and British 
dominions. 

of ‘ Ranjit Singh was a brave and fearless soldier who took 
a great delight in war. He held brave men in esteem and 
gave them rewards and gifts. As a general he commanded 
the love and devotion of his men who cheerfully ris'e tie 
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livc^i in hb cause. He was punctual in his habits and did 
everything at fixed hours. Himself a staunch Sikh, he never 
forced anybody to embrace Sikhism but many people, became 
Sikhs to obtain his favour. Like most princes of his day, 
he was fond of wine and pleasure but the love of ease was 
never allowed to interfere with his duties. Himself illiterate, 
he respected learned men and recognised the value of educa- 
tion. He had a keen intellect and was eager to acquire 
knowledge. He was fond of history and encouraged the 

writing of chronicles which arc still a valuable source for 
the history of his reign. An architect of his fortune, 
daring in war and prudent in council, Ranjit Singh was a 
typical military despot who employed the energies of the 
Sikhs to the best advantage and established in the Punjab an 
administration which they most needed. 

The kingdom was divided into four Subas, Lahore, 

Multan, Kashmir and Pesliawar and the Subas were divided 
into parganas. Each Suha was placed under a Nazim and 
below him were Kardilrs. Rani it Sin ah employed able men 
in Ills service and carefully watched their activities. The 
land tax amounted to one-third of the produce of the soil and 
in <omc cases it was one-half. Th\* cultivators’ interest was 
uell-lookod \ifter and often money was advanced from the 
treasury to help tljem. Justice. was simple. There were no 
eotles of law nor any definite rules of procedure. The coods 
and rattle of agriculturists could not be sold by creditors. 
SuiN relating to debts were decided by the local Qan 

with ilu? help of the Panchas farhilralorsl but other civil 

cases were decided in the Panchayals. The criminal law 
was harsh and cruel. When a thief was traced to a particular 
village, the whole village was held liable.. The usual 
puni.shmcnls were fine and mutilation of limbs but tliere wa? 
no capital sentence. Sometimes criminals were branded with 
red-hot iron on the forehead and sometimes they were 
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paraded on an ass throughout the city. , The Maharaja 
practised economy and, hoarded a vast treasure.- 

Ranjit Singh’s army consisted of infantry, artillery and • 
cavalry and was trained in European methods of war. Some 
of his most trusted generals were Europeans like Ventura, 
Allard and Avitabile. Men of all castes and religions were 
enrolled in the army but the Jats and Sikhs were specially 
favoured. They were given lands and paid lump sums twice 
a year at harvest time. There were no fixed' scales of pay nor 
were there any hard and fast rules of promotion. The Maha- 
raja was fond of horses and his stables contained horses of 
all kinds. The Sikh army under his iron discipline 
reached a high pitch of efficiency and gave proof of its valour 
in the wars with the British. 

Ranjit Singh’s death plunged the country into disorder. 
The Sikh state under him. though apparently strong, was not 
wholly without elements of weakness. First, it was a military 
despotism in which everything depended upon a’ single man 
of masterful will and character. As soon as he passed 
away, the leaders began to quarrel among themselves for 
power and influence. Secondly, the Sikhs were a turbulent 
community more qualified for war than for the dull routine 
of administration. They were difficult to control and their 
warlike energies constantly demanded an outlet. Thirdly, 
none of Raniit Singh’s sons was a man of commanding 
ability and force of character fit to govern a large kingdom. 
His sons Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh died within a 
year and their successor Sher Singh (a reputed son of Ranjit 
Singhl found himself amidst warring factions. The Jammu 
Raiputs Gulah Sinsrh. Dhyan Sinsrh and Suchet Singh wielded 
consid^>rahle influence in thi <itate. The Sikhs, notably the 
Sindhanwalas. were Jealous of them and tried to oust them 
from power The army of the Khalsa was another factor 
iwhich caused much trouble# It cared nothing for the Du ^ 
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jfid decided its affairs by nicans of Panchayals* Shcr Singh, 
j mere puppet in the hands of rival leaders, was killed in 
1343, and Dalip Singh, a son of Ranjit Singh by Rani 
Jliindan, was raised to the throne. 

Tlic Khalsa Durbar appealed to the English for help but 
ilicy did not want to support Dalip Singh on the ground that 
he 'was not u legitimate son of Ranjit Singh. Tlie disorder 
iti the Punjab increased and tlic British Government made 
military preparations which alarmed the Sikhs. The conduct 
of the British agents at Lahore also created a suspicion. 
Besides, the Rani found it difUcuU to control the army, and 
it was decided to find some occupation for it. Many of the 
Sikh chiefs thouglit that if the army were destroyed against 
the English they would find it easy to establish their power. 
The Sikh soldiers crossed the Sutlej on the lllh December, 
18^15. 

Lord Hardingc and Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in- 
OiicL were tried soldiers. Tliey at once collected a large 
army lo meet 'the Sikhs and defeated them at Mudki. 
Another action was fought at Firor. Shah in which there was 
heavy loss on both sides. Tlie Sikh^ fought so bravely that 
Lord Ilardinge lost" all confidence in Sir Hugh Gough and 
urged his recall. He took the command in person and the 
next battle at .Aiiw^al was a victory for the English. The 
Sikhs were beaten and nearly SO guns were captured. Again 
they were defeated in a deadly cncotmtcr at Sobraon. Their 
failure in this war was largely due to \hr> treachery of their 
leader,*', 

f^rd Hardingc did not annex die Punjab. He made a 
treaty (March, 1346) with the Lahore Durbar by which Dalip 
Singh was recognised as ^^aharaja and Sir Henry Lawrence 
was appointed as Rritihli Resident. The army was reduced in 
.^trcnelh and the Maharaja was ask**d not to employ a 
foreigner in his t-crvicc without the consent of the British. 
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Ihe SikW had to cede the Jalandhar Doab and to pay an 
indemnity of ’ one crpre and a half/ of rupees. As the 
treasury could furnish only fifty thousand rupees, the Suba 
of Kashmir was sold for one crore to Gulab Singh, the Dogra 
Chief, and he was reco^ised by .the Maharaja as an inde- 
pendent sovereign! 

The treaty was modified later owing to an insurrection m 
Kashmir which was said to have been fomented by the 
Sikhs. A council of Regency consisting of eight Sardars 
was formed and it was to act under the guidance of the 
Resident. A British force was stationed at Lahore at the 
expense of the Khalsa Durbar, The Rani was deprived of 
all power and was finally deported to Benares. > 

Though^the affairs of the Punjab entirely occupied Lord 
Hardinge's Hardinge’s attention, he did not neglect the administration. 

He supported the project of the Ganges canal and found 
funds for it. He devised measures to deal with human 
sacrifice, Sati and infanticide. The financial condition of 
the Government engaged his attention, and he effected economy 
in the military budget by reducing the Indian army. Lord 
, Hardinge retired in 1848 and Vas succeeded by the Earl of 
Dalhousie who was only 36 years of age at the time of his 


appointment. 

j The treaty with the Lahore Durbar did not end the unrest 
i ne faeoona , . ' i i • j* 

Sikh War in the Punjab. The national party among the Sikhs viewed 

( 1848 - 49 ). power of the English with distrust and the noble families 

resented their exclusion from high offices in the slate. The 

British Resident (Sir Frederick Currie) adopted a policy" 

whicli was not likely to win the confidence of the Sikhs. 

Trouble soon broke out at Multan where Mool Raj,' the 

governor, took up arms. He was asked by the Lahore' 

Durbar to render account of his stewardship and pay the 

arrears of tribute but he declined and offered to resign. The 

.Durbar forthwith sent Khan Singh^ a Sikh chief, with twa^ 
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Hrhbh officers lo assist him in liis duties. Mool Raj took 
tla.H as a morla! affront and the two officers were murdered 
soon after their arrival not without his instigation. Lord 
Dalhousie delayed action but a young officer Herbert Edwardes 
Ini'-lily collected a force and attacked Multan. Disaffection 
spread throughout the country and the British Government’s 
wrath fell upon Rani Jhindan who Nvas charged with com- 
plicity in the Multan affair and deported to Benares. Her 
fate hurl the national pride of the Siklis and their leaders 
proclaimed a holy war against the British and allied with 
Dost Muhammad, the Afghan Amir, by offering him the 
di:jlrirt of Peshawar. 

The Governor-General look up the challenge at once. 
I.ord Gough crossed the Ravi (November, 181S) and fought 
an action at Rarnnagar on tlic Chenab which was indecisive. 
At Sadullapur the Sikhs suffered a heavy loss but the battle 
of CiiilHanwallah fought on January 13, 18*19 proved a bloody 
encounter in which the British were in a way defeated by the 
Sikhs. The losses on the British side were appalling and in 
about three hours’ titne hundreds of men and officers were 
killed. But the Sikhs did not follow up their advantage and 
at Gujral (February 22) they were defeated, Multan was 
capltired after a siege of nine months and Mool Raj made his 
surrender to tlio English, Lord Dalhousie dealt harslily with 
the hapless <iej^cendarn of Uanjit Singh, the old and constant 
friend of the British power, fie was deposed from the 
throne and in Ids father’s Hall of Audience he was asked 
to sign away for himself and his heirs all further claim to the 
kinetlom of the Punjab, A pension of £50,000 a year was 
grantcti to Idm and he w*as allowed to retain the title of 
Prince. Afterwards lie went to England where he scttle<! as 
an English gentleman and embraced Chrislianily. Mool Raj 
was tried for murder and rondemncil to death. The Punjab 
^was annexed, lu the British dominion. 


F.30 
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ihe Punjab was made a British province in spite of llie 
protests of Sir Henry Lawrence who pleaded for ,a belter 
treatment of Ranjit Singh’s heir. But Lord Dalhousie was 
of the opinion that the safety of the British dominions 
required the suppression of the Sikhs. With his characteristic 
vigour he proceeded to organise the administration and 
formed a Board of three persons — Sir Henry Lawrence, his 
brother John Lawrence and Mansel, all officers in the Com* 
pany’s service. The. Sikh nation was disarmed and the Sikh 
nobility was deprived of its lands and Jagirs. The system 
of civil and criminal justice was reformed and mutilation 
and torture were abolished. The land was surveyed and the 
rights of the peasantry were recorded with great care. The 
land tax was fixed on a just basis (one-fourth of the produce) 
and all other taxes were abolished with the exception of 
half a dozen. Canals were constructed and a system of state 
forests was introduced. Schools were started and attempts 
were made to introduce social reform among the Sikhs. A 
meeting was held at Amritsar in which the Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims resolved to put an end to the horrible custom 
of infanticide and lo reduce the expenses of weddings and 
betrothals. Slavery was abolished and Thugee and Dacoity 
were put down. 

Sir Henry .^ "wrence did not approve of the policy of 
the Governor-General and fell out of favour. In ISSo the 
Board was dissolved and the province was entrusted to John 
Lawrence who became the first Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab which was now a Non-Regulation Province. 

The Second Burmese War was wajied to protect the 
interests of the merchants who had settled on the southern 
coast of Burma after the treaty of Yandaboo in 1826. The 
Governor of Rangoon molested them and hampered their 
trade. Being tired of these vexations they appealed to the 
•Government at Caicntta for redresa. The Governer-Gener^ 
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jnoniplly demanded rqjaration and an mdemnily of £100,000 
ImX ihe Hiirmcic court gave no reply. War was declared. 

Ijord Dalhoui-ic himself looked into every detail and look 
full precautions for the health and comfort of the troops. 

Martban ^va 5 captured and the pagoda of Rangoon was 
•aken by storm. Proinc was occupied, and after the capturo 
'if Pegu the war was closed by anncxirjg loiwer Burma to iho 
British dominions {20lh December, 1352), The wltole coast* 
line of the Bay of Bengal from Cape Comorin to the Malay 
ocninhula papj=cd under British conlroK 

Lord Dalhousic organised the administration of the new 
province with characteristic energy and vigour. Able ofRcers 
were appointed who rooted out crime and taught the Burmese 
the value of honest labour. The prosperity of Burma 
increased; trade developed and Hangoon bccuime a flourlsliing 
ea-port. 

bud I)alliou>ie’s frontier policy was a great success. Kesulu of 
I he annexation of the Punjab, though it hurt the feelings of 
the Sikhs, safeguarded the British possessions against external 
attack. The acquisition of the suh-montanc tract of Sikkim 
nrougnt under the control of the English a vast tea* growing 
area with great possibilities of development. Finally, the 
creation of British Bunna strengthened the eastern frontier 
and placed the rice and leak trade of the East in British 
lvind$. 



wxv 




!..i>nn nutiOTK'vn: amd IiNTkunai, (X)NS(n.u)ATiox 

!>ov»i LUlhoUik WAS a vwipcviAhsi who ivicd lo- 

o.xfcuv^ j)u; vXnwJnxAUs by ' iw.\iNXi'\)l iuvasious.* 11 c 

IvAvi no syrA^AShy with woaIv voyaIUcs iUtd jsvw uo aUvasUasc 
w Allowii^ji tboni to o\t>U U<? (Inuly Ivlicvcsl thsl the 
UutiAh AvluntUitVAltou was a jiyoaI Messuv»^ So tho ptsuilc avwI 
Us Iviioiits sltoiiul bo oAtiloviwl upou them whether they liked 
it. vU' woU Uo dividiSl the ItwltAii stAtos into throe oIasso.-s:-- 

1» Ir.AO^'iendem stAlos itt u'j^aixI to which the (.Xnern- 
itseut of tiivliA aUvavs trtvxl to secure a suitAhlc 
sssect'ssor of the dvxs'ASvsl mouAwh. 

2. t^lAtcs which Aokuowlovlsed the UvUieh as the \'.U'A- 
VAOUUl yewer 5\i pUrce of the Mughel Vhuperov 
ov the I'esltwA to whoiw they luwl heew suh- 

owhtiAlo. 

15. Dependewt stAtes which wove the virtual ci'OAlion 
of th.o llriti.'h ViovevtuueuV hy gift or couipieJS and 
wci-e suhvOxhualo to it. 


LoVvi DalhouMe vVUtvvdcvl the right of Adoption in the lirst 
two oases hwl he h.eld that in th.e stAtes of the third ohiss 
adoptivur shottld never he peimiltexh Ue hard down his 
famous doctrine of huv.'C hy whieh in ease of fAllnvc of 
uaUuaI Ivcirs the territories of a riineo passcxl or lapsed to 
the sov'ercigir power. .Vll ohiUUess lUudiis have a right 
to adopt sons to pcifonn their funeral vite.s hut l.onl 
Dalhousic, who dix'w a dislinetion helwivn the piivaie pw- 
peiiy of A I’vince aitd his prinvutvalily, oontiuided ih.vt the 
tevritovies of a IVmee conld not pass to his ad nited .vm 
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witljDul the C 0 rt 5 <:nl of the paramount power. He did not 
want to perpetuate a vicious sy-item which led to disorder 
and mi:;:ovcrnmcnl. Some of tlic Company's officers were 
opposed to this policy on thnx ^'rounds- hirst, iltai the 
dcprmh’ut >U\Xa* were useful inasmuch as they afforded 
rmployjrauU to the native imhility and kept in check daring 
men who mieli! otlicrwue create disorder. Secondly, the 
i'rjiirr- of Iiwlia would he alarmed .ind think that tlie 
doctrinr mJ.eht not he applicxl to their suites. Thirdly, the 
people of India preferred llte rule of ihdr own princes lo 
tlut of the Brilifli Covcrnmcnl and finally that such annexa- 
tion^ were likely to rau^e 'general disaffection among the 
people. 

l.or<l fJalhonsic did not agree will) lliese views. He 
?e-ol\rd lo apply the doctrine of lapse to dependent states. 
It \\,i\ not to draw the line hetween the difiTcrenl kinds of 
*'tatr^. In the ca'^e of KarauH the Governor-General was 
ti\cfrulc<l hy the Home Government. The impression created 
on the minds of iljc Princes that the Governor-General 
war* hcni upon annexation and the extinction of all 
Indian .Mates. 


The ^tat^ of .'ral.ira wa> annexed in IfkUJ after the death 
of the Appa .Sahib. The Uani of Jhansi was persecuted and 
the Kui adojUrd i^v her huH^and was set aside in 1853. 
Xagpur lapsed a year later. The last Haju died Avithout 
leaving .in heir and the Uritidi Government refused to 


fctTognife the l-iiy adopted by Ins widow, Tfic Raja's jewels 
and fiiniitunr vurre >old by public auction to ilic utter 
dl-yUM nf the princes and people of India, ll was an act 
of ’spoliation for winch there was no cxcufc whatever. 


?am 

thou 


n.e Qlhct Mates annexed hy Iap?e were Jaitpur and 
bhalporc (18191, Baglut (18501 and Udaipur (UlS2) 
ell in the ea^e of the hn two f,c?rd Dalhousie's dcchlon 
icvrrj-rd by hl> M;cccMor, Tlie Mate of KarauH woii 
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declared independent by the Directors and escaped annera- 
tion. 

• ^ The principle of lapse was extended also to titles and 
dignities* The Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of 
Tanjore ^vere deprived of their titles but Lord Dalhousie’s 
proposal to deprive the Mughal emperor of his title was 
turned down by the Directors. After the death of the 
Pesliwa Baji Rao II in 1853, the pension of eight lakhs 
. which he had enjoyed was discontinued and his adopted son 
•Dhondu Pant better known as Nana Sahib was not recognised. 
The Bithur estate was given him rent-free but it must be 
^ admitted that he Governor-GeneraPs action was * harsh and 
grasping/ 

The doctrine of lapse was not applied to the state of 
Oudh. It was annexed because of misgovernment. The 
relations between Oudh and the British Government may be 
briefly stated. By the treaty of 1801 tlie British Government 
* bound itself to defend the territories of the Nawab Warir 
of Oudh against all foreign and domestic enemies and the 
Nawab engaged that he would establisli in his dominion a 
sound system of administration and act in conformity with 
the advice of the East India Company. This subsidiary treaty 
contained in it all the evils of a divided government. 
Secure from exteroal invasion and internal rebellion, the 
ruler became indifferent to good administration, while those 
who imposed this alliance on him did nothing to protect the 
people. The British Government only remonstrated with the 
Nawabs and asked them to improve the administration. 
In 1831 Lord William Bentinck reminded the Nawab of the 
fate of Carnatic and Tanjore and added that if there was no 
change for the better, he would be made a pensioner of 
the company. Lord Auckland made a new treaty with the 
Nawab in 1837 by which he was told that if the administra- 
tion did not improve, the British Government would appoin^ 



hono nAUiocsiE y^n inthunu. consoudation 


iu own oEccist lo maiugc the inivgovcrncd lerrilorics as long 
ai it was nccc^s^ary lo do so. The Court of Dircc- 

lorB refused lo ratify the treaty but this fact was 

never communicated to the Navvab. He thought that 

the treaty was in existence and the worst that could 

luppen was ihc laking over of the adminhlration for a short 
period. In I/)rd Hardingc in writing lo the King of 
Oudh referred to the treaty of 1837 as if it were still in force. 
A period of two years was fixed for the removal of abuses 
but there was no change for the better. Colonel Slcernan, 
the Hriti^h Uoident at Lucknow, was asked to submit a 
tepori on the condition of Oudh (1851). He spoke of the 
plumlrring rahls of Taluqdars, the indiscipline and inefficiency 
of tlu5 iroo[)>. the corruption of officers and the misery' of the 
cultivator.'*. He went on to add that the king was immersed 
in plranirc and wasted his time in the company of singers, 
fiddlri>, huffoons and eunuchs. In 1854 at last Lord 
l),illu)u4e was compelled lo take actlom and he askcil 
Colonri Oulram lo report on llic slate of the country. The 
hitter rxprt^^cd the >anic vi'.'W as Slccman. In an able minute 
l!;e Cavcrnor-Gcneral lum?clf .surveyed (1855) the condition 
<if Oudh and dwelt upon the abuses, which in his opinion^ 
crird aloud for rcdre-5. He declared the treaty of 1837 
null and void .ind dreided in favour of annexation. He dis- 
regarded the fact that the Nawahs of Oudh had been faithful 


alhrv id the flriti.^h .iml wrote to Outram to a^k the king to 
;^i;:n the treaty of annexation. Xalurally Wajid AH Shah, 
ll;? rrirning Nawab. ref O'Neil to a treaty which deprived 


;i I er»*'U>ncr of the Fa<l InilU Company on twelve lakhs 
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The annexation of Oudh is open to serious criticism. It 
yas effected, in violation of the treaty of 1837 which accord- 
ing to the Nawab was still in force. It was unfair on the 
part of Lord Dalhousie to hold the treaty as null and void 
when his predecessors liad acted on it. The Nawab and his 
ancestors had been faithful allies of the British and the treat- 
ment which was meted out to him is hard to justify. A great 
oneasiness was created in the minds of the Indian rulers who 
feared the loss of their titles and kingdoms. Tlie people 
of Oudh were dissatisfied with the measure and when the 
mutiny broke out a year later, they disapproved of the 
policy of annexation by taking up arms against the British. 

The Company’s Charter was renewed again in 1853 and 
certain important changes were made in its constitution and 
government. The Company was continued although it had 
ceased to be a commercial body. The Directors were reduced 
from 24 to 18 and of these six were to be nominated by the 
Crown. Many of their powers were transferred to the Board 
Control. The patronage of the Directors was curtailed 
and an open competitive examination for the recruitment 
of Indian Civil Service was inroduced. The Law Member 
appointed in 1853 was made a regular member of the 
Governor-General’s Council and the Legislative Council was 
enlarged. The Governor-General was relieved of his func- 
tions as Governor of Bengal and a separate Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed for the province. 

Lord Dalhousie introduced many reforms in the adminis- 
tration. Tlie. provinces annexed to the British dominions 
were treated as Non-Regulation Provinces. Their adminis- 
tration was different from the older provinces. Great 
discretion was allowed to the men on the spot. His military 
reforms greatly improved the tone and discipline of the 
Company’s troops and did much to promote the health and 
comfort of soldiers. He raised a regiment of Gurkhas and 



LORD DALHOUSIE AND INTERNAL CONSOLIDATION 'tTS 

Sikhs and suggested an increase in the European tOice. 
Being a Scotchman he carefully managed the finances and 
turned a deficit into a surplus. He began the practice of 
borro'wing money for useful public works. During his term 
the total revenue of India rose from 244 millions to over 
30| millions. The work of internal consolidation went on 
apace and Lord Dalhousie bound the different parts of India 
by bands of iron. He opened the first Railway and 
constructed the telegraph system. These have greatly 
strengthened the defence of the country and helped the 
growth and development of Commerce. He created a Public 
Works Department and introduced the Half Penny Post 
which proved a great blessing to the people of India. He 
encouraged Vernacular education and rcommended that the 
•system of Mr. Thomason should be extended over the whole 
of the N.W. Provinces. In 1854 Sir Charles Wood (after- 
wards Lord Halifax) wrote his famous despatch which laid 
the foundations of modern Vernacular education. 

The new forces that were set in motion by Lord Dalhousie 
changed the old conditions.. The Railway and the Telegraph 
brought the peoples of various races and provinces together 
and supplied new bonds of union. Indeed it was he - who 
created the India of to-day. But there was one defect in his 
work. He had little regard for the feelings, prejudices and 
•customs of the Indian princes and his numerous minutes show 
that he was desirous of substituting the British for Indian 
administration wherever he could. He did not care for the 
advice of his subordinates and seemed to think that he could 
do everything himself. This produced serious results after 
his departure. No one will deny his great powers of work 
and his devotion to duty. He was inspired by a lofty ideal 
of public service and excelled all his contemporaries in the 
spirit of sacrifice. His Indian work completely shattered his 
health, and when he embarked on his homeward voyage In 
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March) 1856, he was a broken man, an object of sympathy 
and admiration. Four years later he died and was burled 
by the side of his noble wife in the ancient cemetery of the 
Dalhousies where his loving daughter pul the following 
modest inscription on the obelisk: — 

They rest from their labours 
And their works do follow them. 


Chronological Summary 


Lord Lalhousie’s appointment 

••• 

1848 

Annexation of Satara 


18iP 

Annexation of Jaitpur and Sambbalpore 

184? 

Annexation of Baghat % 


1850 

Annexation of Udaipur 


1852 

New Charter of the Company 


... 1858 

Death of Baji Kao 11 


... 1853 

Nana Sahib’s pension stopped 

• •• 

... 1853 

Sir Charies Wood’s Report 

• «« 

... 1854 

Annexation of Oudh 

• •• 

... 1850 

Retii'ement of Lord Dalhousi<* 


I860 



l.nA JTX ■CjJ.V V X 

THE REVOLT OF 1857 AND THE END OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Lord Cann*ng succeeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor- Lord 
neral of Indu in February, 1856. He was the last Govern- Caxmiog. 
••General under the East 
India Compa ly and his 
regime marks a turning point 
in the history of our 
country. He was a capable 
and conscientious adminis- 
trator and was modest in his 
ambitions. He had acquired 
a reputation for scholarship 
at Oxford and had gained 
experience of administra- 
tive work as Post Master 
General. But he came to 
India at a time when the 

Avhole country was seething Lord Canning, 

y*th discontent. At the farewell dinner given to him by the 
Court of Directors he used word? which foreshadowed the 
future. 

wish for a peaceful term of office; but I cannot 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a 
small cloud may arise, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but which growing larger and larger may 
at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
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These words proved true soon after his arrival. Lord 
Canning was confronted with a crisis which seemed at one 
time to annihilate the power of the British in India. Tins 
was the Great Revolt of 1857. 

Opinions have differed about the origin of the Revolt 
of 1857. Some say that it was a mere military rising, while 
others maintain that it was the result of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the British power, and the greased cartridges only 
precipitated the crisis. The correct view is that the revolt 
was military in origin but derived great strength from the 
discontent that had spread in the country as the result of 
Lord Dalhousie^s forward policy. Its causes may be sum- 
marised under three heads — political, social and military. 

Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation had caused much 
uneasiness in the Indian mind. The King of Oudh had sub- 
mitted without resistance but ,there was much discontent in 
his kingdom. There is no evidence to show that he directly 
or indirectly aided the rebellion. But the Taluqdars who 
flourished under a weak government were greatly dissatisfied. 
The Nawab’s army was disbanded and the soldiers were 
deprived of their livelihood. The Mughal emperor, though 
a nensioner of the East India Company, still lived at Delhi 
and held his court but his successor was to be recognised 
only on the condition that he surrendered the title of King 
and left Delhi. The annexation of Satara. Nagpur and 
Jhansi deeply hurt the feelings of those who were dis- 
possessed. The Marathas were still sullen and discontented. 
In the South Maratha Country the Inam Commission which 
enquired into the titles and tenures of landholders caused 
much dissatisfaction. The last Peshwa’s heir Nana Sahib 
was bitterly hostile to the Government and his agents had 
tried to foment intrigue in Upper India. 

The land settlements had put the old families to great 
loss. They were excluded from high offices and their places^ 


BodaL 
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^¥ere taken by European officers. Fhe changes introduced 
by Lord Dalhousie gave a rude shock to Hindu beliefs and 
customs. The Railway and the Telegraph were looked upon 
as the work of the devil intended to defile religion and caste 
alike. Public education was considered a device to Christian- 
ise the population. The reason for such alarm was the 
religious zeal of missionaries and some of the officers of the 
Government who deplored the social practices of the Hindus 
and exhorted them to accept the truth of the Bible. These 
suspicions were confirmed by the attempts to put down 'Sati, 
infanticide, polygamy and the legalising of widow re- 
marriage. The contact of old-world ideas and beliefs with 
western science and materialism threatened the social order 
with ruin and produced a wave of unrest which swept over 
the whole country. The Muslims were equally dissatisfied. 

The loss of political power was keenly felt by them and the 
suppression of the royal houses of Delhi and Oudh added 
greatly to their bitterness. Religious fanatics were not slow 
to incite the faithful to obtain redress of their wrongs. 

There was a great disproportion between the Indian and Militaiy.. 
European troops. The officers no longer treated their men 
%¥ith consideration. The new English officer cared to know 
nothing about the grey-haired Subedar who served under him. 

The Bengal army which consisted of Brahmanas and Rajputs 
was proud* of its record and claimed special privileges. 

Cases of indiscipline had occurred from time to time but 
they had been strictly dealt with. An Act was passed in 1856 
which paid no regard to the caste scruples of the Sepoys and 
compelled them to serve wherever they were sent. Although 
the new rule was to apply to future cases, the soldiers felt 
s&grieved at the exclusion of their sons froni the military 
profession which was hereditary in their families. Besides 
these causes, the exclusion of Indians from the military service 
caused discontent in the army and alienated the sympathy 
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of soldiers. Sir Thomas Munio and Sir Henry Lawrence 
had both pointed put the dangers of such a policy but ibeir 
advice was disregarded. . 

* The cartridge incident .wa^ but a spark to the conflagra* 
tion.- Just at this time a new rifle called the Enfield rifle was 
given to the sepoys. A rumour spread that the cartridges to 
be used with -it were to be greased ^vith the fat of cows and 
pigs, offensive both to. Hindus and Muslims. One day at 
Dum Dum a Khalasi asked a high caste Brahmana soldier for 
. a drink- of water from \\\s lotah but he refused on the ground 
of caste. The offended khalasi told the Brah/nana that all 
castes would soon be alike as the cartridges smeared with 
the fat of cows and pigs were going to be used in the army. 
It is true that animal fat had been used in preparing these 
cartridges. The story spread like wildfire and travelled 
from one military station to another. The soldiers thought 
that the Government wanted to defile their religion. Lord 
Canning forthwith issued a proclamation in which he pointed 
out the falsehood of the rumour and tried to calm the public 
mind but in vain. The Bengal army was excited. A mutiny 
occurred at Barrackpore but it was quickly put down. But 
in April at Meerut (U.P.) soldiers refused to obey their 
ofiScers and to use the greased cartridges. They were 
publicly disgraced and sent to jail. On Sunday, the 10th 
of May, three Indian regiments shot dora their officers, 
broke open the jails and set at liberty their fellow soldiers. 
Then they marched towards Delhi. This was the beginning 
of the great Revolt of 1857. The rebels were joined at 
Delhi by large numbers of discontented men and in a few 
hours -the city passed into their ‘iOnds. They entered the 
palace and declared Bahadur Shah, the old Mughal king of 
Delhi, emperor of .India. The revolt quickly spread in 
Rohilkband and many parts of Central India. The Indian 
soldiers at Bareilly, Lucknow, Benares and Cawnpore broke 
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out into open rebellion, against the British, lij Bundelkhand 
the Rani of Jhansi placed -herself at the- head of. the rebeb > 
and massacred the .Europans# At Cawnpore Nana Sahib 
assumed the leadership of the mutineers and directed them 
to besiege the British garrison.- The Residency at Lucknow 
was also besieged and was heroically' defended by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Delhi became the rallying centre of the 
rebels and from all parts of the country they bepan to. 
gravitate towards it. 

The capture of Delhi was - a matter of* great importance. Siege oC 
The rebels occupied the Ridge and maintained their posi- 
tion with great difficulty against the. enemy who numbered 
30,000. When Nicholson came from the Punjab with rein- 
forcements, the Kashmir gate was blown up and after six 
^ days’ desperate fighting the city was. captured by storm. . 

Bahadur Shah was captured along with , his two sons who 
were shot dead by a British soldier without any enquiry into 
their guilt. The emperor was tried (January, 1858) , and * 
found guilty of aiding the rebels. He was . sent to Rangoon . 
where he died in 1862 at the age of 87. 

At Cawnpore the Europeans held out . for three weeks Cawnpore. 
with great courage and endurance. In June Neill occupied 
the fort of Allahabad and a little later he was joined by, 
Havelock and both marched to the relief of Cawnpore and. 
Lucknow. Before Havelock could reach Cawnpore the 
garrison had surrendered to the Nana on promise of their 
lives being spared. As they embarked on boats to cross ’ 
the Ganges on their way to Allahabad they were fired at by 
Nana’s men and killed. Thqse that remained were thrown 
into a well at Ca^vnpore'. It was an act of inhumanity 
for which even the niggardly treatment meted out to the 
^ Nana was no excuse. 

At Lucknow the flames of rebellion blazed, more fierce- 
ly than^in other places. Sir Henry Lawrence defeuded the 
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the to\vn. But they were the before entering 

mutineers. Reinforcements came Tndir Sir "coh‘^ C Un 

(November) but Havelock died of the stmi^ f ' 
fighting. Leaving Outram in charee of T u” ceaseless 

Tantia Tope at the head of 20,000 men. Then he turned 
towards Lucknow and captured the city fMaroM T o 
months later Campbell marched upon Bareilly where the 
rebels were scattemd and order was restored. 

The suppression of the revolt in Bundelkhand and 
Central India was a difficult task. Sir Hugh Rose laid 
siege to Jhansi and captured the fort by defeating an army 
led by Tantia Tope. The brave Rani of Jhansi, Lak-hml 
Bai, and Tantia Tope attacked Gwalior and drove Sindbia to 
take shelter in Agra. Gwalior was occupied by the rebels 
and Nana was proclaimed as Peshwa. Sindhia’s able and 
astute minister, Dinkar Rao saved him from joining the ranks 
of the disaffected. Sir Hugh Rose advanced upon Gwalior 
and defeated the rebels in two battles. Tlie gallant Rani, 
dressed like a male,' died fighting to the last and her sol- 
dierly bearing extorted admiration even from Sir Hugh Rose 
who spoke of her as the bravest and most capable of the rebel 
leaders. Tantia Tope wandered in Malwa, Bundelkhand and 
Rajputana for sometime but he was at last betrayed into the 
hands of the British by a jagirdar of Gwalior (April, 1859) 
and was hanged. 

The revolt was suppressed witE great vigour but amidst 
the noisy clamours of Europeans who thirsted for indiscri- 
minate vengeance Lord Canning kept his head cool and - 
followed a policy that was just, mse and humane. His 
opponents nicknamed him ^ Clemency Canning ’ but he con- 
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tinned to show his confidence in Indians by employing them 
in the service of the state. He told his critics plamFy- that 
he could not adopt a policy Which confused the innocent 
with the guilty and held every Hindu and Mohammadan 
guilty of acts of rebellion. 

The Revolt, though widespread, was not universal. On „ . 
the north-west the Afghans were quiet. , The Sikhs and fha 
Gurkhas helped the British. The chief cause of the failure 
^the Revolt is that there, was no national feeling behind it. 

Ihe rebels were not well-organised and except the Rani of 
Jhansi they had no capable leader among them. They had 
no common aim. The Muslims tried to revive the Mughal 
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and were ever l ^ men 
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dominion in the east but it did little, tn J i . . 

and resources of thp onimt e i develop the industries 
'Tlie Quean's benefit of her peoule 

IWJamation ^ die public mind Lord rnnnt ^ ' 


Sferattn generosity, benevolence and religious 

en ered b’to 1 i Wments 

entered into between the Comnanv and the Indian Princes and 



jrecognised the right of adoption of the latter. It tlirew open 
public employment to all subjects of the Queen without 
-distinction of caste, colour or creed and promised complete 
neutrality in religious matters. Amnesty was granted to all 
-who were not implicated in the murder of British swbj'ccts. 
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This Proclamation is looked upon by the people of India as 
the Magna Charta of their liberties.* 

Indian ’Society and Culture 

The year 1858 marks the close of a distinct epoch m SocUi, 
Indian history. The fall of the Mughal empire and the 
advent of the Europeans brought about a great change in 
Indian society. The loss of political power weakened the 
Muslim section and in many of the states that arose on the 
ruins of the Mughal empire there was little attempt at in- 
troducing political or economic reforms. For a long period 
there was disorder throughout the country and the people 
suffered as much from the Pindari freebooter and the Thug 
as from the neglect of imbecile rulers. The proprietors of 
the East India Company were chiefly concerned with the. 
profits of their trade and paid little attention to education 
or social improvement. The Indian nobles were deprived 
of their titles and lands and many of them were forced to 
seek employment in the states or to live a life of poverty 
and discontent. The land settlements weighed heavily upon 
them and caused much bitterness. The Civil Courts paid 
no special regard to the interests of the landed classes and 
their decrees turned ancient proprietors into farmers. 

Caste was powerful among the Hindus and ihen of the 
highest castes saw nothing wrong in Sati, infanticide and 
child-marriage. The influence of. Brahmanism made itself 
felt in every grade of society and determined men’s habita 
and ways of thought. Sea-voyage was still abhorred and 
"western literature and Science were to many a sealed hoofc. 

Even in 1856 a scheme of popular education was considererl 
a device to christianise the population. The Muslim llieo- 
logians were equally alarmed by the new learning and 
much opposition to the spirit of projgjtg^, 

•For the Prodamation Appendix * A 
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The economic condition of the people did not improve 
under the East India Company, The arts and crafts declined 
for lack of patronage. The silk manufactures and piece 
goods made of silk and cotton were excluded from the foreign 
markets by high duties and the independent manufacturer 
gradually ceased to be a producer. Famines were frequent 
and though government tried to give relief, the people suffer- 
ed much. Every year large sums of money were sent to the' 
Directors of the company to pay dividend and interest. The- 
standard of living of the common people was not very high. 
Thomas Munro says that the wages of an agricultural labour 
in. his time was between 4s. and 6s. a month and the cost* 
of ' subsistence was between I8s. and 27s. per annum. The^ 
reforms of Lord Dalhousie did much to improve the condi- 
tion of Indian trade and to promote the prosperity of the* 
people. 

The fall of the Mughal empire gave a great blow to the' 
progress of fine arts. The artists sought refuge at provinciaV 
courts and received their patronage. The Indian architect 
and mason engaged themselves in building ghats and temples 
for the Hindu masters and expressed their religious emotions 
in brick and stone. The Public Works Department of the* 
British Government failed to construct buildings which can- 
he called works of art. Painting also declined. Tlie Court 
painters of Delhi migrated to Haiderabad or Oudh and many 
of them settled in Behar and Bengal. The Rajput or Hindi? 
qalam depicted scenes from the sacred books of the Hindus 
or' the life of the common people and its chief centre was 
Jaipur. Kangra developed a school of its own called the 
Pahari school which acquired much vogue in Tehri and the 
Central lndian* states. At the Sikh court there were several 
painters^ the most famous of whom was Kapoor Singh. With 
the annexation of the Punjab the court painters lost their 
-occupation and the art rapidly declined. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn 


*I!ht Con- 
stitutional 
changes. 


INDIA UNDER THE CROWN 
(1) Reconstruction after the Mutiny 

The Government of India \vas transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. The place of the Court of Directors, as 
has been said before, was taken hy a Council of fifteen 
members of whom eight were to be appointed by the Crown, 
and seven to be elected by the Directors. The members of 
the Council were to hold office during good behaviour and 
could be dismissed only by a petition from both Houses of 
Parliament. The Council could give its opinion only oi> 
matters referred to it for opinion by the Secretary of State 
who was to preside over its meetings and could overrule its 
decisions. The Government of India also underwent a 
change. By the Indian Council Act of 1861 the Governor- 
General’s Council consisted of (1) five ordinary members 
three of whom must have served in India; (2) a barrister or 
member of the Facutly of Advocates of Scotland : (31 and a 
financial expert. The Commandar-in-Chief was to be an extra- 
ordinary member of the Council; The Governor-General" 
was empowered to make for the more convenient trans- 
action of business and introduced the portfolio system. Each 
member was placed in charge of a department and was respon- 
sible to the Governor-General. This arrangement made it 
possible for the Council to do business with efficiency and 
despatch. The members of the Council were officials and" 
were responsible to Parliament and not to the people of 

India. , « , 

For purposes of legislation the Governor-General was- 

empowered to add additional members not less than six and 

•isa 
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not more than twelve in number. Of these not less than one- 
half were to be non-officials. Soon after the Mutiny some 
Indian members were also nominated to the Legislative 
Council to assist in legislation. These were the Maharaja of 
Patiala the Raja of Ber/ares and Sir Dinkar Rao, the well- 
known minister of Gwalior who had kept the Sindhia on the 
side of the British during the Mutiny of 1857. 

The power of making laws was also restored to the 
Councils of Bombay, Madras and Bengal and was afterwards 
extended to other provinces. 

The Mutiny had thrown the finances of the country into 
a state of disorder. In 1859 James Wilson, a financial expert 
and economist, came out from England to reorganise the 
finances. He introduced the practice of framing budgets. 

He proposed three new taxes — an income-tax on all incomes 
above Rs. 500, a license duty on trades and professions and 
a tax on tobacco grown in India. A general duty of 10 per 
cent was levied on most imported articles and a duty of 4 
per cent on many articles exported from the country. The 
salt duties were raised and drastic economies were suggested 
both in the civil and military departments. Wilson died 
after eight months but his work was - carried on by Mr. 

Samuel Lang, the new finance member, who reduced the ’ 
military expenditure and effected surplus in the budget. 

In 1861 the strength of the British garrison was reduced Military . 
to 76,000 men and that of the Indian army to 120,000. The 
Indian army was abolished ; its officers were • pensioned off 
and the sailors were either disbanded or admitted into tte 
Royal Navy, 

In 1857 the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and i^aucation^ 
Madras were established on the model of the London Uni- 
versity and efforts were made to push fonvard primary, 
secondary and technical education. Several newspapers were 
edited by Indians and were ably conducted. The demand 
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for books was on the increase and in 1857 in Calcutta alona 
about 300 books were brought out for sale. 

By the Indian High Courts Act passed in 1861 the old 
Supreme and Sadr Adalat Courts were abolished and High 
Courts were established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
In 1866 a High Court was established at Allahabad. The 
judges were appointed by the Crown and held office during 
His Majesty’s pleasure. 

The laws were revised. In 1860 the draft of the Indian 
Penal Code as revised by Sir Barnes Peacock was passed 
and a year later it was followed by the Criminal Procedure 
Code for courts other than those in Presidency towns. A 
Civil Procedure Code was also passed and was extended to 
the High Courts in 1862. 

Tbo Tenancy The Permanent Settlement of Bengal had benefited the 
landlords at - the expense of the ryot. He was liable to be 
evicted and his rents could be enhanced without sufficient 
grounds. In 1859 the Bengal Rent Act was passed by which 
all cultivators who had possessed certain holdings for more 
than twelve years were declared occupancy tenants, and their 
rents could be enhanced only on certain grounds mentioned 
in the Act* The tenants were given some relief but litiga- 
tion increased and led to much waste of money. 

In 1862 the East Indian Railway was opened as far as 
Allahabad and trains were running over the G.LP. Railway 
from Bombay over a distance of 400 miles. The Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar was completed and 
hundreds of miles of metalled roads were constructed in 
various parts of the country. Canals ivire also conslructed 
and steps were taken to guard the forests against fire and 
waste and the cultivation of tea, indigo, and cinchona was 
encouraged. 

The municipal arrangements were still very unsatisfac- 
^^ory. Even the largest towns had no rcgula; supply of 
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sweet water and in some parts of Calcutta the streets were 
still watered by bhiskties or water carriers. The people at 
large were always ready to contribute funds towards the 
building of a tank, temple or well for purely charitable 
purposes. 

Lady Canning died in November, 1861, and her death 
hastened the departure of her husband from India. During resignatirts 
his term of office he had passed through a great ordeal but he 
had come out of it unscathed. He managed an awful crisis 
mth firmness, wisdom and patience and never allowed him- 
self to be lashed into fury by the reproaches of his revengeful 
countrymen. No one has ever doubted his sincerity, devo- 
tion to duty and his strong sense of justice. His clemency, so 
much condemned at the time, saved the Indian empire from 
ruin and his administrative reform prepared the way for the 
achievements of his successors. He was succeeded by Lord 
Elgin who died at Dharmsala in the Punjab after a year of 
his appointment. 
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: (2) The Frontiers-. Afghanistan and Burma 

(1862—99) 

after^Bosfc^ , After the first Afghan War Dost Muhammad was recog- 
Muham- nised as Amir and between him and the British Government 

i Sh. friendly relations existed till the mutiny. In 1863 Dost 

i Muhammad died at the age of 80. He had nominated his 

son, Sher Ali, as his successor but throne was disputed 
by twelve of his sixteen sons. Lord Lawrence who was 
appointed as Viceroy in 1864 adopted the policy of masterly 
inactivity, and when the Afghan Princes asked for help, he 
replied that the British Government would recognise the 
. man who would establish himself as Amir at Kabul. This 

attitude produced on Sher Ali the impression that the English 
cared only for their interest. After a Jong fratricidal war 
Sher Ali succeeded in slaying or driving away all his rivals 
and became master of Afghanistan in 1868. 

Meanwhile the Russians had been advancing towards the 
northern Afghan frontier. They had humbled Bokhara and 
a year later formed the province of Russian Turkestan. In 
1868 they seized Samarqand and brought it under their sway. 
They were coming nearer to Afghanistan and desired to 
secure in Turkestan a military position strong enough to 
frighten England by threatening intervention in Indian 
affairs. Lord Lawrence realised that his policy was in- 
adequate but he refused to take action. 

His successor Lord Mayo (1869 — 72) met the Amir at 
Ambala in 1869. The latter was much impressed by llu^ 
Viceroy’s personal charm and geniality. He asked for a 
definite policy, an annual subsidy and help in men and money 
'^vhen required, and the recognition of his son Abdulla Jan as 
his heir instead of his eldest son Yakub Khan. Lord Mayo 
sent him a letter in which he promised support and informed 
him that the British Govemmcmi ^should view toUi severe 
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displeasure any attempt to oust him from the throne.* In* 1873 
when the Khanates of the Oxus were abolished by Russia, the 
Amir made another attempt to enter into friendly relations 
with the British Government. He sent an envoy to Lord 
Northbrook (1872—76), Lord Mayo’s successor, and asked 
for help. But the Governor-General seriously offended him 
by rebuking him for preferring Abdulla Jan to Yakub Khan. 

Sher Ali turned to Russia for help. The Government of 
England suggested to Lord Northbrook that the Amir should 
be asked to admit a British Resident in his country. Lord 
Northbrook disagreed with this view and replied that Sher 
Ali would strongly oppose a proposal of this kind. But 
Lord Salisbury, the -Foreign Seretary, persisted in his view 
and the Viceroy resigned (1876), Before leaving India, he 
informed Lord Salisbury tfiat the policy suggested by him 
would surely lead to war with Afghanistan. 

The next Viceroy Lord Lytton (1876 — 80) was a cham- 
pion of the forward policy. He asked Sher Ali to receive a 
mission but he refused to do so. In 1876 war broke out 
between Russia and Turkey in Europe, England tried to check 
Russian interference in Turkish affairs. The Russians forced 
an envoy on the Amir and compelled him to make a treaty 
with them. Lord Lytton again pressed his demand that a 
British Resident should be admitted but no reply was received 

( owing to the death of Abdulla Jan on the day the letter 
reached Kabul. The war in Europe was ended by the treaty 
of Berlin (1878) but Lord Lytton did not give up his idea of 
establishing British Influence at Kab^l. 

Neville Chamberlain was sent as envoy from Peshawar 
but he was not allowed to enter the Khaibar Pass. Lord 
Lytton took this as an affront and declared war on the 21st • 
November, 1878. 

The British armies entered the three great passes ofTh 9 Second 
Afghanistan— Sir Samuel Browne through the Khaibar, Lord 
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Roberts through the Kurram valley and Stewart inarched 
from Quetta through the Bolan Pass upon Qandhar. The 
Afghans offered no opposition. Sher Ali fled into Russian 
Turkestan from where he vainly appealed to Russia for 
help. He died at Mazar Sherif in February, 1879. 

In May a treaty was made with Sher AH’s son Yakub 
Khan at Gandmak by which he was recognised as Amir and 
his foreign policy was to be controlled by the Government 
of India. He was asked to accept a Resident at Kabul and 
to transfer the Kurram Pass to British control. The Birtish. 
on their part, agreed to pay him an annual subsidy of 6 iaklis 
and to withdraw all the troops from Afghanistan. Lord 
Lytton regarded the treaty of Gandmak as a personal 
triumph. 

But he was sadly njistaken. The Afghans have no 
respect for a power which is backed by foreign arms. Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, the British Resident, was murdered with all 
his escort. General Roberts entered Kabul and punished the 
miscreants. Yakub joined the English camp and declared 
that he would rather be a grass-cutter than the king of 
Afghanistan. He was sent as a pensioner to India where he 
lived until his death in 1923. Abdur Rahman, a nephew of 
Dost Muhammad, who had been an exile since 1870. was 
tencouraged to establish himself as Amir of Kabul. Mean- 
while owing to the defeat of his party in England Lord 
Lytton resismed r^fTice in 1880 and was succeeded by Lord 
Ripon (1880 — 84). 

Lord Lytton’s vigorous policy was a failure and his 
successor was asked to settle the Afjrhan affair: in a peaceful 
manner. He recognised Abdur Rahman as Amir of Kabul 
(1881) and secured control of his foreign relations. But 
Abdur Rahman was not yet master of the whole of 
Afghanistan. Herat was still under Yakub Khan, a son of 
Sher Ali, and Qandhar was in the hands of another chieftain. 
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War broke out again and Ayub Kh'an indicted a crushing 
defeat at Maiwand and from there he inarched on Qandhar* 
General Robem was sent again. Ayub Khan was defeated 
in the battle of Qandhar and after a few mo-nths Kabul and? 
Qandhar were evacuated by British troops. He was defeated 
again by Abdur Rahman who was left secure in the posses* 
sion of the whole of Afghanistan. The chief of Qandhar 
was persuaded to abdicate and was sent to India. The Second 
Afghan war, thus, came to an end. 

The chief question which engaged the attention of Lord 
Dufferin (1884 — 88), the new Viceroy, was the demarcation of 
the Russian and Afghan boundaries. Both Russians and 
Afghans tried to occupy as much land in dispute as possible. 
The Russians occupied Merv, an oasis lying some hundred 
and fifty miles south-west of the Oxus, which marks an 
important stage on the way to Herat. The Russians estab- 
lished their influence over the chiefs of Merv. A protest was 
made but it was unheeded by them. Then they advanced 
towards Panjdeh, a village south of Merv. which was occupi- 
ed by Afghan troops and was in the territory. The Afghans 
asked the Russians to withdraw but they were attacked arid 
driven away from the place. War seemed imminent between 
England and Russia and the situation became critical. 

Lord Dufferin’s tact and Abdur Rahman’s commonsense- 
did much to avert a crisis. The Amir who fully grasped the- 
trend of events declared that he was not sure whether Panjdeh' 
belonged to him and agreed to give it up for another pass. 
The Russians retired from Panjdeh and a boundary commis- 
sion was appointed to define the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

The Amir was much pleased by Lord Dufferin’s pleasing- 
manners but be was as firm as Sher All in opposing, the entry' 
of the British troops into his country. The Rawalpindi' 
Conference of 1885 made a good impression upon the Amir 
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and strengthened the. friendship between him and the British 
Government. , 

But coolness and distrust soon took the place of friend- 
liness, The difficulty arose over the frontier problem. The 
Sindh frontier had well been brought under control. It was 
closely guarded and no tribesman allowed to enter the British 
territory without a pass. Friendly relations were established 
between the British Government and the Beluchi chiefs who 
had much influence with the tribes. But this was not so with 
the Punjab frontier. In 1893 Durand conciliated the Amir 
by drawing the boundary line behveen Afghanistan and India. 
A treaty \vas made with him by which he engaged not to inter* 
fere with the frontier tribes on the Indian side of the line and 
gave up his claims to the railway station at Chaman. The 
Government of India increased the Amir’s subsidy from 12 to 
18 lakhs. 

In 1894 Lord Lansdowne was succeeded by Lord Elgin U. 
Trouble broke out in Chitral, a little hill state to the south of 
the Hindukush, which had been brought under British in- 
fluence by the Durand agreement of 1893 — When the Mehtar 
of Chitral was murdered in 1895 at the instigation of a former 
chief, the British Agent marched to deal with the rebels hut 
he was besieged in the capital. The British troops relieved 
Chitral and a military road from Chitral to the British frontier 
was constructed and strongly garrisoned. The Chitral affair 
caused much stir in the tribal country and there were several 
serious outbreaks. The Amir as well as the tribal chiefs sus- 
pected* the motives of the British Government. In 1897 the 
Mohmands raided the British territory up to Peshawar and the 
Afridis also rose in revolt near the Khaibar Pass. They were 
put do^vn after a serious fighting in 1898. 

Another campaign which deserves to be mentioncfl was 
in the Tirah valley (1898) south-west of Peshawar when the 
Afridis rose up in arras against the British Government. Thej; 
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were overpowered after a stubborn figbt and when they 
were threatened with a second attacic they made ^ their, 

submission. ^ rn, ^ 

After the first Burmese war Arakan and Tenasserim had 
been annexed to the British dominions and in 1852 Lord Burma. 
Dalhousie had extended the sphere of influence by the conquest . 
of Pegu. Upper Burma still remained independent. The 
Burmese hampered the progress of British trade and Thebaw 
who had become king of Burma in 1879 imposed a heavy fine 
on a British trading Company and rejected the proposal of the 
Indian Government that the matter should be referred to a 
special British Commissioner. Besides he had begun to negoti- 
ate trade relations with Germany, Italy, and France and 
received a French envoy at his court. He was asked to accept 
a British Resident, to leave the company alone and to stop 
relations with foreign countries and this high-handed demand 
was backed by collecting 10,000 men at Rangoon. Thebaw 
rejected the British demands whereupon war was declared. 

The Burmese were overpowered after a feeble resistance and 
Thebaw surrendered himself as a prisoner into the hands of 
the English. Lord Duflferin himself proceeded to Mandalay 
and on January 1, 1886, a proclamation was issued by which 
Upper Burma was annexed to the British dominions. The task 
of pacifying the country was more difficult than its conquest. 

Bands of armed dacoits harassed the land and struggled with 
British officers for two years. At last peace was restored by 
military operations and in 1897 the Upper and Lower Burma 
were united and placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. In 1922 
Burma became a province with a Governor like the other pro- 
vinces of India. 

The policy of the Indian Government in regard to Burma 
cannot he justified. Thebaw may have been a cruel despot 
but he was an independent ruler who had a perfect right to 
negotiate relations \vith any foreign power. The occupation 
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of Upper Burma brought the Indian Government into closer 
contact with China and modified its diplomatic relations. 


Chronological Summary. 


Death of Dost Muhammad 

Captare of Samarquand by Russians 

The Khanates of the Oxus occupied by Russia 

War between Russia and Turkey 

The Second Afghan War 

Death of Sher Ali 

Treaty of Gandamak 

Abdur Rahman becomes Amir 

Aniexation of Upper Burma 


A.D. 
... 1863 
... 1863 
... 1873 
... 1876 
... 1873 
... 1870 
... 1S70 
... 1831 
... 1836 


Durand Commission and delimitation of the Afghan 
boundary 


1803 


Chitral affair 




... 1603 


Revolt of the Mohmands 
Thi Upper and Lower T anna united ... 
Suppression of the Mohmanda ... 

Tirah Campaign 


... 1807 
.... 1807 
... 1803 

... 


Lord 

Lawrenc*. 


(3) Interne’ administration (1862—99). 

Lord Lawrence was an able and experienced adminislra- 
tor whose honesty and sound judgment were seen in evepr 
thing that he did. Though his best success was achieved m 
the field of diplomacy, he did not neglect the administration 
of the country. He sympathised with the peasantry an 
tried to improve their position. Tlie Oudh Tenancy 
( 1868 ) granted occupancy rights to tenants under certain 
mnditions and allowed compensation for improvements. 
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The Punjab Tenancy Act of 1869 clearly defined occupancv 
rights and prevented the landlords from enhancing the rents 
at ' wilL There was severe famine in Orissa in 1868 and 
was followed by floods which caused much misery to the 
population. Another famine broke, out in 1868-69 in Bnndeh 
khand and Rajputana and the Government declared it to be’ 
its duty to save the people from its dire effect. The public 
works department received his full attention and he began 
the practice of raising loans for productive purposes. 

At the close of Lord Lawrence’s term of office there was j^ord Maya 
a deficit of 2i millions. Lord Mayo reduced the expenditure 
on public ^vorks and education. He raised the income tax 
to 3 p.c. which caused much public opposition. As the 
collection was accompanied by bribery and extortion, the 

people suffered much. The rich evaded payment, while the 

poor were severely punished For resistance to the authorities. 

At the end of the year there was a surplus and Lord Mayo 
continued the tax for another year at the rate of one per 
cent. 

The centralisation of finances was a great evil. Hitherto KrovmouU., 
the provincial governments had no power to spend their 

income. . They had to apply to the centra) government for 

grants and were not allowed to spend them as they liked. 

No money could be spent without the sanction of the Viceroy. 

There was no incentive to economy, for the local governments 
had to remit their saving to the imperial treastrry. The- 
result of this was that demands were often pitched far in- 
excess of what w^as really needed and the largest grants were 
obtained by those who pressed their claims with great' 
insistence. 

In 1870 Lord Mayo gave to provincial governments yearly- 
grants which could he revised every five years. They were 
allowed to frame theJr own budget and to spend freely within- 
certain defined limits. Money saved in respect of one item . 
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could be spent on another. The system was a great succew 
aiid in 1817 the budget showed a surplus. 

In Lord Mayo's time the salt tax amounted * to 
Rs. 3/8 on a maund of 82 pounds. The burden fell largely 
on the poorer classes. The high price of salt reduced the 
consumption and millions of men died of disease and bad 
food. Lord Mayo cheapened the salt and obtained from 
the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur a lease of the Sambliar 
lake in Rajputana. Salt mines in the Punjab were also 
worked and in Oudh the old system of making salt was 
revived. 

A department of agriculture was created. Model farms 
vvere established to teach the peasants and landholders the 
value of the application of new raetliods to agriculture. 
Canals were extended and a compulsory cess was levied in 
the Punjab. 

The system of education received the support of the 
Viceroy. The number of Primary schools increased in the pro. 
vinces. A college was founded at Ajmer for the education of 
the princes and sons of noble families but the institution did 
not actually begin its work until 1885. The princes liberally 
supported the scheme and fully appreciated the advantages of 
education. 

The Indian Society was rapidly changing under the 
•influence of new ideas. In Bengal the movement of the 
Brahmo-Samaj was making rapid progress and Keshava 
•Chandra's inspiring example had brought into its fold 
•thousands of devoted adherents. 

For the convenience of the members of the Brahmo-Samaj 
a Marriage Act was passed. In 1870 an Act for the preven- 
tion of female infanticide was passed and the Penal Code was 
.amended. An Act was passed to afford relief to the Talundars 
•of Oudh by taking over the management of their estuiw tx 
•order to pay ofT tlirlr debls. 
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In January, 1872, Lord Mayo went to pay a visit to the 
<:onvici settlement in the Andaman Islands but he was stabbed 
to death by a Muslim fanatic who had’ bee.* sentenced to 
transportation three years before on a chaige of murder. 

Lord Mayo was an Irisliman of great personal charm and 
his death was universally mourned. 

Lord Mayo's financial reforms were looked upon with 
distrust. The income lax was unpopular and the authority 
given to local governments to frame their budgets was not 
appreciated. The income tax was abolished and the local 
governments were warned against any further increase of the 
local burden. 

Lord Northbrook possessed a sound knowledge of 1-^ra 
finances and acted sometimes in opposition to the advice of Economtc^^ 
such experts as Sir John Strachey. He believed in free trade policy, 
and reduced the import duties to 5 per cent. He abolished 
all export duties except those on oil, rice, indigo and lac. 

He was asked to make a further reduction but he, refused 
to do so on the ground of loss of revenue. 

In 1873 — 74 »here was a serious famine in Bengal and’ 

Bihar owing to failure of rains. The drought affected parts 
of Oudh and N. W, Provinces. The Viceroy devised 
measures to afford relief and issued instructions to officers 
to see that not a single man died for want of food. He 
induced the railway companies to lower the rate for carrying 
grain from one place to another. About millions were 
spent on famine relief. 

The number of schools increased. The study of medi- Kducatioa 
cine became popular and science iegan to make progress. 

An Association of science was founded in Calcutta for the 
spread of Scientific knowledge. In 1875 a school of Arts 
was established at Lahore to teach the people improved 
methods of manufactures. Missionary ladies began to visit 
Indian homes. The social outlook changed and women 
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Legan to desire freedom. Some Hindus condemned polv'.Mmr 
and. began to send their daughters to English schools, ^ocitl 
1 * 6 formers declared that widow-marriage and sea-voyage were 
not pontrary lo the Shastras. 

f he number of newspapers increased and ofHcials always 
impatient of criticism thought that the prestige of government 
suffered' by their critichnn. 

The Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) paid a 
visit to India in 1875 and he w^as received with great joy by 
the princes and people of India. All classes vied with one* 
another in offering loyaltv to the heir-apparent of the British 
throne. The Prince visited many centres, and everywhere 
he' was treated with marked respect and friendliness. 

Lord' iVorthbrook’s differences with th*^ Governnient in 
England over the Afghan question and the co^on hilies led la 
his* resignation. He retired in 1875 and was succeeded by 
Lcrd Lylton. • 

‘ Lord/ Lytton Avas a man" of great ability, a poet and a* 
diplomatist but he lacked the qualifications needed if* a Viceroy 
of India who must possess great sense and «agacitr 
•and' uiiderstand' the people whom he is called tipon to 
govern.- '*• - * 

* ■ -The bek way of fighting Russia is, said Lord Reaconsfield^ 
to‘ turn' our Queen into aii Empress, and his proposal wa5 
accepted by Parliament. ‘In T877 Lord Lytton iield a brilliant 
Durbar at Delhi bh the New‘ Year’s day in whiclnhc Queen 
was investei with the title of Empress. Durbars were held 
at all thb chief stations and titles were bestowed upon loyal 
pprsonk In the' same year the Viceroy laid the foundations 
of the M. A. ;0. College at Aligarh. 

^ ’ The ‘salt lax was not propkly managed and snHi"ijlmg 
was pmetised on a largb scale. It was an Important sour.r of 
revbniie which ^ne Government could not neglect. Steps /m 
been taken 'before to acquire control of Salt lakes from aipur 
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and Jodhpur, Sir. John Strachey, now entered into a^.eements 
ivith other stotes to obtain, control . tjieir ^salt sources.. The 

salt duties still remained but the disparity, in prices, was con- 
siderably minimised. The Viceroy thought a tax of ^Rs. 2-8-0 
per maund was not oppressive' and its., .pressure :was.. quite 
inappreciable. The cotton duties on coarser cloth : were 
> abolished in 1879 in response to the agitation of: Lancashire ^ 
merchants. The members of the Council were opposed to the 
measure but they were overruled by the - GovernorrGeneral. 

Indian opinion was naturally opposed to the abolition of. the 
duties. . ./»r. 

Lord Mayo had authorised the local go.vernments to spend 
their grants as they liked and to -utilise their savings for tlie .. . . 

benefit of the province. But this arrangement, did. not le^d to 
economy and in 1878 it was decided to, assign .to,;local govern- 
mens certain sources of revenue such as excise^^stamp?*. etc. 

In order to induce them to make improvements in the adminis- 
tration. The assigned revenues .were sometimes insufficient ..wd 
the deficit was made good by yearly grants.. The., result ' [of 
•this was that the Provincial governments :made ample savings 
and after the second Afghan war it was felt that their treasures 
were full, while the central government was .hard pressed for 
money. In 1912 in the time of Lprd/Hardinge these provin- 
cial settlements were made permanent. . 

In March. 1878 the Viceroy carried through his Council I'ae VemsH 
'the Vernacular Press Act which abolished the freedom, of, ^the Press 
Press which Metcalf had granted .43 years, before. . The 
editors of newspapers were placed under the control of - 
District officers who sometimes applied the law \vitb-. great 
rigour. Lord Lytkin did not draw the line between 
legitimate criticism and sedition and the- whole^.Pres$ .waa 
punished for the sins of a few iT;resr)onsible oditqrs, .Amta- 
lion was driven under ground and a greater mischief, resulted 
from the Viceroy’s hasty action. 
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In the last year of his Viceroyalty Lord LyUon extemied 
the principle contained in the Royal Proclamalion of 1858 
that no native of British India should by reason of his caste, 
colour or creed be debarred from holding any office under 
the Crown. The Civil Service examination was opened to 
Indians in 1853 but as it was held in London only a fe\v 
Indians could successfully enter the Civil Service. Caste stood 
in the way of many brilliant young men with the result that 
in 1878 there were only nine Indians in the covenanted Civil 
Service. The system of scholarships founded by Lord 
Lawrence had not worked uelL It was, therefore, declared 
in 1878 that not more than one-sixth of the total number of 
covenanted Civil servants should be natives of India, sdecteef 
by the local governments subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. They were to be on probation 
for two years. They were called statutory civilians. 

Lord Lytton resigned in 1880. He was a man of brillian; 
gifts but his statesmanship was neither sound nor sagacious. 
His Afghan policy was a blunder and was rightly criticised by 
officials and non-officials. There was a huge waste of lifi*^ 
and money and as Lord Ripon said the annexation 
Afghanistan was like the annexation of the moon. Bui lii^ 
mind was not barren of useful suggestions. He urged tin* 
adoption of a gold standard for India and the ereulion of the 
North-Western Frontier Province. He condemned the con- 
duct of Europeans who assaulted their Indian servants. 
Durbar strengthened the loyalty of the Indian princes Imt it 
was held at a time when the country was passing through a- 
dreadful famine. The Vernacular Press Act was another 
hasty ftotion which did much to alienate the intelligent section 

of Indian opinion. , 

Lord Ripon was an enlightened statesman who syinpathi-ea 
with Indian aspirations and wished to introduce into the 
JLiidion Govermuent the spirit of Enghsh liherahiru. ^ 
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beJieved in the efficacy of representative institutions ^ an 
wished to associate Indians with the work of the admimstra- 
tion. There were officials who dissented from this view and' 



held that the soil of India was uncongenial for the growtV 
of denjocracy and self-government but tlie Viceroy was firm 
in his intentions and boldly carried out the policy he had 
chalked out for liimself. 

He encouraged free trade and the abolition of 5 per cent, 
duties on imports, except salt, wines, spirits and arms. The 
salt tax was reduced throughout the country. The depart- 
ment of agriculture was reorganised and the rights of 
landlords and tenants in Bengal were determined ana 
safeguarded. 

The most important reform associated with Lord Ripon’s 
name is the introduction of the scheme of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. During 1883—85 he passed a series of Acts which 
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■established district and local Boards and increased the power 
of Municipal Boards. Th^ latter were allowed to elect iheit 
•own chairman wherever possible. TIic Boards were entrusted 
■with funds which they spent on public works, licaltli ami 
education, etc. Later the principle of election was introdiiGcd 
and the members were chosen by the rate-payers. Large 
powers were reserved by the local governments to compel 
them to do their work efficiently and to prevent them from 
doing mischief. The system has not proved, an unmixed good 
but there is .no doubt that it has served as * an instrument 
of p6litical and popular education.’ The educated classes 
welcomed the measure and Lord Ripon is remembered to this 
day as ‘ the father of Local Self-Government.’ 

Lord Ripon repealed the Vernacular Press Act in 1881 
and in the same year a commission was appointed to consider 
the educational policy of the Government under the Presi- 
dency of Mr; (afterwards Sir) W. W, Hunter. Tiu* recom- 
mendations of the commission were embodied in a Resolution 
but before they could be given effect to Lord Ripon had 
resigned. 

Efforts wer^ made to improve the life of workers in 
factories. In 1881 an Act was passed which re/|uire/l that 
children between seven and twelve years of age should not 
be made to work for more than nine hours a day. It further 
required that all machinery likely to cause loss of life or limb ^ 
6hou)d be properly enclosed. 

But a storm soon arose over the famous llbcrt Bill which 
gave no small amount o5 trouble to the Viceroy. According 
iQ the old Criminal Procedure Code no Indian magistrate or 
judge could try a European British subject outside the Presi- 
/lency towns. Now several Indians had risen to high positioiu 
b the covenanted Civil Service and the distinction was felt as 
uninst and unpopular. In 1883 Mr. C. P. llbcrt, the 
Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council brought 
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forward a bill which sought to abolish the racial disqualifica- 
tion of Indian magistrates. It provoked a storm in Euro- 
pean circles. Tlie non-official Europeans offered a vehement 
■opposition to the bill and went to the length of insulting the 
Viceroy. The educated Indians started a counter-hgitation 
and welcomed the measure as an act of rare foresight and 
statesmanship. Racial animosities were deeply stirred and the 
wildest language was used on both sides. At last Govern- 
ment had to yield and a compromise was effected. The 
principle of equality for which Lord Ripori had fought was .. 
given up and it was agreed that every European British sub- 
ject could claim to be tried by a jury half of whom were Ip 
be Europeans or Americans. 

Lord Ripon resigned in December, 1884. At his Lord 
■departure hundreds of addresses were presented to him by ® ^ 

* r o- 1 r» I rcuremenfc 

educated Indians and his journey from Simla to Bombay 
was a ^ triumphal procession ’ accompanied by scenes . of 
unparalleled loyalty and enthusiasm. Public meetings were 
held all over the country at which his wise and beneficent 
policy was applauded by distinguished speakers. • Never 
before bad a Viceroy won in such a large measure the loving 
homage and devotion of the people of India. 

Lord Dufferin came out to India as a great diplomatist 
who had a considerable experience of public affairs. Besides ^ 

be was a man of charming manners and an eloquent speaker diplomatist, 
md by his social qualities well fitted to heal the scars left by 
the bitter controversy over the llbert Bill. Much of his time 
was occupied with foreign affairs but he did not neglect the 
administration. 

The new Viceroy paid anxious attention to the land Land 
problem in Bengal, Oudh and the Punjab. The Bengal legislation. 
Tenancy Act was passed in 1885 and was designed to ensure 
to the ryot fixity of tenure and judicial rents. The Oudh 
Rent Act (1886) entitled tenants to make improvements on 
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their holdings and to receive compensation for such iin^ 
provements on being ejected from them. A tenant vsai 
entitled under this law to hold his land for seven years. 
The Punjab Tenancy Act (1887) defined the relations 
tween landlords and tenants. It made provision for a just 
settlement of rents and compensation for improvements. It 
is true, the land legislation was largely due to the ahililj 
and experience of local oflScers but the Viceroy’s part in it 
was commendable. 

In 1886 the fort of Gwalior was restored to Maharaja 
Sindhia and Morar was given up in lieu of the town of 
Jhansi. The Maharaja was much pleased and his prestige- 
rose higher with the acquisition of this ancient fortress. 

In 1887 the jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated 
with great magnificence and officials and non«olficials joined 
in praying for her welfare. 

Education made some advance. The University of the 
Punjab was established in 1882 and of Allahabad in 1887 
with Sir Alfred Lyall as its first Chancellor. 

Lord DufTerin resigned in March, 1888, for domestic 
reasons and was succeeded by Lord Lansdowna. 

Much had happened since the Sepoy War of 1857 to 
awaken national consciousness among the Indian people. 
Their increased association with legislation, Ripon’s measures 
relating to local self-government and the repeal of the Press 
Act, the advance of higlier education and the spirit of social 
and religious reform both among Hindus and Muslims com- 
bined to cause unrest and gave a stimulus to their national 
aspirations. The first session of the Indian National Con- 
gress was held in Bombay in 1885 and formulated certain 
demands, the chief of which was the expansion of the legis- 
lative councils. Lord DufTerin recognised the justice of the 
demand and sugaested certain constitutional changes. In 
1892 was passed Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Act uluch 
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enlarged the legislative councils of the Indian Government 
In 1886 a Council had already been established in the United 
Provinces like the Councils of the three Presidencies. 

The object of this reform was to give non-official Indians 
an opportunity of taking part in the work of government. 

In the Viceroy’s Council the number of additional members 
could be raised to sixteen and the Viceroy was given the ^ 

power to lay down the conditions of nomination. 

The provincial legislatures were enlarged and non- 
official members were nominated by municipalities, senates 
of Universities and various commercial bodies. The 
principle of election was not introduced but representation 
was conceded. The council could discuss the Budget and 
members were given the right to ask questions under certain 
restrictions. These changes did not satisfy Indian opinion 
though it must be added that they widened the scope of the 
work of the legislative councils. 

There were se\^eral other important administrative 
changes introduced during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyally. Changea.'^ 
The Public Services Commission appointed in 1886-87 made 
recommendations which were carried out in 1891. The Civil 
Service was divided into three classes — tlie imperial, provin- 
cial and subordinate. The statutory Civil Service was 
abolislied. Admission to the imperial service was made by 
cvaminalion in London and to the Provincial service by 

I exviminalion and promotion from the subordinate service. In 
1893 a resolution was passed by Parliament that the exami- 
Nation for the Indian Civil Service should be held simulta- 
neously both in India and England but this had no effect. 

The currency reform of Lord Lansdowne deserve^ a 
l.ri.-f njcnlion. The basis of currency in India was the 
silver rupee and since the mint was open to the public, the 
value of the rupee in gold depended upon the gold price of 
silver bulUon. Owing to fluctuation in exchange tlie value 
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of the rup^e tell to 1890 to Is. 4d. a,.d 1„ 1893 tods: 2,1. Tie 
foanc^ pf the Government . of India were seriously ulTtvud 

icof’ i ^ payments in gold in England'. Al Ia.<i i„ 

1893 the mints were closed -against the free coinage of .■silver, 
and sovereigns and' half sovereigns could be e.xcha«ge(! for 
15 and, 74 rupees respectively. The rate of exchanec 
fluctuated again, and in 1898-99 it reached up to Is. 4 
Finally an act was passed which made the sovereign and 
half sovereign legal tender at Rs. 15 and 7.1 respectively. 
Debts could now he paid in either silver or gold. The 
result was a surplus and the financial position of the Govern- 
nient of India ^vas greatly improved. 

'Lord Elgin i^rd Elgin 11 came out as Viceroy in 189 1. He was 
It’s Govern- not a man of great personal gifts and nothing striking was 
achieved by him during his term of office. The sy.'teni of 
having three Commanders-in-Chief for the three presidencies 
was abandoned and henceforward there was to be only one 
Commander-in-Chief for the whole of India. The opium 
commission declared against the total prohibition of the 
importation of opium to China. A great calamity confranie<l 
Lord Elgin’s government when the plague broke out in 
Bombay in 1896 and caused havoc in the thickly populated 
■quarters. Thousands of people fled from the city in panic. 
By degrees the fell disease spread to every town and caused 
an appalling .loss of human life. About the same time 
(1896-97) a serious famine broke out in the United Pro- 
vinces, Behar, and certain districts of the Punjab. .Sir 
.Antony. Xiacdonnel) (afterwards Lord), the Lieiilenant- 
Govornor of the U. P. exerted himself to devise measure.* of 
famine relief. A , famine commission was appointed which 
discussed the principles of relief. 

India is a land of many races, religions and language^. 
Sonalist 'iTie ideal of political, religious and cultural unity wa* known 
nioveoienfc. to her people but after the fall of the Mughal empire in 
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eighteenth century there arose a number of stales which were 
always fighting among themselves. As there ivas no strong 
central government, there was no political unity and the 
want of education made it impossible for the people to form 
the conception of a society in which the various elements were 
fused into a compact whole. There was no patriotism^ no 
sense of nationality and no homogenity in the population. 
The Marathas, Sikhs, Rajputs and Muslims did not work for 
a common end and were never able to merge their interests in 
the interests of the country. It was towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century that the consciousness of the people was 
awakened by a number of causes. The first was the impact 
of the Europeans who brought into this country new ‘ways 
of life and thought. The second was the administrative 
unity established by the British people. The whole country 
was brought under one rule with a uniform system of laws, 
education and justice. The increased facilities of com- 
munication made it possible for the people of the different 
parts of the country to come in close contact with one another 
and to develop a common outlook. Old barriers of caste ^ 
and creed gave way and social prejudices began disappear. 
The establishment of Universities brought Western science ‘ 
and culture withS/i the reach of the people and created in 
them a desire for democratic institutions. Raja Ram 'Mohan 
Roy in Bengal raised his voice of protest against Sati and 
founded the Brahmo Samaj which discarded idolatry and the 
dislirxtions of caste, Swami Dayanand Saraswati. the 
founder of the Ayya Samai. raised the cry of ‘ Back to the 
Vedas.* He condemned idolatry and suggested many social 
and religious reforms. In 1875 was founded the Theosophi- 
cal Society by Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky which 
saw tnxh in all religions and laid stress upon human 
broflterhood. It Hindu ideals in a ne\r 

, garb and made u spcrjui appeal to the educated classes. 
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The life of the people was enriched from many sources and 
a longing was created for political advance. The decline 
of Indian industries and trade made the people think tlul 
the system of government established in the country was not 
an anmixed good. Several associations were formed for ihf 
study of political and economic ' questions. Through the 
efforts of Mr. A. 0. Hume, an English civilian, the 
Indian National Congress was held at Bombay in Decerobei, 
1885, and was presided over by Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, a 
Bengali la^vyer of great ability and eminence. The members 
of the Congress were friendly to the British Government and 
their goal was self-government within the British empire. 
The resolutions passed by the Congress aimed at (1) the 
abolition of the Council of Secretary of State, (2) the expan- 
sion and reform of the legislative councils, (3) simultaneous 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service in India and 
England, (4)' the removal of poverty, (5) and the reduction 
of military expenditure. 

The Congress movement was joined by educated men of 
the middle classes, but the Muslims held aloof in its carlv 
stages. The delegates to the second Congress were treated to 
a party at Government House by Lord DufTerin (1886). But 
later the Government became hostile to the Congress and 
watched its activities with suspicion. Yet the Viceroy sug* 
gested reform in Councils and the result was the Councils 
Act of 1892. The Congress pursued its course in spite of 
Jhe opposition of the officials, the Anglo-Indian Press and 
their supporters among the HizMus and Muslims. The nio:^t 
prominent leaders of the Congress were Mr. Dadahhai 
Naw^flrojL Surendra Nath Banerji, Sir Pheroz Shah Mehti 
5 nd others. Tliey popularised the cause of the Congr^ by 
rheir writings and speeches and tried to create public opinion. 

Soon after the mutiny Lord Canning held a Durbar in 
which he assured the princes of the good will of the Cro\^n 
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and reaffirmed, the right of adoption. Lord Elgin did the 
same and asked the princes to promote the happiness anti 
prosperity of the people by founding schools, making good 
roads and by suppressing evil customs. 

Lord La^vrence held a Durbar at Agra (1866) which 
Avas attended by many princes. He impressed upon them the 
<luty of governing ^ve\]. Some of the states acted upon his 
advice and employed capable officers to carry on the busi- 
ness of the administration while there were others which 
were thoroughly misgoverned. In 1867 the Nawab of fonk 
was deposed for bringing about the murder of one of hia 
feudatories. He u^as sent to Benares on a pension of 
Rs. 60,000 a year. His young son was made Nawab and a 
Council of Regency was established under a British officer to 
manage the affairs. The Raja of Jodhpur was warned 
against misconduct and when he absented himself from the 
Durbar held by Lord Mayo at Ajmer (1871), his impolitic 
action was regarded as an insult to the Paramount power 
and he was ordered to leave the camp immediately. 

The young Raja of Alwar turned out a spend-thrift. 
He squandered away the money in the treasury and incurred 
heavy debts. The people w'ere tired of misrule. The ^ Raja 
was deprived of his power and all authority was vested in 
1 council presided over by a British officer. 

Lord Mayo was impressed by the evils in Indian slates , 
and he saw the causes of disorder and misrule in the want of ' 
education among the princes. He founded a college at Ajmer 
and another at Rajkot in Kathiawad, Many of the scions of 
royal families applied themselves lo their studies with 
industry and devotion and became keen sportsmen. ’ 

A most serious case of misrule occurred in -1874 
Ikiroda during the Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook. The’» 
Maharaja Gack^var was accused of making an attempt to 
poison the British Resident. He was arrested and put on hia 
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trial before a commission consisting of three Europeans an-? 
three Indians — the Maharajas of Jaipur and Gwalior acii 
Sir Dinkar Rao. The European members held the Malianja 
guilty while the Indian members considered the cliarges not 
fully proved. As the opinio® of the commission was 
divided, the .charge of murder was abandoned and tlir 
Maharaja was deposed on the ground of mis-governinent. 
He was sent to Madras where he died in 1893. A boi. 
Sayaji Rao. who was distantly related to the royal family, 
was placed on the throne and the management of the stale 
was carried on during the minority by Sir T. Madhav Rao. 
Sayaji Rao proved to be a capable ruler and under him 
Baroda has made considerable progress. 

The condition of the Rajput states improved and princr> 
and nobles sent their sons to the Mayo College and tried tc 
abolish bad social customs. Some of them like the .Maharaja 
of Jaipur showed a liberal spirit and gave encouragement to 
English education. 

Trouble broke out in the hill state of lilanipur (Assam) 
in 1890. The Raja was deposed by his brother, the Senapali 
or the Commander-in-Cluef, and the government fell into di.'- 
order. When drastic action was taken against the Senapali. 
he offered resistance and successfully inveigled the Brithd) 
officers into his palace and had tiiem murdered. The British 
troops soon avenged the foul crime. The .Senapali and hi* 
accomplices were tried and sentenced to death. A child of 
the family was placed on the throne and the administration 
was carried on by a British Resident. 

Soon after, the Government of India had to interfere in 
the affairs of the Khanate of Kelat. Towards the end of 
1892 the Khan of Kelat committed several acts of violence 
• and caused the murder of the wazir who was 94 years of age 
and his son was placed upon the gaddi. 

Lord Lansdowne extended the British protectorate over 
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certain wild tribes on the Eastern frontier and entered into 
a scltleinenl with tlie Shan States wliich agreed to pay tribute 
to the British Government. 

I 

(i) India under Lord Cui'zon (1899 — 1903) 

Lord Curxon came out as Viceroy ^vhen he was not quito a brillwni ^ 
40 years of age. He was the youngest Go v^ernor-General with ^ 
tile exception of Lord Dalhousie who was onlv9 36 at the 
lime of his appoinUnenl. He possessed a personal knowledge 
about India and her peojile. He liad eloquence, ability and 
ambition and wliat is rare in men occupying high offices un- 
wearied industry. lie applied himself to the problems of 
the administration with great zeal and vigour and astonished 
by his enthusiasm for work all those who came in contact 
with him. 

Lord Curzon’s task in India was three-fold: (1) to 
settle the North-West Frontier, (2) to devise means to deal before him. 
with plague and famine, (3) and to overhaul the adminis- 
tration so as to make it suited to the changed conditions. He 
dealt with these problems in a bold and decisive manner. 

His excess of zea! often brought him in conflict with Indian 
opinion but he persevered in his attempts and never gave up 
the task in despair. 

Soon after landing in India Lord Curzon was faced ^vith 
the question of Chitral which was susceptible to Russian 
intrigue. A garrison was placed there to guard against 
aggression and ensure order on the frontier. Tlie road was. 
improved and a telegraph line was constructed a year or two 
later. 

Tlie settlement of the Chitral question led the Viceroy to 
examine the condition of the Afghan frontier. He was 
definitely opposed to tbe “ Ward policy ” and adopted a 
moderate course. He proposed to withdraw British Uoopa 
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from advanced positions, to employ tribal forces for tbc 
defence of tribal country and to keep behind them British 
forces in British territory so as to strengthen them in time 
of need. The control of the frontier was taken away from 
the Punjab Government ;hich had failed to manage it 
properly. In 1901 Lord Curzon created the North-West 
Frontier Province which was placed in charge of a chief 
commissioner with his headquarters at Peshawar. Ttic 
Punjab ci\<lians strongly opposed the measure but it was 
carried out in spite of their protests. 

Since the creation of this province there has been 
peace on the frontier with the exception of the trouble of 
1908 and better relations have been established hetween the 
tribal chiefs and the British Government. 

The old North-West Province was renamed the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh with Allahabad as its head- 
quarters. But tlie governor now generally lives at Lucknow 
where the Secretariat has been recently removed. 

It was the policy of the British Government to maintain 
Afghanistan as a buffer slate and to prevent foreign powers 
from interfering in its affairs. Abdur Bahman died in 1901 
and was succeeded by his son ILabibiillah. The latter refused 
to* admit that the engagements between his faliier and the 
British Government were of a purely personal character and 
he insisted on their being continued. Besides, he was more 
inclined towards Russia than towards the British and was 
persuaded with great difficulty to receive a mission. A treaty 
was at last made with him and the British envoy had to aarcc 
to his demands. 

Lord Curzon tried to maintain the British position in 
the Persian Gulf. It was necessary to do so in order to keep 
peace in the waters to give security to the people of the Jmlf 
arid to exclude foreign powers from it* In the early 
of the twentieth century Germany wanted to connect 
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Constanlinople with the Persian Gulf by means of a Railway. < 

Turkey, France and Russia were equally desirous of secunng 
a foothold on the shores of the gulf. Great Britain declared 
that any move in this direction would be treated as an act of 
hostility. 

The country of Tibet on the north-west frontier was Expe^tioa 
nominally subject to China. It was ruled by a Council of Tibcl, 
Regency in the name of the Dalai Lama, one of the two 
religious leaders of the Buddist in Tibet. The Tibetans had 
a great distrust of British motives and policy. In 1886 a 
mission was sent to Lbaso, the capital of Tibet, but the 
Chinese protested and it was recalled. Later a trade engage- 
ment was made but it was not observed by the Tibetans, The 
British Government was alarmed when missions were sent to 
Russia. 

Lord Curzon on his arrival found the affairs of Tibet 
in a deadlock and with the consent of the Home Government, 
reluctantly given, sent (November, 1903) a mission to Lhasa 
with Colonel Yunghusband as its head. The Dalai Lama 
fled and tlic city was occupied. An agreement was made 
with the leading officials wlio agreed to open the trade marts 
and to pay an indemnity. The expedition proved useless, for 
the Tibetans were left to the mercy of the Chinese and little 
was done fo develop trade. 

Tlie first appearance of plague was in Bombay in 1896. p[agua and 
1 rom tliere it spread to other parts of India and caused Famine, 
lieavy loss of life. Riots occurred when government took 
precautionary measures. Lord Curzon issued a Resolution 
m 1900 in which he condemned compulsory inoculation and 
house-searches and advised the officers of Government to use 
V }>ersuasion instead of coercion. Research into causes of 
plague was ordered and steps were taken to arrest the pro^ 
r.ri~ss of the fell disease. The failure of the monsoon in 
1899-1900 caused a dire famine in the Punjab, Raj pu tana, 
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Barada, Rpmbay, the Central Pravinces and Gujarat. QttU’ 
died millions and a great misery overtook the populaliou. j 
rhe Viceroy himself toured in the famine-stricken ;ircas and 
opened a Relief Fund. Huge sums were spent in advancing 
loaji6 iu iho landholders and agriculturists and revenue \>as 
remitted. 

The taxable income was raised Co £66 a year aiul the 
salt tax ^vas practically reduced by 50 per cent, ReUci 
financial arrangements were made betireen the central and 
provincial governments. A resolution was issued in 1902 
which embodied the princijdes of revenue policy. The 
theory that famine was caused by over-assessment wa> dis- 
proved and greater elasticity in revenue demand was enforced. 

The condition of the peasantry in (he Punjab drew Lord 
Curzon’s attention. Their land was passing into the hamk 
of creditors and they were reduced to utter poverty. An act 
was passed in October, 1900, by which shopkeepers, money- 
lenders and professional men were prcvenled from i>uying 
land from hereditary cultivators or from holding such land' 
in mortgage for more than twenty years without the rorucni 
of the state. It was also laid down that the land of a heredi- 
tary cultivator could not be sold in exccrjtion of a decree. 

The measure proved beneficial to the peasantry of the 
Punjab. Sales of land and mortgages were reduced in 
number and the landowning tribes recovered much of the 
lands that had gone out of their hands. 

In 1901 he appointed an Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture, assisted by a body of experts, to do research and make 
suggestions for future development. 

Another measure which benefited the peasantry was the 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act which was passed in ISOi 
to relieve agricultural indehledness. 

A new depaitsncnt of Commerce and Industry will a 
.W M ks head ..m, created. The first Commerce 
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traa Sir John Hc^»eU and be was given a seat in the Viceroy’a 
Council. He extended tlie Railways and improved the lines 
already open. All matters pertaining to the Railways were 
entrusted to a Raihvay Board. 

Industries itjcelved encouragernenl from Lord 

Curron. The great schemes of Jamsetjee Tala, like the 
foundation of the Indian Inslitule of Science at Bangalore, 
were launclicd forth in liis lime and received warm support 
from him. 

Queen Victoria died in 1901 and her death was univer- Death 
sally mourned. A just and noble sovereign, she had always 
taken a keen interest in the welfare of her Indian subjects. ( 190 I). 
When tlie Viceroy proposed Ids scheme of an Imperial 
Memorial in February, 1901, the princes and people made 
a hearty response. The Victoria Memorial is one of the 
finest buildings in Calcutta and will always remind us of 
the goodness and justice of the great Queen after whom it 
is named. 

On the New Year's day in 1903 the Viceroy held a grand The Delhi 
Durbar at Delhi to celebrate the coronation of Edward VII. 

No Durbar has ever surpassed Lord Curzon’s pageant in 
magtiificcnce. Tlie king^s message announced the remission 
of three years' interest on famine loans to Indian stales but 
the people were wholly ignored. The Durbar provoked a 
fierce criticism in tlie Indian Press, But Lord Curzon de- 
fended it and said that it created a sense of unity among the 
Indian peoples and strengthened their devotion to the throne. 

Indian opinion thought otherwise and there were many who 
found it hard to reconcile ihcmselves to this display of pomp 
while the country was passing through a severe famine. 

Tlie educational reform of Lord Curzon aroused much 
hostile feeling against him. He wanted to raise the standard 
of higher education and to secure better control of govern- 
aient over Universities. He held a conference at Simla 
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(1901) in which he declared that his aim was to place iht 
educational system of the country on a sound basis. Thb 
was followed by a commission (January, 1902) appointed to 
examine the condition of the Universities and to recommend 
such measures as might elevate the standard of leaching and 
promote the cause of learning. The suggestions of the com- 
mission were embodied in the Universities Bill which was 
passed into law in March, 190*1. It was strongly opposed 
by Indians, chief of whom \vas Mr. G. K. Gokhale. The 
motives of the Viceroy were questioned and he was charged 
with making an attempt to arrest the progress of higher 
education. 

In the same year the Viceroy i>>ued a Jiesolution on the 
educational policy of the Government which laid down prin- 
ciples for the guidance of officers. It w'as not without faults 
but it must he admitted that he infused a new life and vigour 
into the entire educational policy of Government. 

Lord Curzon had a passion for travel and was deeply 
interested in the preservation of ancient monuments of the 
Hindus and Muslims. In 1904 the Ancient I^Ionuments Act 
was passed by which many old buildings were saved from 
decay. A departmesu of Arclurology was created with a 
Director at its head to look after the work of repair and con* 
servation. This part of Lord Curzon^s work will endure and 
will be appreciated by lovers of art and culture. 

No measure of Lord Curzon’s reign was more unpopular 
than the partition of Bengal which was carried out in the 
teeth of the opposition of the entire Bengali community. 
Th* province.of Bengal had become unwieldy and its manage- 
ment was unsatisfactory. The official view was that Eastern 
Bengal was neglected and nothing was done for its moral ^ 
and material progress. In 1905 a new province called 
Eastern Bengal and Assam was created and placed under 
Lieutenant-Governor wth Dacca as its capital. Lord Curzon 
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uslified the measure ou the pound of ad^UtlaUve effi- 
;iei)cy and his view was accepted by the Government m 

England. - 

A great agitation followed and numerous public meet- 
ings were held to protest against the partition. Swadeshi 
and boycott were preached and much indignation was shown. 
The leader of the anti-partition agitation was Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjee who exerted himself to 


the utmost to get the partition annulled. 

In 1911 the partition was annulled. The late king- 
emperor George V announced at the coronation Durbar that 
the Chief Commissionership of Assam was restored and the 
new province of Behar and Orissa with Chota Nagpur was 
created with its capital at Patna. 

The Indian States received their fair share of the 

1 . 1 • 7 btatea. 

Viceroy’s attention. He denned the relations which were to 
subsist between the Paramount power and the princes 'and 
told the latter that they should be active and vigorous in the 
discharge of their duties. “ The States were links in the 
chain of imperial administration,” said the Viceroy, “ and 
it would never do for the British Jinks to be strong and the 
native links weak.” 

He visited 40 states during his tenure of office and tried 
to have first-hand knowledge of their conditions. He brought 
the princes in contact with the heads of the British adminis- 
tration and held personal consultations with them. The 
Imperial service troops were placed under the Commander- 
in-chief and were supervised by British officers. In 1901 
he constituted the Imperial Cadet Corps which consisted of ' 
cadets of royal houses with the object of giving them training 
in arms and of getting them commissions in the army. He ' 
took interest in the education of the princes and revised 
them curriculum. In 1902 he entered into an agreement 
with the Nizam about the Berar question. The province was 
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made over to the British Govcniment under a perpclua] lease 
at an annual rent of £168,000 and the sovereignly of Haider- 
abad was nominally retained. Tlie Nizam was satisfied and 
an old dispute came to an end. 

Action Wes taken against Maharaja HoJfcar whose state 
was misgoverned. In 1903 he was asked to abdicate and his 
son was recognised as his successor. 

Two years later the Maharaja of Kashmir was given 
his old powers and the Viceroy assured the public that 
Government had no intention of annexing the stale. 

A serious difference of opinion between Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kilchner, the Commander-in-Chief, led to the 
former’s resignation in 1905. Tliey differed about the 
organisation of the military department and the position of 
the military member. The British cabinet supported Lord 
Kitchner. Lord Curzon held that the military should he 
subordinate to the civil authorities and chose to sacrifice his 
high position for a great principle. 

Lord Curzon was an imperialis: whose speeches and 
actions aroused much opposition in India. He was sifted 
with great natural ability but his zeal for efficiency often 
carried him too far. He did not seem to care much for the 
opinion of the educated 'lasses who strongly criticised hi‘'> 
policy. He suffered from two great defects. He was im* 
patient of criticism and fell distressed by it. When he was 
engaged in a controversy, he made no distinction between minor 
points and broad essentials. But no one can <Ieny limt he 
tried to serve his sovereign and country according to hi'^ 
lights, and while in India he never spared himself in iho 
discharge of his duties. 
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1 


Provincial Contract System 



tBmo 

Murder of Lord Mayo 



1873 

Famine in Bengal and Behar 



1878-74 

Deposition of tlie Oaelcvar 



1874 

Visit of Prince of Wales 


... 

1875 

Xx)rd Lytton'a Durbar at Delhi 



1877 

The Vernacular Press Act 

... 

... 

1878 ■ 

Eepeal of the Vernacular Press Act 

... 

- 

1881 

Foundation of the Punjab University 

... 

- 

1888 

The ilbert Bill 

... 

... 

1883 

Foundation of the Indian National 

Congress 


1885 

The Oudh Tenancy Act 

... 

... 

1886 

Restoration of Gwalior Foi^ 


... 

1886 

The Punjab Tenancy Act 


... 

1887 

Jnbileo of Queen Victoria 

• •• 

... 

1887 

Foundation of the Allahabad University 

... 

1887 

Indian Councils Act 

... 

... 

1808 

Famine m the United Provinces, Central Provinces 


and other parts 

... 

... 

1896-97 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act 

... 

••• 

1900 

Death of Queen Victoria 

...» 

••• 

1901 

Thp Borax Agreement; 

**« 


1902 

The Education Commission 



. 1903 

The Delhi Durbar 

The Tibetan Mission 

*** i 


1903 



1903 

Deposition of Holkar 



1903 

The Indian Universities Act 



1904 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act 


1904 

Partition of Bengal 

* » • 


1905 

Xjord Curzoa*8 Resignation 



1905 
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.(fl) Political Unrest and Constitutional Reform 

(1905—19) 

Curzon's hasty refonis and his disregard of 
Indian opinion, caused much unrest in the country. Plauuc 
and famine and the economic pressure on land spread div 
content among the masses while the free trade policy of ibc 
Government did harm to the trading communities. 'ilu* 
Indian industries suffered much from foreign compclitiun 
and large numbers of men were thrown out of employrnenl. 
The increased cost of administration led to heavy taxation and 
the people both in urban and rural areas found it hard t(^ 
make both ends meet. Indians began to study economic 
problems and drew the attention of Government to the grow^ 
ing poverty of the masses. The religious revival led by 
Swami Vivekanand created a new spirit in Bengal and istrength* 
ened the feelings of nationalism. The viriory of a small 
country like Japan over Russia in the Burso-Japaiic^c War 
(1905) kindled the hopes of the educated classes and en* 
couraged their political ambituons. Boycott of foreign 
goods was preached and in some places violence also occurred, 
fnside the Congress serious differences arose among members 
T/ith regard to policy and methods of work. Tlie leaders 
of the forward school were Bal Gangadhar Tilak from 
Maharashtra, Lala Lajpat Rai from the Punjab and Arbindo 
' Ghosh from Bengal. Against these were men of the older 

school of thought like Dadabhai Nawroji. Surendru Nath 
Banerjee, Gokhale, Sir Pheroz Shah Melita and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mr. Dadabhai Nawroji who ptf> 
^ * sided over the Congress at Calcutta in 1906 laid down for 
^ the first time Swaraj as the ideal of the Congress, Feeling 
ran high in Congress circles and resolutions on boycott, 
Swadeshi and National Education were passed. In certain 
parts of Bengal societies were formed which spread doclrincn 
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.gainst tha Goveinmant and appaalad to the yohth of the 
countjy to join the revolulionnty movement. Matters 
to a head in 1907 when the Congress met at Surat, the 
leaders of the left wing disapproved of the policy of thp 
moderates and expressed strong opposition to mild an^ 
peaceful methods. The Congress broke up amidst 'scenes ot 
disorder and the moderates hastily met in a convention to- 
define the creed of the Congress. Mr. Tilak’s prestige rose 
high in the Deccan and he acquired a rare hold upon the 
minds of the people in Maharashtra. His articles in the 
Kcsari were \videly read and stimulated the desire for 
political reform. 

The Muslims were equally anxious to improve their’ 
political status. In October, 1906, a Muslim deputation- 
headed by H. H. the Aga Khan waited upon the Viceroy and' 
asked for separate electorates. Lord Minto agreed with 
him and recommended representation on the lines suggested' 
by tlie deputation. About this time the Muslim League also- 
camq into existence, and while expressing its loyalty to the 
British Government, it urged the special claims of minorities 
and accepted Self-Government within the empire as the goal' 
of Muslim aspirations. 

In 1907-08 the terrorist outrages occurred in Bengal and' 
there was much excitement among the students. Mr. Tilak 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for writing articles 
which Government regarded as seditious. Lala Lajpat Rai- 
was also deported under an old Regulation. Racial hatred' 
and class hostility made matters worse and many persons - 
lost their lives at the hands of revolutionaries and conspira-- 
tors. The thro^vi^g of bombs became frequent, and secret- 
societies were formed as in the west to destroy the govern- 
ment To sura up, the situation was rendered grave by three- 
causes :-(a) victo^ of Japan over Russia, (b) the new spirit 
of nationahs m, (c) and the growing poverty of the people;. 
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Lord Mioto had discussed the situadon with Lard 
Morley, the new Secretary of State, who was a great ihmkcr 
and statesman. Both were sympathetic towards Indian as- 
pirations and desired to conciliate the people by timely 
concessions. Lord Morley’s vie\v was that the best way to 
weaken the Indian extremists was to grant a liberal measure 
of reform. Their proposals were finally embodied in a 
Government of India Act (1909) which made important 
changes in the constitution. An Indian member was added 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and he was Sir (after- 
wards Lord) S. P. Sinha, an eminent Barrister of the C!alcutta 
High Court. Tlie Councils were enlarged and their powers 
increased. The Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay 
were also enlarged and similar Councils were to be estab- 
lished in the provinces, governed by Lieutenant-Governor'^. 
The Imperial Legislative Council was enlarged from 21 to 
60 and care was taken to secure the representation of various 
classes and interests. The non-oITicials were in a majority 
everywhere except the Council of the Viceroy. Powers 
were* given to members to discuss the budget and to a>k 
supplementar}^ questions. The principle of election was in- 
troduced in place of nomination. 

The Minto-Morlev RiTorm was only a half-way house. 
It failed to satisfy a large body of opinion. The principle of 
class representation was strongly opposed as one likely to 
aggravate the forces of disunion in the country. Indirect 
election and limited franchise were serious defects in |hc 
scheme. Still, the moderates like Mr. Gokhale expres-sed 
their readiness to work the reforms thouph they did not 
consider them adequate. 

Though anxious to allay discontent. Lord Minto took 
drastic steps to put do^vn political crime. The Seditious Meet- 
ings Act was passed in 1907 and the Rcgitlalion of IRIO was 
revived under which 9 Bengali leaders and Lala Lajpat Bat 
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aud Ajit Singh wore deported. The Press Act of 1910 was 
passed in order to punish newspapers svhich published seditious 
mailer and incited men to violence.. On the same day the I ress 
Act was passed, the Bengal deportees were released. 

In Marcii, 1910, Mr, Gokhale moved his Resolution on 
Elementary Education Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council 
to make provision for mass education but it did not succeed 
owing to official opposition. 

Lord Minto was a wise and sagacious statesman who by 
Uis tact and firmness managed a difficult situation with success. 

He restored harmony and good will where discord and strife 
had existed before. He was sympatlietic towards Indian aims 
and never treated them with contempt or indifference. His 
natural kindness and courtesy endeared him to all despite the 
repressive laws that he passed. During his Viceroyalty there 
were many in India who cried for strong men and measures 
but Lord Minto paid no heed to their advice.. In his farewell 
speech he declared that the strongest man was he who was not 
afraid of being called weak. 

Lord Minto returned in 1910 and was succeeded by Lord 
Hardinge of ,Penshrusr. 

King Edward VII died in May, 1910, and was succeeded 
by the Prince of Wales under the title of George V, After Imperial 
their coronation in London their Majesties, the IGng-Emperor 
and the Queen*Empress came to India with the a^Ivice of the 
minivers. A grand Durbar was held at Delhi on December 
12, in which the coronation was proclaimed. His Majesty 
announced a number of boons to the Indian people. A month’s 
extra pay was granted to soldiers and civil servants in the sub* ' 
ordinate grades. A sum of 50 lakhs was given for the edn- 
^tion of the people. The capital of India was transferred 
from Calcutta to Delhi. The partition of Bengal was modified 
«nd Assam was again placed under a chief commissioner. A 
i acw province was created consisting of Behar, Qrksa and 
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Chotanagpur and was entrusted to a. Governor with his head- 
< (quarters at Patna. A declaration was also made that Indians 
were eligible for the Victoria Cross. These changes ■ were, 
criticised both in India and England. It was felt that the 
transfer of the capita! would entail a huge aud 
expenditure. The modification of the partition was regarded 
as a sign of weakness on the part of Government. - But there 
was no doubt that the Durbar strengthened the sense of unity 
among the Indian people and the boons granted by His 
Majesty, the King-Eraperor. were widely appreciated. 

Lord Hardinge was anxious to give to Indians a large 
share in the public services and with this end in view a Royal 
Commission was appoiuied in 1912 to examine the condition 
of the services. Mr. G. K. Gokhale was also a member of 
this commission. The .‘subject was examined from many 
points of view, and tJioup^ii members differed in opinion, 
the prospects of Government servants were considerably 
improved. 

An Industrial Commission was also appointed to report 
on the condition of Indian Industries and to suggest means of 
improvement The Currency Commission of 1913 suggested 
measures to ensure better management of the currency and 
tr> place the finances of the Government on a sound 
footing 

Lord Hardinge’s government sympathised with scheme 
of foundinp- a Hindu University at Benares, stai'*^ *6y Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the well-kno^vn leadv. from the 
United Provinces, and Sir Rameshwar Singh, the Maharaja 
of Darhhanga. The Hindu University Act was passed in 
1915 and the foundation-stone was laid in February, 1916, by 
Lord Hardinge before a large assemblage of ruling prinres, 
landed . magnates, scholars, officials and members of the 
general piiWic. The Viceroy’s reply to the critics - of the 
scheme was: 
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" I am not terrified by the bogey of religious intolerance. 
Rather do I, think that a deep belief in and reverence for one’s 
own religion ought to foster a spirit of respect for the reli^ous 
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After the outbreak of the war (1914^ the Defence of India 
Act was passed 'which gave to the Governor-General wide ^ 
powers for securing the public safety and defence of the 
country. 
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The European war broke out in 1914 and soon assumed 
, formidable proportions. It was brought about by the nvakies 
■ and ambitions of the European Powers. But the 
cause was the murder of the Archduke of and lus 

in the capital of Bosnia. The men who drd 
A„,rian subjacu but Serbian, by Z 

ponsible for the crime and on Inly 23 rf 

. A An.;tria War began and almost all the counuico 

issued by Austoa wa . p.ance, Belgium, Italy, 

Europe joined in it. Moianu. r„nnanv. Austria, 

America and Greece were India 

Turkey, B”'?™* '“j to support the eanaa 

Me:S."e[d aU the eonumy 
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in which all sections of the population expressed their desire ^ 
to stand by the Empire in the hour of need. Indiaii tro p 
fought side by side with those of the colonies on the battle- 
holds of France, Flanders, Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotainm 
and gave proof of their valour. The ruling Princes of India 
gave generous assistance and many of them offered • their 
Ltviccs. When Lord Hardinge retired in 1916, his successor 
.Lord Chelmsford, dealt .with, the Jater. phases of the war with 
success., India’s loyalty and ;help made a great impression 
in England and in 1917 the Secretary of .State made the 
historic declaration, in ’Parliament' that the object of British 
policy in India was the. gradual establishment .of responsible 
government.* . . • , • ; r ^ 

- .Two Jndian representatives, the xVIaharaja^of Bikaner and 
Sir S. P* Sinha took part in .the Imperial .War .Conference in 
1917 and, later in the* Peace Conference., The?, war was closed 
by the Treaty of ■ Versailles in 1919.^ , - , * 

, Lord Morley’s reforms had satisfied the moderate section Agitation 
but the leaders of the forward school still disapproved of [deform 
mild methods. The new Councils functioned and both the (190949>. 
Hindus and Muslims seemed to be satisfied with. their work. 

Mr, Gokhale died in 1915 and his death was a great blow 
to the Indian cause. When the Congress met at Bombay \yith 
Sir S. P. Sinha as* President, India’s war services were, men- 
tioned, and the goal of Indian politics was stated to be govern- 
ment of the people for the. people and by the people. Mrs. 


*Tlje Declaration is as follows 

The policy of His ^fajesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are. in complete accord, is that of the increasino 
as^fKiations of Indians in every branch of administration, and the 
gnidiial de\eIopnient of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
pn-.gressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
Integra part of the British Empire. They have decided that sub- 
stantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as possibll 
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Annie Besant started tlia Home Rule League in 1916 and 
carried^ on propaganda through her paper the A^eiu India. She 
ivas joined by ilr. Tilak \vho lent Ids powerful support to the 
League, At the Lucknow Congress in 1916 both ^viHgs of the 
Congress were united, and attempts tv*ere also made to compose 
slu* Hindu and Aluslim diffei cnees. The resolution on Self- 
G-cernment was supported by leaders of both parties. The 
I^I'islim League, w-liich also met at Lucknow under the Presi- 
dentship of ^Ir, i\Iuhammad Ali Jinnah, declared Self-Govern- 
menr within the Empire as the goal of the political aims of 
tlie i^Iuslim communit}\ A joint session of the Congress and 
the League endorsed the demand for Self-Government. 

In 1917 the Hon^e Hi le agitation became very active and 
Be^nt 'was iiUernod ! y the I\Iadra5 Government wdth hv'O 
her fellowMvorkers. There was much public indignation 
and the veteran lady was elected President of tlie Congress 
which was going to be held at Calcutta. It was at this time 
that the moderates lost control over the Congress and organis- 
ed themselves into the Liberal Federation. 

The appreciation of India’s war services led to 
Alontagu’s Declaration of 1917 which defined respon- 
sible govemuient as the aoal of British policy in India. 
Mr. Montagu came out to India the same year to discuss the 
reform proposals with tliC Viceroy, the leading officials and 
the leaders of Indian opinion. After sLx months’ hard work 
they prepared a report v.hich contained proposals about con- 
stitutional changes. These proposals were finally embodied 
in the Government of India Bill which was passed in December, 
1919, 

The object of tb.e Government of India Act ivas to give 
some measure of respousibility to Uie representatives elected 
by tbe people.’ It made efanges in the constitution of the 
Gov^nment. The Council - f the Secretary of State was not 

abolished, hut the number of Indian members on it was. 

» 
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xricreased. The Viceroy’s Executive Gounci, : was also 
enlarged. The old Supreme Legislative Council was enlarged 
by two chambers— the Council of State - and 
Assembly. The Council of State was a revising body wK» 
consisted of 60 members of whom 26 were nominated by the . 
Governor-General. The Legislative Assembly was the. Lower 
House with a majority of elected members. The, Assembly 
was given power to pass the budget or totally reject the 
■demands for grants. Direct election , was introduced. , 

Tile provincial Councils ivere enlarged and the provincial 
governments were divided into two parts — the Reserved and 
the Transferred. The Reserved subjects were under the 
control of the members of the Governor’s Executive Council 
and the transferred subjects were entrusted to ministers 
appointed from among the elected meifibers of the Legislative 
Council. 

Special representation was provided for various com- 
munities, races and interests, and direct election was intro- 


duced. The Franchise was considerably widened. 

Shortly after the new scheme of reforms a Chamber of 
Princes was established at Delhi with the object of discussing 
matters of common interest affecting the Princes. It is presid- 
ed over by the Viceroy. It . is a deliberative body and its 
recommendations are not binding on the Government of India 
But before the reforms could produce their full effect, the 
country was stirred by a new movement which engrossed the' 
attention of the people as well as the Government. 

The new Constitution was inaugurated by the Duke of 
Cannaught in Januaty-February. 1921. 


In 1917 Lord Chelmsford announced the appointment of -pij, - 
a Commission to hold an enquiry into the conditions and pro«- Calcutta 
poets of the University of Calcutta under the presidentship of 
Sir M. Sadler. Vice-Chaneellor of the Leeds Universitv. - The " 
Commission made important recommendations for 
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reorganisation of Higher Education and laid stress upt® 
research \vork. 

The Congress nationalists denounced the reform scheme 
and refused to have anything to do with it. The passing of the 

Rowlatt Bilts i-ftended; 
to punish revolutionary 
crime caused much dis- 
content in the country* 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, popu- 
hirly known as Mahatma 
Gandhi, who had fought 
and worked for Indians in» 
South Africa, came into> 
prominence at this time,- 
and started agitation* 
against the ‘ Black Bills,’ 
and advised the people to* 
non-co-operate with the- 
Government. This new^ 
form of protest called* 
of soul -force. A passive re- 
patiently and to meet tyranny 
Truth, non-vioience and absence- 



M. K. GauUJu. 

Satyagrah was a doctrine 
Bister’s duty was to suffer 
or wrong with soul-force. 


of all ill-will or hatred formed his creed. He was not tO' 
use violence even against his enemies. Disturbances occurred 
in several places but the most serious was that in the Punjab* 
where martial law was proclaimed by the authorities. All this 
was due to the arrest of two local leaders at Amritsar. A 
meeting, held in the Jallianwala Bagh, was dispersed by 
General Dyer who fired at the unoffending crowd and killed 
a large number of men. ^ The Hunter Committee, appointed 
by Government to look into the conduct of Punjab ollipials, 
declared Dyer’s action to be an error of judgment. To- 
protect oflScers against proceedings in courts of law a® 
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Indemnity Bill was passed by the Supreme Legislative Council 

in the teeth of nationalist opposition. . ' , , i 

Agitation grew stronger and the special Congress he d 
at Calcutta (September, 1920) defined the programme of non- , 
co-operation. It contained (1) the giving up of the title^ 

(2) the boycott of British goods, (3) the withdrawal of child- 
ten from Government schools, (4) and the boycott of British ^ 
courts, Governmnt services and elections to the Legislatures. 

Lord Chelmsford retired in April, 1921 and was succeed- 
ed by Lord Reading. 

Amir Habibullah was murdered on the 20th February, Afghan 
1919, by bis enemies. His- eldest son Inayatullah ,gave up bis 
•claim to the throne in favour of the Amir’s brother Nasrullah 
and the latter became the ruler of Afghanistan. But Habib- 
uilah’s younger sons did not approve of these proceedings, 
and after sitting on the throne for a short period, Nasrullah 
had to make room for Amanullah, a younger son of Habib- 
ullah. Amanullah soon became a favourite of the army. He 
held a Durbar and sentenced Nasrullah' and Inayatullah to 
;Sransportation for life. 

Taking advantage of the unrest that prevailed in India 
owing to the Rowlatt Bills, the Afghans invaded the Khaibar , 
but they were defeated by the British troops. A treaty was 
made (February 21, 1921) by which the • independence of 
Afghanistan was recognised, and the Amir accepted the 
.'Vnglo-Afghan Frontiers. 

Amanullah tried to turn Afghanistan into a modem 
country but his reforms were disliked by the Afghans. He 
u'as overthrown by a usurper Baccha Saqao, a man of low- 
origin, who seized power with the help of the troops. He 
was killed after some time, and Nadir Khan, the general 
of the Afghan forces, was elected king in 1929. He restored: 
order m the country but he was assassinated and was suo.i 

ceeded by his cqh, ' 
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Chronological Summary 


ThB Muslim deputation waits on the 

Viceroy 


A.D. 

1906 

Split in the Indian National Congress 

at Sur&t 

... 

1907 

Seditions Meetings Act 



1907 

Minto-Morley Reforms 


♦«« 

1909 

iMr. Q-. K. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill 

... 

1910 

The Indian Press Act 

••• 


1910 

The Imperial visit 

... 

... 

1911 

The Public Services Commission 

••• 


1915? 

The Indian Currency Commission 


... 

1913 

Outbreak of the European War 

••• 

... 

1914 

The Benares Hindu University Act 

... 

... 

1925 

Foundation-stone of the Hindu University laid by Lord 

Hardinge 

... 

... 

1916 

Mr. E. S. Montagu’s Declaration 

... 

— 

1917 

The Calcutta University Commission 


... 

1917 

Treaty of Versailles 


... 

1919 

The Rowlatt Bills ••• 



1919 

Government of India Act 



1919 

Murder of Amir Habibullah 

... 

... 

1919 


Beguming of the Noa-co-operation hlovement 
The Afghan War 


1920 

1919-21 


(5) The New Methods of Agitation and Responsible 
Government (1920 — 36) 

The Non-co-operation movement made rapid progress- 
The Congress chalked out its programme and laid stress on 
■ Khaddar and spinning. Riots broke out in several pto^ 

The Mopla rehellion (August, 1921) in Malahar led tn 
fearful atrocities. The Chauri Chaura (Gorakhpur district) 
tragedy, followed by riots in Madras and Bombay resulted m 
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faas of terrible cruelly. In Mnrch, 1922, Mr, Gandhi waa 
arrested and tried for sedition. He was sentenced to sm 
years’ imprisonment though the judge regretted that 
deal in such a manner wlh a man of Mr. Gan«lhis hi^. 
character and ideals. 

The moveraent suffered a heavy set-back. MahatnsiJ 
Gandlii was released after t^vo years but serious differenc^^a 
arose in the Cozigieas on the question of Council entry. Mr. 
C. R. Das, the well-known Calcutta lawyer, urged entry into 
councils with a view to wreck the Government from inside, 
and he was supported by Pandit Motilal Nehru, another 
Congress leader from Allahabad. The Swaraj party wat* 
fornicd in 1923 and the Congress which met at Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mr, Muliammad AM passed a resolution 
in favour of Council entry. At this time communal differ- 
ences between the Hindus and Muslims assumed a dreadful 
form and riots occurred in the Punjab, United Provinces 
and Central Provinces. Tlie most serious riot was in Kohat 
(Punjab) which resulted in great loss to the Hindus. Mr. 
Gandhi observed a fast of 21 days as an act of penance, and 
a unity conference was held at Delhi but to no purpose. The 
influence of the Swaraj party increased in the Congress. 
The Government adopted a policy of repression and passed 
the Bengal ordinance by which many respectable and educated 
men were thrown into prison. In June, 1925, Mr. C. R. 
Das, the Swarajist leader, died and his place was taken by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

The Inchcape Committee (1922) suggested retrenchment 
in \anous items of expenditure. The salt tax was raised 
despite the protests of the Legislative Assembly. In 1922 
Mr. (aften^rds Rt. Hon’ble) Sri Nivas Shastri was deputed 
to enquire into the condition of Indians living in Australia, 
Neu^alarxl and Canada. He made a good impression upon 
the Colonial governments and obtained a promise for 
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improving the lot of Indians. The recruiting of labourers for 
work out of India \;as prohibited except with the approval 
of tlie Government of India. The Lee Commisslc-n (1923) 
made proposals for improving the prospects of Indian Civil 
Seivants. The Princee’ Protection Bill gave s-ecurity io 
Princes against attacks in the Press. 

The Government granted some military concessions to 
Indians. The King’s commissions were opened to them and 
ten seats were reserved for them in the military college at 
Sandhurst. A military college was also established at 
Dehradun. 

A powerful agitation was set on foot in the Punjab in 
1920 to reform the Sikh Gurdwaras (temples). The Akalis 
organised themselves and began to interfere ^vith their 
management. Serious trouble occurred when the^ Akalis 
resorted to passive resistance and defied the authorities. In 
1923 a dispute betu^een the Patiala and Nabha Durbars led 
to the abdication of his throne by the Maharaja of Nabha. 
The administration ^vas assumed by the British Government 
and the Maharaja was asked to reside at Dehradun. 

The Swaraj party in the Legislative Assembly urged a 
revision of the constitution of 1919 A committee of 
enquiry w^as appointed in 1924 under the presidentship of Sir 
Alexander Muddimam the then Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Committee submitted its report in 1925. 
The minority report, signed by Dr. (now Rt. Hon’ble) Sir Tej' 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah and others 
pressed for the grant of responsible government. 

In April, 1926, Lord Reading reared and was succeeded 
by Lord Irwin now Lord Halifax. The new Viceroy on his 
arrival found the country full of discontent and despair. 
The communal tension was at its height and the faith of the 
Congress in the sincerity of British declarations had practi- 
cally disappeared. 
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The national (leniatid made by the Legislative devVa-zE- 

in 1925 uas not heeded by the British Cabinet ^ 

they appointed a Commission consisting entirely of u g 
men under the Presidentship of Sir John Simon to examme- 
the question of constitutional reform. The nationafiK 
Indians boycotted the commission, and men of note refused 
to give evidence before it. A manifesto was issued by Sir 
{afterwards Rt. Hon’hlc) Tej Bahadur Sapru and others de- 
manding a Commission of Britishers and Indians. The 
boycott continued and mistrust was increased at this time by 
the publication of Miss Katharine Mayo’s Mother India which 
contained a vile attack upon the social customs of both 
Hindus and Muslims, The Aladras Congress (] 927^1 sup- 


ported the boycott. 

% Lord Irwin tried to assure the people of India that 
Govcrnmenl wanted to fulfil the pledge given, and that the 
goal of British policy was the attainment of Dominion Status. 
He proposed also a Bound Table Conference in London to 
discuss India’s constitution. Rut the debates in Parliament 
cau.scd doubt in Indian minds, and some leaders of the Con- 
gress wailed upon Mie Viceroy and told him that the object of 
the Bound Table Conference should he not to judge of Indians 
fitness for self-government hut to frame a dominion constitu- 
tion. The Viceroy did not agree to this, and when the 
Lahore Congress met in December, 1929, under the president- 
>hip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, it asserted complete 
independence as the goal of tlie Congress. The struggle 
bcgvin afresh and civil disobedience was started (1930). Mr. 
Gandhi marclicd to the sea-shore to break the salt laws which 
: wore defied all over the c.ounlry and thousands of men were 
thrown into prison. The movement was joined by women 
and they also went to jail like men. Boycott of foreion 
, gomL, and picketing of liquor shops went on. and trad. Mas 
scnously disturbed. At this time was published the Report of 
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the Simon Commission but it met with scant appwfii. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar tried to bring about 
peace between the Government and the Congress but their 
efforts proved unavailing. 

The First Round Table Conference met in London in 
(November, 1930). The Maharaja of Bikaner on behalf of 
the Princes declared their willingness to enter into a federa- 
tion with British India. The chief results of the conference 
^vere summed up by Sir (now Rt. Hon’ble) Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in these words:— (1) The idea of, an All India Fede- 
ration. (2) The idea of responsibility at the centre. (3) India, 
must be prepared in the years to come to defend herself. 

The Congress kept aloof from the first Round Table 
Conference and took no part in it. But soon after Govern- 
ment unconditionally released the political prisoners and the 
Irwin-Gandhi pact was concluded on the 31st March, 1931. 
The Civil Disobedience movement ^vas called off and Govern- 
ment agreed to grant amnesty to political prisoners. Thus 
was harmony created by Lord Irwin’s statesmanship. 

Lord Irwin was a statesman who handled India’s 
problems ■\vith courage and sympathy. He tried to promote 
good will among the various classes and pleaded for better 
communal relations. 

The Skeen Committee submitted its report in 1927 and 
recommended the employment of Indians in the officers’ ranks 
in the army. The Butler Committee appointed to examine 
the relations between the Indian States and the Paramount 
Power reaffirmed the right of the latter to interfere in their 
affairs when the public interests demanded it. It refused 
to recognise, that the states were independent units when they 
came in contact udth the British power. 

Lord Irwin rvas keenly interested in agriculture. A 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1927 under the presi- 
dentship of the Marquess of Linlithgow to report on the 
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condition of agriculture and suggest measures of improyt- 
merit. It recommended the establishment of an mperia 
Council of Research to guide and advise all other agricu tural 
bodies. Its primary function was to encourage agricultural 
rc:HJarch in the country. 

Lord Irwin resigned in 1931 and was succeeded by^ Loi 
Wiliiniidon who had ample experience of Indian conditions. 

The Congress decided to take part in the Second Round 
Table Conference \vdi5ch met in London and Mabatma ( 1931 - 36 ). 
Gandhi went to represent its cause along with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. The Viceroy 
firndy suppressed tlie Civil Disobedience Movement and in 
January, 1932, Mr. Gandlii and his fellow workers were 
thrown into prison again. Steps were taken to stamp out the 
movement and special ordinances were passed to bring it 
under control. 

The proposals of reform continued to be discussed. 

When the communities failed to come to an agreement on the 
(tuestion of representation, the Prime Minister gave his award 
wJiicb is known as the Communal Award. The Hindus were 
dissatisfied with it and* agitation was started to have it 
modified. The Third Round Table Conference met in 
November, 1932, and its proposals were embodied in the 
White Paper which was published in 1933. 

His Majesty s Government has now passed a Government 
of India Act which makes provision for a Federal Govern- 
ment <U the Centre and full autonomy in the Provinces, 

Tlie Federation will consist of British Tndia^ that is to The IXew 
jiy the Governors' Provinces and the Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces and the Indian States which have agreed to enter 
into it. The Federal Executive shall consist of the Governor- 
General and a Council of Ministers to be chosen from 
among the members of die Federal legislature. There are 
several matters respect of which the Governor-General has 
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special responsibility and they are set forth in the Act. Even 
in matters in which he has to consult his ministers he may 
differ from them and act on his own judgment if the 
circumstances so require. The Federal Legislature shall 
-consist of two Chambers to be called the Council of State 
,.and the House of Assembly. In both houses seats shall be 
.allotted to the representatives of Indian States. The mem- 
bers shall choose from among themselves a President and a 
Speaker to preside over meetings. The subjects with which 
the Federal Legislature will deal are defined in the Act. 

The Simon Commission recommended that the transfer 
.of power begun by the Government of India Act of 1919 
should be completed, and each province should be * as far as 
-possible mistress in her own house.' The new Government of 
India Act of 1935 accepts the establishment of Provincial 
Autonomy. The provincial Executive will be selected HI'Jb 
the Federal Executive from among the members of the 
Legislature and wll hold office at the Governor’s pleasure. 
The Provincial legislature will consist of two Chambers in 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the U.P., Behar apd Assam and of 
one in the other Provinces. The' two Chambers will be 
known, as the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. As regards franchise there will be separate 
electorates for special interests. The term of the Legislative 
Assemblies shall be five years. The Legislative Councils 
are to be permanent bodies but one-third of their members 
will retire every third year. The Chambers will elect their 
•own Presidents. The electorate both in the urban and rural 
.areas has been considerably enlarged by the extension of the 
franchise. To enable women to play their due part as 
educated citizens the right of vote has been conceded to them. 

Under this Act a Federal Court has been established con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice of India and such other judges as 
His Majesty may consider necessary. The Federal Court 
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has original jurisdiction m an> dispute between 
Federation, any of the provinces or any of the states la 
have joined the Federation, if the dispute involves ar.y 
question on which the existence of a legal depen 

There are several matters from which the jurisToktion of the 
Federal Court is excluded. On questions of law appeals will 
lie from tlie decisions of High Courts to the Federal Court. 

In eerlain cases appeals will He from the Federal Court to 
the Privy Council. 

The Joint Select Committee pointed out that under a 
system of responsible government in India the Council of the 
Secretary of Stale would no longer be necessary. The Gov* 
ernmnt of India An provides that the Council of India shall 
be dissolved and that any rights or jurisdiction formerly 
exercised by the Secretary of State or by the Secretary of 
State in Council shall vest in the Crown. 

In January. 19X6. Kins Georae V died after a 
illness. His death was universally mourned throughout the George V-- 
empire. He was succeeded hv his eldest son under the title 
of Edward VIII. But unforlnnately the new King had to 
abdicate the throne in December. 1936. owing to his projected 
marriage with a certain American lady Mrs. Simpson, which 
Parliament would not allows He was succeeded by his younger 
Imotht'f, the Duke of York, under the title of George VI. The 
cx-Kincj now lives in France and eniovs the title of Duke of 
Wimbor. 

Lord Willingdon retired in 1936 and was succeeded by Lord 
f-or.l r.innthgow who had come out tc India before as 
Chairman of the Royal Agricultural Commission. Ever meat, 
since he assumed the reins of office he has taken a keen 
interest in the welfare of the agricultural classes and has 
done much to stimulate agriculture, dairv-farmins and 
calth-bn-ding. The elections of 1037 leere held under the 
new ron.-litution and in seven provinces tlie Congress secured 
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a majority. As a result of this Congress ministriijs were 
formed in these provinces and they discharged their 
duties -with great devotion, energy and enthusiasm. Several 
schemes for the uplift of rural areas and the amelioration 
►of the condition of the poor people were undertaken by 
them and there was no department of state-activity which did 
not feel the influence of their industry, enthusiasm and soli- 
citude for popular welfare. Lord Linlithgow adopted, 
a sympathetic attitude towards the ideals of nationalist 
Indians and his wise and sagacious statesmanship 
enabled the Congress to work the constitution. Mahatma 
Gandhi, though technically not a member of the Congress, is 
the most powerful personality in Indian politics and there 
is none throughout the country who sways the hearts of 
millions as he does. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has produced a 
serious effect on Indian politics. The Congress ministries 
have resigned and in at least seven provinces government is 
carried on by the Governors and their advisers who are all 
officials. 


Chronological Summary. 


Moplah Kebellion 

Mahatma Gandhrs historic trial 

The Inchcape Committee 

The Lee Commission 

Deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 

The Mnddiman Committee 

Ketirement of Lord Keadiog 


A.D. 
... 1921 
... 1922 
... 1929 
... 1933 
... 1923 
... 1924 
... 1921 



rmn TT^^pn tttk cnnvm 


At>tKjintmcnt of tbe tsimoa Commiaaiou 
Uoval Commi^aion of igriculturo 
Tlio First Round Table Conference- 
Roliromcnt of Lord Irwin ^ 

Pnblication of the White Paper 
The GoTcmmcnt of India Act 
Death of King^ George V , ... 

Uird Linlithgow ia appointed aa Viceroy 


A.D. 
^ 1027 

192? 

1930 

1931 
_ 1933 
... 1935 
... 1936 

April, 1936 
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LIFE AND LETTERS AFTER THE MUTINY (1858—1935); 

Ihe advent ol the British in India and the introduction 
of Western culture changed men’s outlook. The influence of 
Christianity was also felt and Raja Ram Mohan Roy rejected 
caste and idolatry and founded the Brahmo Samaj in oppo- 
sition to the ideals of Hinduism. His work was carried on 
by Keshava Chandra Sen who^ impressed all by his fervour, 
eloquence and devotion, A similar theistic movement began 
in the Maharashtra and led to the foundation of the Prarthana 
Samaj which aimed at rational worship and social reform. 
It tried to spread education among the people and work for 
ihe elevation of the depressed classes. Its greatest^ 
leaders were Sir R. S. Bhandarkar and M. G. Ranade, 
a High Court Judge of great ability, patriotism and charac- 
ter. The latter suggested the holding of a social conference 
along with the Indian National Congress, and in his address 
chalked out wide and far-reaching reforms in society. He 
was a great believer in education' and was one of the chief 
promoters of the Deccan Education Society (1884) which 
contained among its members such men as Gokhale, Tilafc 
and Agarkar, The society started a school which is now 
the Fergusson College at Poona and which owes its success 
to the self-sacrifice and devotion of members of the Educa- 
tion Society. In 1905 Mr. Gokhale founded the Servants of 
India Society, a body of devoted workers, in the field of 
political and social uplift.,’ His object was to spiritually 
public life and to call forth the ' highest qualities of his 
countrymen in the service of the motherland. 

The Theosophical Society (1875). the Arya Samaj (1875; 
and the Ram Krishna Mission have also done great deal to 
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awaken the national spirit of the people. Mrs. Annie Besant 
cxprcs 45 C(i Hindu ideals in a new garb and Swami Vivekanand 
and Ham Tiratlia impressed all by their spirituality and reli* 
giou.-> fervour. Swami Dayanand Saraswati in his Satyarlha 
Prakas/i pul forward a new interpretation of the Vedic reli- 
gion and condemned superstitious rites and ceremonies. Hut 
followers worked with great zeal to break the rigidity on 
ea.'tc, to educate women and to ameliorate the condition oi 
llie depressed classes. Otiier forces also worked to the same- 
end. -Scientific education, foreign travel, the impact of 
western ideas, all changed men’s outlook and reason came to 
he regarded us more important than custom or dogma. 

Caste was powerful till tiie first half of the I9th century, 

Indeed tlic crisis of 1857 was due to the suspicion that caste condition^ 
was in danger. But owing to western education caste began 
to lose its rigidity. The railways did much to lessen" its 
rigour and Brahmanas, Muslims and Christians all travelled 
togetlier in Kailway carriages without fear of pollution. The 
Indian National Conference year after year pleaded for the 
amelioration of women and the depressed classes, better har- 
mony among castes and the removal of social abuses- like 
child-marriage and enforced widow’hood. The Depressed 
Classes .Mission Society founded in 1906, has done much for 
the uplift of llie de|>resset» classes. The Hindu Mahasabha 


at its session held at Benares in 1923 passed a resolution in 
favour of admitting untouchables to the privileges of 
Hinduism. Through Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts- much^of the 


ptoiadicc against the so-called depressed clabes is wearing 
olT. an.l !a-,lh Government and the people are doing their be^ 
to improve their condition. In -many parts of the country 
they have l ecn admitted into temples for worship ‘with the 
other Ilimins. The old restrictions in the matter of eating 
•and drinkmc have became lax and the habits of life have 
consu.craidy changed. Inter-caste marriages have aho 
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become common and carry no odium with them. Child-mar. 
nap has now been penalised by the Sarda Act (1930) 
which fixes the .age of marriage for boys at 18 and girls at 
34. . . ^ 

fhe "widow remarriage movement found a staunch sup- 
porter in the well-known Bengalee Social reformer- and 
philanthropist Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and through 
his efforts a law was passed which legalised, the marriage of 
widows. In modern times much has been done to afford 
help to, widows. All over the country widows’ homes, S^va-. 
sadans and Ashrams have been established for giving them 
relief. But wido'w remarriage in high caste Hindu families 
is still rare though opposition to it is neither serious nor 
effective. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s movement has greatly influenced J 
social life. His ideals of simplicity and asceticism have 
made a powerful appeal to all classes of people. Dress has 
been considerably simplified and the manners and habits 
have also undergone a change. 

Of late the women of India have become conscious of 
their rights. In 1917 a deputation of women waited upon 
Mr. Montague in iMadvas and presented an address in which 
they demanded representation in Legislatures. The All 
India Women’s Conference which met for the first time in 
1926 expressed the demands of women and suggested 
measures for the improvement of their status in society. The 


Lady Dufferin Fund has been utilised to supply womesn 
doctors, nurses and mid wives, and hospitals and medical ] 
colleges have been established to give them training in 
medicine. The lady Hardinge Medical College at Delhi is a 
well known institution which prepares women for the degree 
of M.B,, B.S. There are many other non-official institutions 


where women are^ trained for Social Service. -The most not- 
able of these are .the Chittaranjan Sevasadan of Calcutta and 
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the Scvasaclan of Poona which go to show what noble work 
can be done by women. Prof. Karve’s University for 
* women has trained a large number of "women who have 
done much to spread light and ’ knowledge among theiJ 
sisters. Pardah is fast disappearing. In social and political 

work men and women are seen working side by side. Among 
women there arc teachers who have been trained in Europe. 

Educated girls have begun to. marry by choice and some of 
them have adopted the profession of the stage. Music and' 
dancing arc assiduously cultivated and some of the women 
h.ive achieved uorld-wide fame. 

The position of Muslim women has also greatly improved 
in recent times. In 1914 an All-India Muslim Ladies’ Confer-, 
ence was organised, and in 1924 it passed a resolution which’ 
suggested a number of social reforms. Among educated 
women the Pardah has greatly relaxed and there are many 
who liave taken up the work of education and social reform 
in great carne.'^tncss. 

India is still a land of many religions and Buddhism, Eeligioi?#- 
Jamtr-m, Islam, Christianity — all have their adherents here, 
hut tlic dominant religion of the people is Hinduism. It has 
always been a reforming creed. /U no time in history has 
it refused to lessen its rigidity. In the 19th century if 
modified its tenets under the influence of proteslant movoc 
raents like the Braiimo .Samaj. the Arya Samaj and the like. 

Besides the principal religions there are many .=ects of modern 
origin among which the mo.=l notable is the Radha Swami 
sect founded hy Swami Sheo Dayal Singh of .Agra and later 
-•'ect founded hy Swami Sheo Dayal Singh of Agra and later 
Master General of the United Provinces. According to this' 
y ^ect the guru is supreme and nothing is too great or good for 
*hi.n. The Dayalbagh, die centre of the Radhaswami - seect 
at .Agra, h.as now grown into an industrial town, and po'^.’^esses 
^n educational institution besides factories and ag^*-cultural 
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and dairy farms. The popular Hinduism consists in the 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Shakti and Ganesh. 
file cows and Brahmanas are universally reverenced through* 
out the country. The Ganges is also worshipped and 
thousands still walk long distances to have a bath in ita 
sacred waters. The modern educated Hindu does not always, 
follow the observances of Hinduism and his growing, 
indifference towards religion is a marked feature of our 
society. But the masses are deeply religious. Thn law oi 
Karma and the future life has a meaning for them winch it 
is difficult for foreigners to realise. 

The British rule had in the beginning a depressing effect 
upon the Muslims, They were excluded from positions of 
power and influence and their place was taken by Europeans, 
Naturally there was much resentment among the nobility as 
“Well as the ordinary folk and Maulvis condemned the system 
of education introduced by the English. But a change was 
brought about in the political and religious outlook of the 
Muslims by the teachings of Sir Saiyyad Ahmad (181X— 78) 
— a Muslim leader of great ability and foresight — who 
exhorted his co-religionists to study western literature anJ 
science. He started the Aligarh Movement and in spite of 
abuses and threats succeeded in founding the Anglo- 
Muhammedan Oriental College at Aligarh (1875) which has 
now grown into a University. He laid stress upon social 
reform and through his magazine the Tahzib-UAkhlaq criticis- 
ed the orthodox views about education and Pardah. The 
Aligarh movement exercised a profound influence on the 
life and thought of the Muslim community. It made them 
forget their defeats and failures. Instead of brooding 
over the past with its vanished glories, they now turned their ^ 
gaze to the future and like other communities strove for 
progress and distinction. 

Among Sir Saiyyad’s fellow-workers was Maulvi Shib i 
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Ntimani (1557—1914) who founded in 1890 at Lucknow a 
\ .ociciy called the Nadicat-ul-UUma and five years later tins 
Mwiety cMahlished an academy at Azanigarh known as the 
Dctnd Islam which has for its main purpose the training of 
teachers. This academy has done excellent w'ork for the con- 
servation of Muslim learning. 

In the middle of the 19th century a new movement 
appeared in India. Tliis was the Ahmadiya sect. The found- 
er of the Ahmadiya movement was Mirza Gulam Ahmad 
Gadiani (1839—1908) who was horn in the Punjab in a 
respectable Mughal family. lie was a purely religious 
reformer. He felt that he was called upon to undertake a 
rlivine mission and initiated followers and disciples. He 

d.iimed to be a .Mehdi or world-teacher, condemned the 
V ,\Iul),is wh» kept the people in darkness and deplored the 
popular worship of saints and visits to tombs and shrines, 
lie .'Ought to revive true Islam but upheld the Pardah and 
'taunrhly defended divorce and polygamy. He was looked 
upon as a heretic by the orthodox section and was excom- 
mmiioatcd. Followers of the Ahmadiya sect are found in 
all parts of India, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan and other 
Mn.'-lim lands. Mirza Gluilam Ahmad died in 1908 and 


since then the affairs of the community have been manages 
by a Khalifah who lives at Qadian. 

-• Another movement of which a brief mention may bi 
made is the Wahabi sect which was founded in Arabia it 
the ISth century by .Mubammad Abdul Wahab. He laic 
stress on tauhid (unity of God), opposed the worship o 
Mints and refused to recognise the right of the individua 
to interpret the Quran and the Hadis. These ideas firs 
,cune into India about iSdl. The number of the follower 
of the 5ect Is very small, ^ 

M Ahmad’s lime there have been libera 

.Mu'lmis like M.a„lvi Chiragh All and Saiyyad Amir AJ 


/ 
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who tried ' to interpret the ideals of Islam in a ne\Y 
light. The latest exponent qf Islamic thought is the 
well knotvn Punjabi poet and philosopher Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal. 

During the Great European War the fate of the Khilafal 
aroused much interest among Indian Muslims. A Khilafal 
Committee was formed at Bombay and funds were raised with 
wliich a national University \vas started. The chief promoters 
of the movement ^rere Maulana Muhammad Ali, a distinguish- 
ed scholar and publicist, and Abdul Majid Khwaja. When 
the Turkish Caliphate was abolished in 1924 , the real work 
of the Klulafat Committee Avas also finished. 

The Muslims of India are divided into two principal 
communities — the Sunnis and tlie Shias. The masses live vei7 
much like their Hindu neighbours. The Holi and Devali are^ 
observed in villages even by Muslims. The Basant Panchmi 
was adopted by the Shia rulers of Oudh as the day of Nauroz 
celebration. In the rural areas even to-day the joint family 
prevails and pardah is not strictly observed. Caste has influ- 
enced Muslim society also and in some parts of the country 
the division into Shaikh, Saiyyad, Mughal and Pathan is 
observed. But the glory of Islam consists in the unity and 
brotherhood of its followers. Inside a mosque all distinc- 
tions of birth, rank and wealth disappear, and the beggar, 
the sweeper and the Prince are seen worshipping their 
common God side by side. 

India is principally an agricultural country. About ^ 
Agric^taa. population depends on this industry alone. With the 

decay of our cottage industries due to the competition of cheap 
machine-made goods of the foreign countries, the pressure on 
land has considerably increased. The Railways were opene^ 
to join the ports with the hinterland. The result was that 
India’s foreign trade developed at the expense of the 
.trade. _The area of cultivation particularly of p^ducta 
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required for the foreign inarkels c.g., collon, indigo, jute, 

^ tea. etc., increaicd. 

'file .'.tandard of production of the Indian cultivator is 
very low. lie is intelligent, thrifty and laborious but owing 
to his poverty and ignorance he cannot benefit by the modem 
knowledge. He is, as a rule, deeply indebted. The Govern- 
ment has passed legislation to save him from the clutches of 
usurious money-lenders. The co-operative department has 
achieved little .success so far. At the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Commission (1928) an Imperial Council of agri- 
cultural research was established which has taken steps to 
improve agriculture. The chief defect in our agriculture is 
the precariousness of monsoons. The cultivator is never sure 
“I of the rains and is rendered (juile helpless in times of drought. 
Cut Government has provided irrigation facilities and large 
tr.ict8 of land have been made fertile by canals. The Sukkur 
Rarragc is the greatest work of its kind in the world. It 
cost 20 crores of rupees and eommaiuls an area of about 7-J 
million acres. Electricity lias also been introduced as a 
means of developing agriculture. 

Famines were frequent in the latter half of the 19th 
century and caused much .suffering to tlie population. The 
report of the MacDonnel! Commission published in 1901 
made many suggestions for affording famine relief and pro- 
vincial famine codes were made. The last great famine ^vas 
in 1907*8 in the U. P. but its hardship was mucli mitigated 
by the valmablc work done by oilicials and non-officials. 

India in the 18lh century was an agricultural as well as 
a immiifacturing counlr)-. But the downfall of Indian 
^ courts deprived the skilled workman of his chief market, and 
t!:c introduction of cheap m.athine-made goods made his posi- 
tron -nil! more, difficult. Down to the beginning of the 19th 
ccnuiry used to make enougli cloth not only to meet her own 
demands but also to export r good portion of them to foreign 


Trade and' 
InduRtrifit. . 
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countries. Our export trade consisted mainly of manufac- 
tures and the Deccan Muslim and brocades found a good 
market in European countries. But the policy of the East 
India Company worked to the great disadvantage of Indian 
industries and gradually all our arts and crafts were seri- 
ously affected by foreign competition. 



A Cotton Mill. 


After the mutiny the nature of trade and industry 
changed. For example, the cotton industry that was crushed 
in the first fifties was re-established in the land and within 
20 years it became a rival to the English manufactures. le 
first impetus came from the American Colonial \^ar (Ib&l 
—65). During the Crimean War our jute industry began 
and made steady progress. Agriculture was . 

India began to produce not only for the home mar 
also for international markets. She produced crop 
cotton, jute, tea. coffee, ru];tber, wheat and seeds in mcreas- 
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inq quanlilles for the world markets. Then the volume, 
character and direction of trade changed particularly after 
l{!69, when the Suez Canal was opened. The chief factors 
that alTcclcd the trade and industry of the country during 
this period were:— (1) the improved means of communica- 
tion and facilities of transport and their effect on produo 
tlc.n and distribution, (2) the movement towards free trade, 
(3) the peace and order established by British rule in India, 
(1) and Ia^tly the efforts of European countries Tike Ger- 
many aiuf France to ::erve the Indian markets. 

The first fourteen years of llie 20th century ^vilnessed a 
remarfcaMe expansion of l))e foreign trade of India especially 
after ]905. The Great War gave an impetus to our industrial 
dewfopnunt. The Industrial Commission recommended 
mra.Mires for the development of Indian industries. Arti- 
ficial htinuilus was given to industries till cotton, jute, leather, 
iron and steel, and even indigo cultivation revived. 

After the cessation of war there was a period of boom 
(I9!o — 20) due to shortage of supplies in all countries 
followed by depression in 1921 — 23. The period between 
1921 — 29 was a period of trade recovery and general im- 
}>ro\cineni 

The spread of western education and culture has given 
a great iin|>etus to the literarj^ movement in India. Men, 
educated in modern Universities, have produced books in 
Lngli^h on a variety of subjects which it is impossible to 
detail here. Ilje study of classics, namely, Sanskrit and 

Persian has greatly suffered owing to the rise of the verna- 
culars. 

both Ihmh onci Urdu have made a considerable advance 
duiing thi.s period. S\vami Dayanand Saraswali in his well- 
k,K,wn work the Satyarll,a Pralash laid emphasis on the 
Hiidy of Ilunii by every Arya. Raja Shiva Prasad and Raja 
i-i'.-'huMn ^mah were the pioneers of early prose. The 
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latter translated into Hindi Kalidasa’s well-known drama. 
mhijnan Shakuntala which is still read with interest. 
Bhartendu Harish Chandra of Benares was a great poet. He 
wrote prose with equal ease and made the Hindi language 
sweet and elegant. He died in 1885 but his contemporaries 
Badri Narayan Chaudhri, Pratap Narayan Misra, Balkrishna 
Bhatta and others carried on his work. In 1903 was founded 
through the efforts of B. Shyam Sundar Das, the well-known 
Hindi Scholar and writer, the Kashi Nagri Pracharini Sabha, 
which has done a great service to the cause of Hindi language. 
At first the Sabha only published translations but lately 
several original works have been produced by It, One of the 
most notable prose writers of modern times is Pandit Mahahir 
Prasad Divivedi, the late editor of the Saraswati. He has 
written many articles and essays in a pithy and vigorous 
style. Other essayists of this peri d are Babu Shyam Sundar 
Das and the Misra-Bandhus whose History of Hindi litera- 
ture is deservedly famous. The contributions to literary 
criticism of Padma Singh Sharma and Krishna Behari Misra 
are of a high quality. 

The poets of modern Hindi are divided into two schools 
—the advocates of what is known as the Khari Boli and 
those of Bra} Bhasha. The former counts among its poets 
Maithili Saran Gupta, Ram Charita Upadhyaya, Thakur 
Gopal Saran Singh and several others. The leading poet of 
Brij Bhasha was the late B. Jagannath Das Ratnakar whose 
Uddhava Shataka and Gangavatarm are poems of a high 
order. Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya writes with equal ease 
both in the Khari Boli and Braj Bhasa. His Prvya Pravas 
is a work of great merit. The new poetry in Hindi is an 
expression of the spirit of the age and its sentiments. Among 
the writers of fiction Prem Chand is the most famous. 

The official language of the Mughal Empire was Persian 
and all business was done through its medium. It was only 
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ciuriitg tlic latter days of the Empire that Urdu literature 
,„ade progress. Urdu poetry flourished at Lucknow, Delhi, 
I'alna, liainpur and Ilaidcrabad. The two most distinguish- 
ed poets of the time were Ghalib and Anis. The former was 
a pod uiid plulosophcr ^v’ho showed much originality o 
ihoi);:ht and expression, while the latter was a brilliant writer 
of .ihinias or elegiacs. Among modern poets the poems 
of Akbar Allahabadi and Brij Narain Chakbast are widely 
a])preeiatcd. Sir Muhammad Iqbal is the greatest Muslim 
poet of the present generation. He has given a new turn to 
Urdu poetry and his poems are read in India as well as in 
other parts of the world. Mushairas have become the fashion 
of the day and there is no subject which is not touched upon 
in modern poetry. 

In prose a new style came into vogue with Sir Saiyyad 
Ahmad whose motto was “ more matter with less art.” Other 
notable writers are Mauivi Muhammad Husain Azad, author 
of the Ab-i-Hayat and the Durbar-i-Ahbari besides many other 
works, Hali, the author of Ilayal-i-Sadi (Life of Sadi), 
Matilana Shibli who excelled as a poet and a prose-writer, 
Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi and Mauivi Zakaullali — all of whom 
wrote in a simple and lucid style. Among Hindu writers of 
Urdu tlie most famous names are Manohar Lai Zutshi, Sri 
R.ini of Delhi and Daya Narayan Nigam. Among the novel- 
ists the most famous are Hntan Nath Sbarshar and Abdul 
Halim Sharar. 

In Bengal there has been a great revival of letters, 
Bengali prose and poetry have reached their high-water- 
mark in Rahindra Nath Tagore rightly called the Poet 
Iwnireate of the East. He is the author of numerous dramas, 
novels. Hones, poems and essays. His famous poem, the 
Giianjali won Iiim the Nobel Prize and secured him a’ high 
place .imong the poets of the world. But before Rabindfa 
Nath tliere were many distinguished writers of prose and 
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ju” Chandra Chatterji,' the first great novelist, 
-and Madhusudan. Dutta, the first great writer of epics, en- 
-nched greatly the literature of their mother tongue. Bankim 
IS the author of the famous national song, the Bande 



Rabiudra Nath Tagore 


JVIataram. Mr. Roraesh Chandra Dutta was a great scholar. 
.He ^vrote many works in English and Bengali and his novels 
in his own tongue are still read with interest. Among women 
poets the names of Toru Dutta and Sarojini Naidu are well- 
•.known. 


, .. « HK** 
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In the Malmrashlra the foundations of modern Marathi 
pro^e ucre laid hy Vishnu Shastri Chipnukar and of drama 
by Anna Sahib Kirloskar who was followed by krishnaji 
Prabhakar, Vasudeva Shastri and others. Justices K. T- 
Telang and M. G. Ranade also did much for the develop- 
mvnl of Marathi literature. Other famous names in modern 
Marathi lileralure are V, K. Rajwade in the field of history^ 
ilari Narayan xVptc in fiction and Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 
philosophy, religion and politics. ... . . 

Similar progress has been made in Gujarati and South 
Indian Literature. Bahraniji Malabari who championed the 
eauhc of women was a writer of repute and could write both 
in Knglish and Gujarati. In South India Mr. Chandii Menon 
urote in l/>u9 his well-known novel the Indulekhd in the 
Vernacular of the Malabar Coast which is widely appreciated. 
The twentieth century has produced a large number of writers 
of prohc and verse of whom it is impossible to make a detailed 
mention l\ere. 


The contact with the west created a new spirit of enquiry Aavaucemenfc. 
in fiiilia. In the field of science men like Sir J. C. Bose, Sir l^tJ^earch. 
1\ t>. Roy and Sir C. V. Raman have acltieved world-wide 
fame. .Many scholars have tried to interpret Indian thought 
to the world and rcwalcd the hidden treasures of ancient 
hMrnin:^ I^esearch Societies like the Asiatic Society of 
Ren ral and the Bhaudarkar Institute are doinu useful work. 


.^•ewra! aCvidemies have now been founded in the country to 
advance the cause of knowledge and research. 

With tne disappearance of the Mughal Em])ire art de- 
clUiid rapiuK in IruHa. I he influx of cheap and attractive 
Luropcan goods made the people forget tlic real value and 
1 raiUy of tludr own things. The cfTccls of the political suh^ 
of Jndnms v.ere manifest in their art. The architects, 
.ir:d painters fnr-ot the principles of their own art 
r.nd lantd to the foreign ideals that came into, the 
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-country with the advent of British rule. The earliest 
.Europeans lived homes of-India.n style but when the cities 
■of Calcutta, Madras and;'. Boiribay were founded, they built 
for themselves, dwelling houses after the English fashion. 
The Indian' Rajas and Nawabs imitated them and at Murshi- 
■dabad- and Lucknow palaces were built which tried to imitate 
the European style. The Chatar Manzil and the Qaisar 
Bagh of Lucknow .built in brick and plaster and the palaces 
■of Bengal Landlords in Calcutta are examples of this cheap 
:.and tawdry imitation. 



Victoria Memorial Calcutta. 


Til® Government paid no attention to the development 
of art and the buildings erected by the Public Works Depart- 
ment continued to show a lack of taste or appreciation of 
beauty. With the spread;, of education and the awakening of 
national .consciousness in India efforts have been made to 
improve , upon the .existing styles. The .Victoria Memorial 
Hall at .Calcutta. Md the Assembly Hall at Delhi are illustra- 
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lions of the change that has come over the canons of Ait 
even in the Building department of the State. Although even 
these^ betray lack of originality and imagination, they are 
certainly better than the monotonous and unattractive crea- 
tions of the Public Works Department which are found 
throughout the country. 

The Indian craftsman has not wholly lost his art. The 
ghats at Benares, the temples at Mathura and Jaipur, the 
palaces of Rajput Princes of the 19th century still testify ta 
his brilliance of conception and exquisiteness of design. But 
he is fast losing his ground because he is no longer allowed 
to express his ideas in brick and stone* The plan is prepared 
for him by some one else and he is asked only to execute it* 
This has led to the decline of the ideals of Indian art. 

Painting also suffered from decadence like other arts* 
After the fall of the Mughal Empire the artists migrated to 
provincial courts and there continued to follow the traditions 
of their art. The Rajput and Pahari Schools of which men- 
tion has been made before also declined, and the influence 
of European art began to be felt. The works of Indian 
masters were replaced by cheap pictures from Europe and 
by paintings drawn by Indian artists who imitated western 
models. But a renaissance of art was brought about by 
E. B. Havelh Principal of the Government School of Art In 
Calcutta, who expressed with great vigour and originality 
the ideals of Indian art. The school of painters which grew 
up under his influence and which was headed by Abanindra 
Nath Tagore tried to revive India’s ancient art and sought 
inspiration from the art of Ajanta, China and Japan. 
Other names worthy of mention in this connection are those 
of Nand Lai Bose of Bengal and Abdur Rahman Cha^htai 
of the Punjab. 

Dr. Soloman of Bombay is the founder of another 
school of painters which seeks to apply western methods to 
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Indian conditions. Dr. Coomarswamy has been trying lor 
many years to interpret the majesty of Indian art to the out- 
aide world. Several art schools have been established at 
Lahore; Jaipur, Lucknow and other places which are doing 
much to help the movement of Indian art. 

Muhammad Shah was the last Mughal Emperor who 
extended his patronage to music. But like other arts it re- 
mained in a neglected state after the decline of the Empire. 
The Indian princes and wealthy men continued to favour 
music but nothing was done to develop it as an art. It is 
only recently that music has been restored to its proper place 
by the Tagores in Bengal who have made it an accomplish- 
ment for all cultured men and women. Academies of music 
have been established in important cities and schools and 
colleges are doing much to revive the study and practice of 
Indian music. One of , the latest developments is the 
cultivation of dancing by men and women of respectable 
families. It is much appreciated and encouraged by the 
•educated classes. 
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of f’le East India Company aro by us accepted, and will bt scnipo. 

Jously maintained, and we look for the like observance on ihcif 
part • 

iVc desire no extension of our jjresent territorial possessions; and 
while • e will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our rights- 
to be attempted with impunity, we shall -sanction ub encroachment 
on those of others. 

We shall respect the lights, dignity and honour of native princes, 
as our own ; and we desire that they as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which can 
only be secured by internal peace and good goveruuieut. 

We bold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territones 
by the same obligations of the duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God. we 
■ shall faithfully and conscientiously fill. 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of , Christianity, and* 
acknowledging with gratitude the. solace of religion, we disclaim alike' 
the right and the desire to impose our convictions ,* on any of our 
subjects.' We declare* it to be our royal will and pleasure' tliai iioue 
be anywise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but* that all shall alike 'enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all. those who may be in authority under us that thoy abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 'any of 
our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. 

\nd it is’ our further will that, . so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to office* 
in uur service, the duties ot which they, may be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment with which th^ 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestor© 
and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject 
to the equitable demands of the State; and we will that generally, in 
framing and administering the law, due regard be paid to tbe ancient 
rights* usages, and customs of India. ' w 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought 
upon India by the act of ambitious men, who have deceived fheir 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our 
power has been shown by ‘ the suppression of that rebellion in th© 
field : we desire to show our mercy by pardoning the offences of tbo^ 
who have been misled, but svho desire to I’eturn to the puth of duty. 


1 
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AfPBNDIX a 

nCPBRUti MESSAGE OE KING EDWARD VH TO 
. RRINCES AND PEOPLES OE INDIA 

November 2, 1908 

St IB now afty years since Queen Victoria, my beloved Mother and 
my August Predecessor on the Throne of these realms, f r divera 
weighty reasons, with the advice and consent of Parliament, took 
apon herself the government of the territories there-ta«fore i^dininister- 

by the lEast india Company* I deem this a fitting anniversary, 
•bn which to greet the Princes and Peoples uf India, in commemora- 
’tion of the exalted tas'; then solemnly undertaken. Half-a-century 
‘is but a brief span in your long annals, yet this half-century, that 
-ends to-day, will stand amid the floods of your historic ages, a far- 
shining landmark'. The Proclaniat/on of the direct • supremacy of the 
Crown sealed the unity of the Indian Government and opened a new 
•era. The journey was arduous, and the advance may have some- 
times seemed slow; but the incorpora^iot. of many strangely diversi- 
fied communities, and of some three hundred millions of the human 
race, under British guidance and control, has proceeded steadfastly 
.and without pause. We survey our labours of the past half-century 
with clear gaze and good conscience. 

Difficulties such as attend all human rule, in every age and place 

• have risen up from day to day. They have been faced by the servanU 
of the British Crown with toil and courage and patience, with deep 

• counsel and a resolution that has never faltered nor shaken. If errors 
'have occurred, the agents of my government have spared no pains and 
/no self-sacrifice td correct them; if abuses have been proved, rigorous 
♦.hands have laboured to apply a remedy. 

No secret of Empire can avert the scourge of drought and plague, 
btit experienced administrators have done all that skill and devotion 
jare capable of doing to mitigate those dire calamities of nature. For 
s longer period than was ever known in your land before you have 

• escape the dire calamities of war within your borders internal pea<^ 

^ has been unbroken. 

In the great Charter of 1858, Queen Victoria gave you noble 
.assurance of her earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India, to promote works of public utility an I improvement, and to 
^administer the government for the benefit' of all resident therein. The 
•Bchemes that have been diligently framed and executed for promoting ^ 
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joar inotena! conTenience and advance — echemes unsnrpassed in tbeir 
^aiagnitude and their boldness— bear witness before the world to tha 
•«oal with which that benignant promise has been fulfilled. 

The rights and privileges of tht Feudatory Princes and Kuling . 
Chiefs have been respected, preserved, and guarded; and the loyalty ; 
of their allegiance has been unswerving. No man, among my subjeciB# 
‘has been favoured, molested, or disquieted by reason of his religious 
belief or worship. All men have enjoyed pro‘ 'action of the law. Tha 
■law itself has been administered without disrespect to creed or caste, 
•or to usages and ideas rooted in your civilization ; it has been simplified 
in form, and its machinery adjusted to the requirements of ancient 
•communities slowly entering new world: 

The charge confided to my Government concerns the destinies of 
•coantleac multitudes of men, now and for ages to come; and it ia 
•A paramount duty to repress with a stern arm guilty, conspiracies 
jhat have no just cause and no serious aim. These, conspiracies I 
. 'inow to be abhorrent to the loyal and faithful character of the vast 
^ ’boats of my Indian subjects, and I will not suffer them to turn me 
^ aside from my task* of building up the fabric of security and order. 

Unwilling that this historic anniversary sho?jJd pass without some 
'rignal mark of Royal clemency and grace 1 have directed that, as 
was ordered on the memorable occasion of the Coronation Durbar in 
1903, th^ sentences of persons whom our courts have duly punished 
•for offences against the law, should be remitted, or in various degrees 
^educed ; and it is my wish that such wrong-doers may remain 
mindful of this act of mercy, and may conduct therrselves without 
offence, henceforth. 

Steps are being continuously taken towards obliterating distinc- 
tioiis of race as the test for access to posts of public authority and 
power. In this path T confidently expect and intend the progress 
'henceforward to be steadfast and sure, as education spreads, experience 
ripens, and the lessons of responsibility are well learned by the keen 
intelligence and apt capabilities of India. 

^ Fro . the first, the principle of representative institutions began 
‘to be. gradually introduced, and the time has come when, in tho 
judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and others of my 
counsellors, that principle may be prudenri extended.' Important 
' olasses among you. representing ideas that have .been fostere/l and 
/"encouraged by. British rule, claim equality of citizenship, and a. 

^eater share in legislation and government. The politic satisfaction 
^ ^ fuch a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and 



power. Administration will be all the more efficient if the officers who* 
conduct it have greater opportunities of regular contact with thoso- 
Tvhom it affects » and with those who inffuence and reflect common 
opinion about it. I will not speak of the measures that are now being 
•diligently framed for these objects. They will speedily be made known 
to you, and will, I am very confident, mark a notable stage in the* 
beneficent progress of our affairs. 

I itcognize the valour and fidelity of my Indian troops, and at tho* 
New Year I have ordered that opportunity should be taken to show 
in substantial form this, my high appreciation of their martial m- 
etincts, their splendid discipline, and their faithful readiness of service. 

The welfare of India was one of the objects dearest to the heart 
of Queen Victoria. By me, ever since my visit in 1875, the interests 
of India, its Princes and Peoples, have been watched with an affec- 
tionate solicitude that time cannot weaken. My dear son, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess of Wales returned from their sojourn 
•mong^ you with \varm attachment to your land and true and earnest*^ 
interest in its well-being and content. These sincere feelings of active 
sympathy and Hope for India on the part of my Boyal House and 
Line only represent, and they do most truly represent, the deep and 
united will and purpose of the people of this Kingdom. 

May Divine protection and favour strengthen the wisdom and 
mutual goodwill that are needed for the achievement of a task as 
glorious as was ever committed to rulers ar. 1 subjects in any State 
AT Kmpire of recorded time. 

[A message read >jy His Excellency the Viceroy in Durbar at 
JodhpuTt November 2, 1908.9 


appendix c 

the KIN&'S PROCLAMATION 
December 25, 1919 

Obobox Y, b7 the Grace ot God, of the Gnited Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and ot the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Eingi Defender of the Eaith; Emperor of India, to my, Yiceroy and | 
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■Sovemor-Seneral, to the Princes of Indian States and to all my j 
•sabiects P India of whatsoever race or creed Greeting _ 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day n the annals of India. 

I have give^n my Boyal assent to an Ao^ which will take its place among ^ 
the great historic measures passed by the Parliament of this Rea m 
for the better Government of India and for the greater contentment 
of her people. The Acts of 1773 and 1784 were designed to establish 
a regular system of administration and justice under the Honourable 
East India Company. The Act of 1833 opened the door for Indians to 
public office and employment. The Act of 1853 transferred the 
Administration from the Company to the Crown and laid the founda- 
tion of public life which exists in India to-day. The Act of j- 861 
sowed the seed of representative institutions and the seed was quicken- 
ed into life by the Act of 1909. The Act which has now become law, 
entrusts the elected representatives of the people with a definite share 
^ in the government and points the way to full responsible . government 
hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the policy which this act in- 
augurates should achieve its purpose, the -results will be momentous 
in the story of human progress; and it is timely and fitting that I 
should invite you to-day to consider the past and to* join me in my 
hopes of the future. ^ 

2. Ever sinoo &e welfare of India was confided to us it has 
been held as a sacred trust by our Boyal House and Line. In 1353 
Queen Victoria of revered memory, solemnly declarer^ herself bound 
to her 'Indian subjects by the same obligations of duty as to all her 
other subjects : and • she assured to them religious freedom and the 
equal and impartial protection of the law. In his message to the Indian 
people in 1903 my dear father, King Edward VII, announced his 
determination to maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane 
and equitable administration. Agam in his Proclamation of 1908 he 
renewed the assurances which bad been given fifty years before and 
surveyed the progress which they had inspired. On my accession to 
the Throne in 1910, I sent a message to the Princes and Peoples of 
India acknowledging their loyalty and homage and promising that tha 
prosperity and happiness of India should always be to me of the 
highest interest and concern. In the following year, I visited India 
wit the Queeu-Empresa and testified my sympathy for her people * 
■and my desire for their well-being. 

3 While these are the sentiments of affection and devotion by 
which I and my Predecessors have been animated, the Parliament and 
-he People of this Realm and my Officers in India have been equally 
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xealons for the moral and material advancement, of. India. We have 
^deavoured to give to her people the many blessings which Providence* 
had bestowed upon ourseives. But there is one gift which yet remaint. 
and without which the progress of a country cannot be consummated t. 
the right of her people to direct her affairs and safeguard her intereata. 
The defence of India against Foreign aggression h a duty of common, 
imperial interest and pride. The control of her domestic concerns is a. 
burden which India may legitimately aspire to take upon her own. 
shoulders. The burden is too heavy to be borne in full until time and 
experience have brought the necessary strength: but opportunity wilb 
now be given for experience to grow and for responsibility to increase 
with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the growing, 
desire of my Indian people for representative institutions. Starting* 
from small beginnings, this ambition has steadily strengthened itH- 
hold upon the intelligence of the country. It has pursued its course* 
along constitutional channels with sincerity and courage. It has sur- 
vived the discreet which at times and in places lawless men sought, 
to cast upon it by nets of violence committed under the guise of* 
patriotism. It has been stirred up to more vigorous life by the ideals* 
for which the British Commonwealth fought in the Great War, and if 
claims support in the part which India has taken in our commoL 
struggles, anxiety, and victories. In truth, the desire after politicah 
responsibility, has its source at the roots of the British connexion with* 
India. It has sprung inevitably from the deeper and wider studies* 
of human thought and history which that connexion has opened to the 
Indian people. 'Without it the work of the British in India would have* 
been incomplete. It was, therefore, with a wise judgment that the* 
beginnings of representative institutions were laid many years ago. 
Their scope has been extended stage by stage until there now lies be- 
fore us a definite step on the road to responsible government. 

5. .With the same sympathy and with redoubled interest I shall' 
watch the progress along this road. The path will not be easy, and in- 
the* march towardc the goal, there will be ueed of perseverance and 
of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my people in- 
India. I i-m confident that these high qualities will be forthcoming. 

T T^y on the new popular assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of 
those whom they represent and not to forget the interests of the masBes- 
who cannot yet be admitted to (ranchiae. I rely on the leaders of the* 
people, the Ministers of the future, to face responsibility and 
misrepresentation, to sacrifice much for the common interest of 
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remembering that true patrtjtiem, tramwcnda patty and Mmmnn^ 
boundaries; and, while retaining the confidence of the Ugislaturee to- 
co-operato with my Officera for iim commoa good ia eiukiag imcaseaUW* 
dilfereacca aud in inamtaining tba csscatial aUadarda of m jujit sad 
geacroua Government. EquaHj do 1 xcly upon my Omccre to 
ibeix now coJleaguea and to work with them in haruiouy and Umd. 
linesa; to aeaiat tba pooplo and their reprcbcniaiivci in an orderly 
advance towards freo institutions; and to find in llioso new Vaaks a- 
fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the past their bigbeav purpose of lailhfol* 


service to luy people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that bo far as j.x>sdibU* 
any trace of biltcrncss between my people and those who arc rcs^Kjasi* 
bio for my Government abould bo obliterated. Let ihoao who in tb<xw’ 
eagerness for political progress have broken the law in the past rcsjwct 
it in the future. Lot it become possible for those who arc charged 
with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly government to forgot> 
Oe extravagances winch they have had to curb. A new era is openings 
Let it begin with a common delorminatiun among uiy people and my* 
Officers to work together for a common purpose I, therefore, diroc^ 
my Viceroy to exercise in ray narno and on my behalf my Itoyal 
clemency to political olleuicrs in the fullest measures which in hhi 
judgment are compatible with the public safety. I desire him to extend, 
it on this condition to persons who for oficncea against tho State or 
under any special or emergency legislation ato suiloring impriaoniuonV 
or restrictions ui)on their liberty. 1 trust that this leniency will be* 
justified by the future conduct of those whom it benefits aud that all 
my subjects will so demean tlicmsclves as to render it unnecessary to 
enforce the laws for such offencoa hereafter. 

7. Simultaricously with the now' constitiUions in Bntuh India 


I have gladly assented to the estahUshment of a Chamber of Princes. 
I trust tha- its counsel may bo fruitful of lasting good to tho Princci- 
and the States themselves may advance tljc intercuts whiah are com* 
moD to their territories and to British India and may bo to advantage 
of the Empire U3 a whole. I uko tho occasion again to assure the 
Princes of India of my dotermmation ever to maintain unimpaired 
meir privileges, rights, and dignities. 

It is my intention to send my dear son, tho Prince of Wales, 
m India next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the Now Chamlicr of 
Princes and the now constitutions in British India. May he find 
^tual g^dwiU and confidence prevailing among those on whom will 
the future service of the country so that bucccbs may crown 
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Aeir labonrs anJ. profrressive enlightenment attend their adminiatra. 

tlOD 

« 

And with all my people 1 pray to Almighty God that by Hu 
msdom and nnder Hia guidance India may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment, and may grow to the fullness of political freedom. 
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